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Capital, Class and Consciousness 
Elements of an Outline of the History of the U.S. Working Class, 1870-1992 


Introduction 
The real subsumption of labor under capital has had a precisely meaning for the workers’ 
movement. The question was whether the actual historical structure of production based on 
real subsumption blocks the emerge of the kind of awareness that might transform the 
practical conflict between contradictory class teleologies at the point of production into a 
struggle against the entire capitalist system of social relations and for hegemony over the 
whole of society. Marxism alone has provided a perspective from which such a development 
can be theorized. The classical Marxist formulation demonstrated that the very productive 
organization of capitalist society itself facilitates the emergence of "class consciousness," but 
it is consciousness of class in a_ historically specific form (productivist awareness 
organizationally embodied in councils oriented toward hegemony of a skilled stratum over 
production). Similarly, congealed within the theory is a historically specific and transitory 
configuration of productive organization, one that properly belonged to the closing phase of 
the era of formal domination. That formulation has clearly frozen, fixed and illicitly generalized 
this configuration: This specific consciousness of class found incarnated in the proletariat of 
industrial capitalism is at best achieved only under those fleeting conditions characterizing the 
transition from that productive configuration to one fully characteristic of the era of real 
domination. 
Not only does the classical theorization unrecognizingly congeal a historically past, specific 
configuration of productive organization that maximized the possibility for consciousness 
among workers, it also fails to grasp both that this consciousness is only one possible form of 
revolutionary awareness embodying an objectively possible consciousness relative to one 
historical form of productive configuration (i.e., that revolutionary awareness might be 
achieved on the basis of other historically specific configurations of productive organization), 
and that, in any case, a revolutionary awareness can only arise on the foundations of an 
oppositional proletarian culture of daily life that encompasses not only production but all 
institutions and activity-contexts organizing that life. It arises from here because, here within 
those historical forms of the proletarian practical culture that are “outside” the larger society 
(the basis for opposition), an immediate working class consciousness “spontaneously” 
counterposing itself to capital is formed and develops. 
Productive configuration, class composition and the epochal transition from capital's formal to 
real domination of labor all described above define a socio-historically specific totality within 
capitalist development as a whole. Within this totality, an oppositional proletarian culture of 
daily life necessarily arose because workers formed, to use Marx’s simple yet pregnant phase, 
a class “in” but not “of” society. Yet there may be possibilities for consciousness among 
workers on the terrain of a different configuration of productive organization, if, in history, 
different forms of an oppositional workers’ culture arise. In what follows, we shall sketch out 
the merest lineaments of a history of the working class in one national sector of global 
capitalism with a view to whether different productive configuration and class compositions of 
the proletariat have in fact given rise to an oppositional culture in daily life, and whether then 
the objective possibilities for consciousness are real. Note the dates in the title above, for after 
1992 productive activity has been so globalized and tightly integrated that is no longer 
possible to present a limited, “strictly national” account of workers in any one national sector 
without immediately and directly bringing to bear on this account the dynamic interaction of 
the movement of capital, states and working class responses at the level of the world. 


Part | 

The American Proletariat and its Organization in the Era of Trustification 
Immediately following the end of the Civil War and the huge impetus it gave to production in 
war-related industries, a downturn (1866-1868) in economic activity began, followed in order 
by an upturn (1869-1872), acute depression (1873-1878), upturn and boom (1878-1882), 
depression (1882-1886), rapid expansion (1886-1891), the great depression (1892-1898), 
boom (1898-1903), etc. This is capitalist development as it conforms to Marx's analysis: 
Renewal of the conditions for accumulation on the basis of the massive deflation of existing 
values; rapid expansion on the condition of contraction, shakeout, destruction of the peculiarly 
capitalist character of achieved levels of objective substance; a dizzy roller coaster ride of 
fortunes made and miseries born. Now if we enumerate, first, the dates of and, second, the 
working class social groups involved in the major social upheavals in the same period, we 
have the following: On the one hand, 1876-1877, 1885-1886, 1892-1894; and, on the other, 
railway workers, classwide action around the 8-hour day, hardrock miners, steel and railway 
workers. 
If we further examine each in light of the other - cyclical development and working class 
mobilizations, we immediately see that cycles of class struggle largely coincided with the 
height of major depressions, and that the workers struggles were largely led by the skilled 
proletarian element. 
In the era of capitalist trustification, working class mobilizations were led by the skilled 
vanguards engaged in production in basic industries as defensive actions undertaken in the 
face of capitalist assaults, first, on wages and, secondly, as a response to skill dilution. 


Skilled and Unskilled Proletarian Strata as 
Global (i.e., European, Russian and American) Phenomena 

Spurn by the Union government's wartime need to feed, clothe, arm and transport its armies, 
manufacturers received initial impetus for enlargement of their operations. The development 
of American capitalism in the post-Civil War era witnessed an enormous expansion of 
manufacturing industry that induced a transformation in the nature of the productive structure 
of these industries - the initial emergence of mass production. Expansion in basic industries 
was driven by the creation and development of a national market; it was greased by bribery in 
state legislatures and the Congress; and, on the basis of vast land and huge cash grants, 
access to mineral rights through dirt cheap land purchases, etc., it was supported by the 
national government: The industries consisted in coal mining for the fossil fuel to power other 
industries, hardrock mining for iron ore, copper, zinc (gold and silver), etc., to make iron and 
shortly steel, and as metallic components in engines, telegraphs, etc., in the case of copper 
and zinc; steel production for rails and machine construction; and, railway construction for 
transportation and the distribution of manufactured goods and agricultural surpluses. All were 
moments in the creation of and helped to unify that national market. Similarly, with a large and 
growing population, textile manufacturing, the production of garments and clothing, was 
equally a part of this dynamic of capitalist expansion. 

Historically, that is, prior to the Civil War, the production processes involved in hard and soft 
rock mining, in machine construction, and to a much lesser extent in apparel manufacturing 
(where mechanical means of capitalist production had their earliest foothold) were largely 
carried out by skilled craftsmen. These skilled craftsmen - artisans who, as small commodity 
producers made wares for local markets, owned their own shops, and employed various 
categories of workmen apprenticed to the trade - began to disappear with the introduction of 
mass production techniques. More adequately, their shops and the hierarchy of subordinate 


apprenticed labor disappeared with the formation of larger markets, and the competition from 
truly capitalist manufacturers, while the craftsmen themselves underwent a transmutation: 
They reappeared, formally proletarianized, as a stratum of skilled workers within the nascent 
mass production industries. 

Formal proletarianization did not entail the disappearance of a unique relation of the skilled 
worker to his tools, equipment, and machinery: Among the thin skilled stratum that emerged 
from massified production, scientific literacy and lengthy technical training allowed these 
workers to form a relatively non-alienating relation of mastery to their objective work contexts. 
Thereby they exercised real control over and developed an understanding of the overall labor 
processes. 

After 1885, however, the technological transformation of the labor processes, introduced 
largely to break the strength of the figure of the skilled worker, reduced the need for highly 
skilled workers by mechanizing and standardizing, “diluting,” much of the work they had 
historically performed. The new machines, configured serially, allowed capitalists to 
recompose the workforce in steel production and other industries through the massive influx of 
cheap, unskilled labor. (Serial machines, i.e., arrangement in series, required an unskilled 
operator who only need perform simple, repetitive motions.) 

Unskilled workers were drawn, first, from the rural, farming areas of existing American society. 
Throughout the era, even though new land continuously came under cultivation (and this, not 
mechanization, was the greatest sources of growing agricultural surpluses), mechanization 
and debt drove farmers and their families off the land. Rooted in the collapse of agricultural 
prices (which fell without relief almost until the end of the century), debt, bankruptcy, and bank 
foreclosures were the most important reason for rural exodus to urban industrial centers. 
Daughters of farm families invariably ended up in the textile mills, and, much less frequently, 
in the technologically vanguard industries where light manufacturing final assembly was the 
rule (e.g., G.E.'s Schenectady plant manufacturing light bulbs); sons (and fathers) as common 
laborers in basic industries (mining, iron, steel), in the rail yards, in building construction, and 
in food production (slaughter houses, stockyards). Unskilled workers were drawn, second, 
from the non-capitalist peripheries of southern Europe (southern Italy, Balkans, and Greece), 
European Russia, those English colonies (Ireland, Scottish highlands) incorporated into a 
greater Britain, and from the east Asian coasts of China. Immigrants, leaving behind peasant 
or serf pasts, were attracted to the United States by hopes of land ownership in America, 
dreams of making a small fortune and returning home a wealthy man, and by the desire to 
escape oppressive social arrangements. 

The contrasts between the skilled and unskilled, particularly immigrants - emigrants fleeing 
repression in non-capitalist peasants societies, could not have been greater. A culturally 
generalized nativism pervaded a stratum of the working class, allowing "indigenous" elements 
of the later to distinguish themselves as "white" and American from immigrant "I-talians,” 
"Polacks,” etc. Newcomers from the periphery were seen to be transient and incapable of 
assimilation, and, to boot, carriers of political and social corruption who did not, and could not, 
understand, and could become a part of, the American way. The contempt felt for the 
immigrant was at bottom fear - fear of job loss rooted in the actual practice of capitalists who 
utilized immigrant (and black) labor to break strikes and employed it in the newly emerging 
mass production industries. Skilled workers, especially those who were organized, made sure 
that the rough, uncultivated, non-conventionally American speech, mannerisms and mores of 
immigrants were reproduced by blocking their work-based social assimilation: They, 
immigrants, were not organized, nor was any effort made to integrate them in the workplace. 
There, they held the most difficult, most dangerous, dirtiest, most uncomfortable (hottest or, 


alternatively, coldest) and worst-paying jobs - jobs which paid irregularity and at truly 
starvation wages, jobs which characteristically had inadequate ventilation (or none 
whatsoever), poor lighting, and were performed in areas that were little more than fire traps. 
Child labor was common (especially in the textile mills) because the additional income beyond 
that of husband and wife was necessary to make ends meet. Without class action which 
forced a (legislative and practical) improvement in working conditions, numerous categories of 
work in all basic industries were extremely dangerous subjecting both skilled and unskilled 
workers alike to constant risk of accidental mutilation or even death. 

Segregation extended into the community where immigrants were ghettoized - not merely by 
choice (since they had an understandable preference for fellow countrymen), but also 
because the only housing available, or neighborhoods where their presence was acceptable, 
was cheap, run down tenements. Homeownership was out of the question. Skilled, native 
born workers, on the other hand, often did live in neighborhoods wherein they were 
homeowners. (This largely depended upon whether or not they were organized and, on this 
basis, had the income to afford homeownership). Company towns, Pullman and Homestead 
being among the more famous, were organized no differently - unskilled immigrant workers 
lived in the cheap, often dilapidated boxlike rentals, skilled workers had they own homes. 
Living conditions among the unskilled immigrant masses were characterized by overcrowding, 
exorbitant rents, unsanitary living conditions (e.g., no plumbing, poor drainage and, 
accordingly, the presence of decaying matter and stagnant pools of water) dire poverty, and 
disease. Relative to level of development, the United States had every bit the squalor of living 
conditions among its unskilled worker-masses as did Tsarist Russia. 

A final, subjectively significant difference between these working class strata was political 
enfranchisement. Skilled workers were, by and large, self-consciously citizens of the 
“Republic.” They voted regularly, and the largely reformist unions they organized themselves 
into usually supported one or other of the political parties of capital at the local level. Unskilled 
immigrant workers, to the contrary, were not generally citizens to begin with (it was not until 
the second generation that citizenship was usually achieved), were culturally unassimilated, 
and could not pass the literacy tests that formed a decisive part of citizenry requirements and 
that, contrary to conventional historiography, existed wherever there were large permanent 
immigrant communities. 

It cannot be stressed enough that the grinding reality of absolute surplus value extraction, and 
with it the oppressive character of the labor of the unskilled, did not make it other than a 
revolutionary battering ram. In open confrontations with capital and in its specific historical 
form consciousness of class was decidedly a decisive feature of the awareness of the skilled 
worker. While the crafts were exclusive and worker associations, usually occupationally 
based; while occupation itself was based upon a lengthy 5-7 year apprenticeship and work 
was organized into a hierarchy of apprentice, journeyman, and foreman; while this 
professional system was the other side of a high level of professionalism which characterized 
skilled workers as a social type, an unique, subjective relation to the means of production was 
developed on the basis of the specific historical nature of the means of production deployed 
by the skilled. These were known as universal machines, primarily lathe, turret and capstan, 
and so known because the machines were not tied to any specific site or locale. Universal 
machines rendered the skilled worker mobile in a way in which no other worker and no other 
period in the history of capitalism have permitted the mobility of an entire proletarian stratum. 
This mobility provided an overview, if you will, of production in (an albeit limited) geographical 
sense, and it entailed control over productive technique, over methods of work and 
appropriate rhythms and motions of work, direct participation in the workplan, and unity of 


conception and execution. The skilled worker was engaged in precision work, thoroughly well 
acquainted with his tools. If he no longer produced the final product, he still created something 
entirely new. This mobility and, above all, relation of control over means of production, 
technical training, and the unity of design and performance insured a grasp of the production 
process as a whole. 

Now it is necessary to further recognize that the thin layer of skilled workers operated not just 
in the United States (say in the roundhouses, e.g., along the Baltimore & Ohio), with large 
concentrations in New York City, Chicago and St. Louis, but in in every major industrial center 
in the capitalist world undergoing the epochal transition to real domination, similar skilled 
layers operated. In every major industrial centers in the capitalist world undergoing the 
epochal transition to real domination (i.e., late in the long 19th century)... in Austro-Hungary 
(Vienna, Budapest), Germany (Berlin, Hamburg), Italy (Turin, Milan), France (Paris), Britain 
(Glasgow, Coventry) and Russia (Petrograd certainly, but also Baku, Rostov and Kiev). Long 
before the era of imperialist world war and proletarian revolution skilled workers were 
objectively and historically the political vanguard of a world working class. They formed an 
internal class vanguard (constituting an organizational mediation of class to party, where 
revolutionary parties existed), harnessing the energy and enthusiasm and massed force of the 
unskilled, and were a necessary condition for the realization of revolutionary possibilities 
generated by the crisis created by world war, its prolongation, slaughter and demoralization 
consequent upon defeat among many of the belligerents: In the revolutionary crucible the 
era's worker-masses, hailing from rural, peasant background and precognitive disoriented by 
serial machine technology, the rhythms and disciplines it demanded, were unhabituated to 
capitalist production, bearing within themselves pre-capitalist cultural traditions that provided 
the moral-emotive foundation of visceral opposition to capital. 

Yet this politically conscious vanguard was formed and formed itself out of a historically 
specific life practice, one which in turn was inextricably bound up with a historically specific 
form of capitalist technology and structure of the class as an object of exploitation. The type of 
worker dialectically formed out of this life practice was doomed to extinction with the 
“technical" revolution of capital that employers achieved offensive against workers 
everywhere in the aftermath of the imperialist world war. 

All this transpired in historical context of that epochal transition in capital’s domination over 
labor in production. The reality of absolute surplus value extraction in the era of formal 
domination entailed indigence and immiseration, and when it was challenged, direct, 
immediate confrontation with the State. Outside society, it was in the face of this reality that 
workers generated an oppositional culture in their daily lives. 

. The habituation of workers to the capitalist mode of production under conditions of legality 
that allow for the development of trade and industrial unions against the background of 
bourgeois democratic institutions (parliament, free press, etc.), especially if smaller or larger 
strata of workers experience a relatively high standards of living (a situation, however it is 
explained, that is mediated linked to colonial or neo-colonial domination which is, without 
exception, the only time really functioning bourgeois democratic institutions at home appear in 
history), almost invariably appears to result in historical experience lacking in revolutionary 
traditions. 


Working Class Organizations (I) 
The Knights of Labor 
The first truly successful union American workers created was the (Noble Order of the) 
Knights of Labor. 


The Knights was not a trade union; rather, unions were affiliated to it. Neither was it strictly 
local nor regional; instead, it was a national phenomenon. It was not a political party in either 
identifiable modern sense: It was neither an electoral machine designed to mobile supporters 
in order to capture office nor a politically programmatic organization seeking the revolutionary 
transformation of existing society. Yet, in its heyday (1885-1886), local political parties 
developed under its wings. 

The Knights structure was consciously archaic, ornate and elaborate, modeled on a secret 
society, the Masonic order. Its leadership (Stephens, Powderly, etc.) were given to grandiose 
oratory and to beautiful sounding phrases about the nobility of labor, but vehemently opposed 
the boycott and strike as means of forcing workers’ will on employers. 

The Knights, however, cannot be solely judged by their leadership, since the expansive 
growth of the organization was the result of militancy at the base, and since the Order's 
structure had undergone a partial transformation under the weight of this militancy. By the 
mid-1880s, the Knights had become a contradictory organization. On the one hand, the 
leadership was reactionary and depoliticized; and, on the other hand, the body of the 
organization had become multifaceted, engaged in addressing needs springing from every 
corner of proletarian life, an institutionally rich "small" society, bringing skilled and unskilled 
workers together and binding neighborhood and workplace together in a single, national, 
class-based community. Typically the Knights included unions, Knights of Labor assemblies, 
workers’ Club Rooms, cooperative stores, labor newspapers, social clubs and singing 
societies, political organizations, workers' militias and Knights of Labor courts. The courts 
were central: With locally elected officers, rotation of offices and obligatory service, the courts 
settled labor's disputes ranging from workplace to domestic problems (e.g., from scabbing to 
wife-beating), and they settled them without recourse to the established, bourgeois judicial 
system. The Knights as a whole tendentially embodied the incipient development of a counter- 
hegemonic proletarian culture, a more elaborate form of a proletarian public sphere or, a 
parallel proletarian civil society. 

Severe repression following upon the Haymarket bombing had the intended intimidating effect 
on workers everywhere. It, along with the failure of a third Knights organized strike (in June 
1886) on, one of the Gould rail lines and the employers offensive that began in earnest 
following the conviction of the four Chicago anarchists, struck a dagger in the heart of the 
Order. By the end of 1877, most of the unskilled worker-masses had left the organization. On 
the one hand, the period of rising militancy among Knights locals had brought them into 
conflict was the conservative unions affiliated with the Order as well as with a bombastic, 
depoliticized, and objectively reactionary leadership. Led by Samuel Gompers, the shrewder 
elements within that same leadership coalesced and, basing themselves upon those 
conservative unions (e.g., the railroad Brotherhoods), in 1886 left the order and formed the 
American Federation of Labor. Thus, the second cycle of working class struggles in the era of 
trustification came to a close. It closed with labor's defeat. On that foundation, a new labor 
organization (AFL) was established. 


Working Class Organizations (1!) 
The American Federation of Labor (AFL) and its Role 
The period from its foundation in 1886 until 1894 should be seen as the formative period of 
the AFL. Thereafter, the Federation was on surer footing within the workers’ movement. 
During this period, however, it was not at all clear that the AFL would develop long-term 
viability, and there was little thought given to its prospects as a stable organization. Thus, 


while the mature form the Federation would take had yet to emerge and take shape, certain 
features were characteristic of it from the beginning. 

In the first place, the AFL was founded upon craft exclusivity: It was not, like the Knights, an 
inclusive, all-grades organization but consciously sought to represent narrow trades interests 
without regard to the interests of the proletariat as whole and, in fact, if necessary (as often 
has been the case) at the very expense of the other groups of workers, or even the rest of the 
working class as a whole. It was consistently the case in the period under discussion that the 
skilled, organized craft workers would ignore, oftentimes intentionally subvert, strike actions by 
the unskilled proletarian masses, while accepting (and expecting) their support when they 
went out on strike. 

In the second place, the AFL was established on the basis of the doctrine of "trade unionism - 
pure and simple.” The meant (and to this day means) the sole purpose of unions is to increase 
wages and improve working conditions on the terrain of the established capitalist social order 
without challenging it (which means in each and every sector, industry, and workplace the 
union operates in, workers are tied to the fate of “their” respective capital, “sharing,” as it were, 
the bad times and well as the “good” ones — well, in the latter case, maybe. The necessity of 
“sharing” has, in our era by he way, becomes habitual, internalized, as feature of working 
class awareness.). Unlike most of the unions that had sprung into existence in the formative 
years of the era of trustification, the AFL was the first labor organization to raise this 
"economism" to the level of doctrine. The Federation proceeded as a matter of course without 
confronting the central prerogatives of capital, without questioning the wage-labor relation, 
and without any concern whatsoever for the development of a working class counter-culture. 
From the beginning, the AFL's “unionism pure and simple" had about it an overt hostility to 
political organization based directly upon the working class itself, that is, a hostility to the 
concept of, while seeking to undermine all practices aimed at developing, a labor party. 
However, this “anti-politics" worked only one-way, that is, while it worked against the formation 
within the proletariat of a project aimed at the historical transcendence of capitalist social 
relations (whether through struggle at the point of production, through electoral means or 
both), AFL unions have historically, in fact from their very inception, been most willing to work 
with the established political parties of capital, preferably the Democratic party. This "anti- 
politics" has also neatly lent itself to the Federation leadership's interpretation of working class 
self-reliance: While the AFL has been most willing to hobnail with the capitalist bosses (the 
first opportunity occurring at the turn of the century with the National Civic Federation, 
secondly, and thereafter systematically, with Wilson's Democratic party during the imperialist 
world war), and has pursued legislation at national levels to ameliorate the conditions of work 
for trade union labor historically creating a real dependency on a capitalist political party, it has 
consistently refused all anti-capitalist class alliances (see below). 

Beginning in 1892, a period of economic expansion, a boom cycle that had begun in 1887, 
collapsed. In 1893, financial panic set in and the deepest depression (lasting until 1897) prior 
to the general crisis that began in 1929 set in. The AFL played a central, if not always fully 
acknowledged role in the years 1892-1894, the third, and last, cycle of working class struggle 
in the era of trustification. Prior to the extraordinarily massive upsurge of working class activity 
that began in 1932 (and realized, but only in part, the unfulfilled potential of this earlier era), 
this cycle of struggle was the largest in American labor history. It involved all the major sectors 
of the American proletariat, especially the vanguard strata in mining, steel, and rail. When it 
closed, American workers had suffered defeat in every major class battle during this cycle, 
and as result of these defeats the structure of American capitalism had for the next forty years 
been decided. 


If we examine the characteristic features of each strike, a common pattern emerges. In each 
case (Coeur d'Alene, Homestead, and Cripple Creek), workers formed a strike committee that 
functioned as a center of de facto dual power organizing food and fuel supplies, public order in 
the community, and armed self-defense. On the employers’ side, capitalist terror (mass firings, 
blacklists, pass systems, and the use of thieves, thugs, and murderers as well as private 
police) reigned, followed by, and once established, simultaneously with, massive state and 
federal intervention, i.e., State repression and terror (blanket court injunctions, troops, 
suspension of habeas corpus, round-ups, and imprisonment). All this was in addition to 
lockouts and the employment of scabs, which are normal, non-terrorist capitalist practices in 
any struggle against workers. Each strike, and, in fact, this entire cycle of struggle, contrary to 
earlier strikes and the other cycles of struggle in the era of trustification, was distinguished, not 
merely by the ferocity of class struggle, by the more or less immediate application of State 
terror. Each strike was defeated; and, while the collapse of significant labor organizations 
(Miners’ Union, Amalgamated, American Railway Union) can retrospectively be attributed to 
the success of State terror, the defeat of the strike cannot. Rather, from the perspective of the 
possibilities of a workers’ victory, what killed each strike, particularly in the face of unrelenting 
and seemingly overwhelming State repression, was the inability to more fully mobilize labor 
solidarity. The central impediment to more fully mobilizing labor solidarity in each and all case 
was the American Federal of Labor. 

During each of the major class battles in this final cycle of struggles in the era of trustification, 
he AFL, and its member unions, either waffled in support for strikers leaving them to go it 
alone, or consciously sought to practically undermine the organizing efforts and defensive 
measures of more militant worker-groups. 

Like the technological innovations introduced from above by employers in order to dilute skill, 
the industrial union represented the same threat of dilution only this time from below. Better to 
destroy that kind of union before it becomes too strong: Defend craft exclusivity regardless of 
the consequences for the class as a whole. This perspective constituted a very peculiar 
interpretation of the principle of working class self-reliance, but it was common to both the 
Federation and its craft union members: In relation to other proletarian strata and their 
organizations, the crafts opposed themselves finding their respective interests mutually 
exclusive; and, in relation to other classes, the Federation, acting without mandate, at it were, 
iS an organization ostensibly representing (but de facto substituting craft for) class-wide 
interests, found inter-class alliances unacceptable. 


Failed Worker-Farmer Alliance 
In several states (Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado), organized labor and the Farmers’ Alliance 
"fused" organizationally or formed joint tickets for electoral purposes, ran, and won seats in 
state legislatures in the elections of 1890. In those states where strong representation in 
legislatures was won, or legislative majorities were even achieved, reformers found 
themselves confronting the very real limitations of a local perspective, viz., new laws were tied 
up in the federal courts by railroads with their enormous resources, Republican governors 
vetoed reform legislation, in the South planter-merchants remained too powerful to overcome 
in a legislative context, etc. Those states where joint action occurred or its possibility existed 
were states on the periphery of the citadels of organized labor, in the West on the “frontier,” or 
the industrially backward South. In the first case, the frustrations of locally favorable, yet 
unsuccessful action led to the intuition of the necessity of a national organization. Founded in 
1891, that organization was the populist People's Party. In both cases, the need to reach out 


(which farmers’ organizations did) to labor's "big battalions,” and that meant the AFL, was also 
obvious. Equally obvious, was need for labor reciprocity. 

Underneath the uppermost layer of the national leadership, the American Federation of Labor 
did in fact, reciprocate. After the national election of November 1892 through to the fall of 
1894, local AFL organizations in the larger urban areas, and even statewide organizations, 
were, it appears, swept up in a rising populist tide. A mass movement in the United States was 
clearly ascendant, and almost all sectors of the working class were affected by it. But the 
Federation's national leadership, particularly Gompers, was dead set against the fusion taking 
place. 

We should be clear on the question of "causation" here. 

The crucial ingredient that, in the conventional view, exploded, as it were, the prospects for a 
farm-labor inter-class alliance was the ugly, resurgent nativism of organized workers in the 
North which neatly dovetailed with the rapid institution of Jim Crow segregation laws and 
"redneck demagoguery" in the South. But consider the significance of nativism and racism at 
this historical junction. 

First, northern farmers, who enthusiastically supported this inter-class alliance, were just as 
nativism as craft workers of New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, etc., and 
consistently advocated immigration controls in their platforms, literature, etc., in part out of 
deference to this nativist proletarian prejudice and in part out of a shared bigotry. Nativism 
could not have, then, underlay, even mediately, the collapse of worker-farmer unity. 

Second, the central historical event blocking a shift in the balance of class forces in the South 
up to its time, a shift which would have otherwise created the formal political opening in which 
segregation laws were enacted earlier and even more viciously than they eventually were, 
was the workers’ victory in the 1892 New Orleans dock strike. The chances for success of the 
latter had rested on a citywide shutdown, a general strike which the local AFL council and its 
affiliated unions had supported, thereby insuring the success of the strike. The strike was the 
last instance of black-white, unskilled-skilled solidarity in the South (or anywhere else in 
America) in the nineteenth century. After this event, the AFL, particularly in New Orleans, 
deserted the field, opposed "sympathy" strikes, and thereby allowed segregationist practices, 
shortly codified in law, on the docks. Thus, in a historically counterfactual manner it is evident 
that without the power of organized labor to oppose Jim Crow legislation, and without a 
vigorous campaign against it, segregation became a fact of life in the South. 

In both cases, then, the assertion of the historical-causal centrality of nativism and racism in 
undermining a worker-farmer alliance is a mystified expression veiling the role of the American 
Federation of Labor. Reason for the failure of a potentially proletarian led, worker-farmer inter- 
class alliance (its perverse, i.¢., nativist and racist, character aside) to develop can be found in 
the practice and policy of the Federation in the 1890s. Because of its practical commitment, 
not merely the primacy of but, to the exclusivity of craft privilege, the AFL objectively 
rationalized and encouraged nativism. The failure of a mature worker-poor farmer inter-class 
alliance to develop was an expression of the hegemony of a bureaucratized, privileged, and 
sectoral leadership over the organized, strategically positioned elements of the industrial 
proletariat in the United States. At the same time, that failure signified the overcoming by this 
leadership of its “crisis.” Gompers' re-assumption of control over the AFL after 1894 signified 
the stabilization of the Federation as a narrowly-based, craft organization committed to 
depoliticized, economist demands, to an acceptance of the eternal givenness of the capitalist 
Opposite the worker, and to a relative permanentization of intra-class divisions within the 
American proletariat. It signaled to the employers that the Federation would, in future years, 
consistently act as a brake on the militancy of workers, and it perhaps once and for killed the 


chances of worker-dominated, inter-class alliances against capital in the United States. 
Accordingly, after 1894 the Federation's stand against militancy and its acceptance of the 
reality of capital in its historically constituted form not only signified the AFL's own stabilization 
but also that of U.S. capitalism in its fully emergent trustified or monopoly form. 

The period of a class struggle-grounded proletarian challenge to capitalist hegemony in 
American society in the era of trustification was drawing to a close. The action of the 
Federation had largely closed it on terms favorable to trustified capital, for it would be forty 
years before another challenge was mounted. 


Working Class Organizations (II!) 

Industrial Workers of the World - The Situation of the IWW, 1905-1920 
The hardcore of most active IWW organizers formed a “party” operating inside the broader 
organization, whose membership fluctuated up and down in accordance with struggles and 
successes in strikes and organizing drives. This is not entirely adequate. Lacking a formal 
discipline and organizational centralism, the Wobblies were not a party; yet avoiding any 
formal determination, in the historically effective sense these men and women were a group of 
like-thinking individuals held together by a bond, not an emotional attachment, but one formed 
by shared valuations and analysis that was crystallized in the critique of capitalism and the 
prescriptions that flowed from it. They, in other words, formed an informal “party” within the 
more militant layers of the proletariat in this era. 
The IWW’s great strength was its effort to build all-grades, industrial unions as the basis for 
pushing class struggle with tacitly revolutionary undertones into the direction of an open 
confrontation with the bosses. In this regard, one may point out (as Cannon did) the anomaly 
of an organization that was programmatically oriented to organizing the “main mass base” of 
the working class in the trustified industries of the East, but an organization that in its practice 
actually pursued construction of the bulk of those unions in the “peripheral western fringes” of 
the United States, where it required its main cadres among the “marginal” and migratory 
workers in this region. This had not always (i.e., since 1905) been the case, since until 1914 
or thereabouts, the Wobblies operated in the East in those incipit mass production industries, 
as the strikes in Lawrence and Patterson for example indicate. 
It is our understanding, perhaps mistaken, that the shift to the westward periphery was a 
response to the war, the repression it was sure to bring on an anti-capitalist organization 
Opposed in principle to that war, a temporary maneuver. If so, call it (retrospectively) mistaken, 
but see it for what it was. 
This was not in and of itself a shortcoming, since “class struggle runs its logical course 
everywhere — but only in the long run, not in a straight line” (Cannon). This situation facing 
the IWW was in principle rectifiable, for the revolutionary movement develops itself, not where 
it pleases but where it can, and finds in the first cadres of the organization the bearers of its 
perspectives. But, then, in the case of the IWW, “Simply having the right form of organization 
did not provide the IWW with the key to quick victory in the trustified industries.” So we come 
back to the party, to a flexible organization, flexible with a view to the twists and turns of the 
class struggle because its core cadre (i.¢., its leadership) embody the accumulated and 
reflected knowledge and experience of the working class as a global reality, not just it is found 
in one of its national patches. Or, so the argument of this Bolshevik type goes. This line of 
thinking does develop some genuine insight, but it will only take us so far. 
The first, important point is that, like today, there was no “full employment” reality in the era of 
the IWW. Instead, the cyclical character of capitalist development decisively shaped daily 
reality, periodic booms and busts exhibited as crises and severe contractions (depressions). 


This fundamental situation produced, second, a surplus army of unemployed labor, then, 
squeezed out of the East (today, a global surplus population whose reality is everywhere, in 
every nation on Earth, determinant). In times of crisis and depression (specifically, 1907 and 
1913-1914, respectively), this industrial reserve army enormously expanded. 

Characteristic of the situation in this period, many among the mass of unemployed workers 
became migratory, so that, third, in the West (which was still undergoing an early phase of 
rapid capitalist development) a floating labor force existed, and “the supply drifted toward the 
demand” (Cannon). 

So the IWW in the West (meaning everything west of the Appalachians) organized migrant 
workers, who responded, for the most part temporarily (i.e., during the course of the 
immediate struggle), enthusiastically. The cadre it did develop came right from this layer, and 
assimilated the programmatic call for a revolutionary overthrow of capitalism. “The IWW was 
right at home among footloose workers who found casual employment in the harvest fields - 
traveling by freight train to follow the ripening of the grain, then back by freight train again to 
the transportation centers for any kind of work they could find there; railroad construction 
workers, shipping out for temporary jobs and then shipping back to the cities into 
unemployment again; lumberjacks, metal miners, seamen, etc., who lived in insecurity and 
worked, when they worked, under the harshest, most primitive conditions” (Cannon). ...There 
is a historical homology with today's casualization or precarity in this... The electoral system of 
bourgeois democracy has been the coffin burying revolutionary development in the United 
States. The entire political system in the U.S. offered nothing to this migratory or floating labor 
population. No provision was made for it. These workers couldn’t qualify to vote because they 
were absent residential qualifications. They had, accordingly, few political rights because in 
this era (and today also) so much depended on a settled residence. Dispossessed, homeless, 
outcasts, absent roots or a stake in any place in society, with nothing to lose. 

Even without a theorization of the relation of the state to capital, it made little sense to this 
vast proletariat to argue for a movement through the institutions of bourgeois democracy. 
These workers fully agreed with the Wobblies that electoral commitments were delusionary 
and a trap. Their own struggle and experience confirmed this conviction: Viciously exploited 
by the bosses, oppressed by the state (especially at the municipal and county level), these 
workers understood the elections were the way the bosses made nice and got what they 
wanted in the way of the legal and socio-institutional premises that secured capitalism's 
uninterrupted operation. In contradiction, the IWW spoke directly to them, as in direct action 
counterposed to political action so called, and its bold, encompassing program of revolution by 
direct action spoke their language, a perspective they readily assimilated. 

In this respect the IWW constituted itself as a compressed proletarian counter culture, as the 
informal party, the union social center, home family and school, within which a vision of the 
world was elaborated that mediated daily practice and oriented workers toward the future. 
There's more: The migratory workers and this floating surplus labor population in the West 
were not elements of a lumpenproletariat. They were the young, the adventurous, those 
forced out of the main industries in communities that were more settled. Or those who 
sojourned in search of adventure and opportunity. They had been badly bruised and beaten, 
but not conquered, i.e., they had not experienced a history of defeats and consequent 
demoralization such as in the struggles of the past three-four decades. The great strength of 
the IWW in regard to these workers was the insistence, and the proof founded in successful 
actions and strikes, that solidarity counted perhaps more than anything else, that workers 
could win by themselves and reorganize the world: This provided these workers with the 


confidence, manifested in their combativity, and inspired them to struggle when everything 
appeared at first set against them. 


“Failure” of the Wobblies 
As the most important political organization of the working class in U.S. history, and a 
significant organization worldwide, the “failure” of the Wobblies (IWW) has been inadequately 
explored. Our remarks here are obviously summary, and while reproducing this inadequately, 
we hope they are suggestive. 
First, consider repression. 
There was Palmer Raids in 1919, arrests, imprisonment and deportations especially of the 
militant foreign language sections of the Socialist Party, in other words, the destruction of the 
most militant, a large layer among a multiply national proletariat. 
But the IWW was, in fact, subject to massive repression long before this, especially after it 
shifted the bulk of its organizing efforts westward. And it was the full array of available 
repressive forces that was brought to bear on its members. Among others, here, we only need 
mention the defeat in Wheatland where repression was conducted by the state (sheriff and 
deputies, and prosecutors) in conjunction with capital (growers), the deportation into the 
Arizona desert at Bisbee organized by a copper capital, Dodge Phelps, with its phalanx of 
middle strata vigilantes (Citizen's Protective League) and the sheriff and his deputies in tow, 
the torture and lynching of Frank Little executed by the primary repressive forces of the state 
itself, the army. 
Second, take the relation between center and organizers on the ground. 
The Wobblies were not completely decentralized, as the discussion of Frank Little (IWW 
General Executive Board member) with Charles Lambert (Sacramento local leader) in mid- 
August 1915 concerning Wheatland suggests. Nonetheless, there is a question of the degree 
of autonomy that was exercised in California with a view to threats of arson as a form of 
pressure on the state government to release Ford and Suhr who had been railroaded into 
prison on convictions for their alleged roles in the shooting of a deputy sheriff and a county 
district attorney at Wheatland. In point of fact, Little delegated from the Board did not object in 
principle, or so it appears, to this tactic. What he got was legal cover (from Lambert), so the 
union itself (including its Board) would not be held legally responsible for arsonist activity. If 
the Wobblies had been completed decentralized, it wouldn't have mattered what Little and the 
Board thought. Thus, there had to have been agreement that arson was a legitimate tactic to 
be employed in the campaign to get the two imprisoned IWW members released. 
This much said, the development of activity in the inland, hops producing valleys of northern 
California suggests a degree of autonomy, or a lack of contact, between “center” and “local” 
within a revolutionary organization that, even then, is and was, in our view, unacceptable... for 
reason of, among others perhaps, the entirely foreseeable consequences of a local operating 
on its own as occurred at Wheatland. 
Third, there was enormous shift in the primacy of formal domination of capital over labor in 
production as an epochal development to that of real domination, realized most forcibly in the 
big factory based on mass production technology. 
The Industrial Workers of the World, the foreign language sections of the Socialist Party, and 
the mass of steel workers that John Fitzpatrick and William Foster sought to unionize in the 
1919 steel organizing drive were overwhelmingly unskilled worker masses, immigrants hailing 
from south and eastern Europe, the former in particular one of the zones of a rising, viscerally 
anti-bourgeois, proto-socialist opposition to the emergence and development of capitalism 
where the village community dominated social life. (The other regions included southwestern 


Russia, Andalusian Spain, and central Mexico.) These were the zones wherein proletarian 
behaviors were rooted in the past communal traditions (still a dimension of living memory), 
where these “new” proletarians were not habituated to capitalist production, where the answer 
to the "social question" was a “leap over” the capitalist mode of production (not by way of 
revolutionary land division and Statist nationalizations a la Bolshevism but) in the form of an 
egalitarian transformation along old communal lines (in Spain, an emancipacidn integral on 
the later anarchist model). 

In the specific historical context of these 1919-1920 American struggles (repression and class 
confrontation), capital’s victory signaled the triumph of mass production or continuous flow 
technologies that transformed the material aspects of work: It was in this transformation the 
challenge launched against capital from the standpoint of its revolutionary transcendence 
disappeared for over forty years... 


Between Trustification and the Big Factory 

If we really desire an answer to the question, “What went wrong with the IWW?”, starting from 
the historic defeat of 1919-1920 we must be pursued along the lines of suggested here ... To 
state the matter somewhat differently, the IWW militants were the precise historical 
counterparts of revolutionary anarchists at the base of the CNT who held the barricades in 
Barcelona in early May 1937... these new workers were themselves the issue. Still another 
aspect of the “failure” of the Wobblies resided in the fact that organizationally they were ill- 
suited to the emergent mass worker with his regular employer, with his peasant horizons that 
did not get him beyond formal democracy, striving for stability in work (union representation), 
in consumption (increased wages, and benefits) and for social incorporation (into the really 
existing American nation), all, on the basis of introduction of continuous flow methods of 
production, heralding the final end of formal domination in the epochal sense. 

Embodying those methods the “big factory” is, as we understand it, a shorthand way of 
referring to an autos-centered, huge industrial complexes involving masses of workers and 
firms, concentrated complex of mass production industries spread out over vast industrial 
landscapes, and within each single geographical setting locales that consisted of multiple 
buildings and structures housing anywhere from 5,000 to 20,000 workers (or more, for 
instance, at Ford River Rouge in 1931 some 101,000 to 103,000 workers were employed), 
that moment of the era of real domination in which Taylorized, continuous flow production 
formed the most advanced form of organization of the labor processes. where “advanced” 
refers to level of development of technological inputs. Cannon’s article on the Wobblies was in 
fact written in high tide of this era. It is likely that unionized labor and full-time, stable work and 
high wages in the capitalist metropolises was characteristic solely of this era. 

Consider a contrast between two forms of productive organization, one a schema based on 
universal machine and the other, the new configuration, serial machinery or generalized mass 
production. Within the former, an oppositional proletarian culture of daily life necessarily arose 
because workers formed, to use Marx’s simple yet pregnant phase, a class “in” but not “of” 
society. But within the latter totality, what was unique about this situation is that here, to begin 
at least, workers were “in” and “of” society. 

So consider the contrast again solely in its productive sense (hence, consider it basically but 
narrowly). To one side (the old productive schema), the neo-classical economists’ view 
(Marshall, Jevons, etc.) is perfectly congruent with cyclical development, and, in this context, 
with this situation of workers, with long hours, penury and misery: Wages, it is assumed, are 
flexible, workers’ struggles altogether external to the economy, which Is, It is believed, 
autonomous and self-regulatory, “natural” as it were. In particular, unions artificially hold up 


wages. The State has not yet even ideologically separated itself from its relation to capital: It 
has no policy vis-a-vis labor, only a practice aimed at preventing such artificial, non-natural 
intrusion. Thus, for example, in the United States at the depth of one of many “great 
depressions” gaunt and hungry railway workers, those employed, struck massively and 
nationally, beginning all along the Baltimore & Ohio, against another round of wage cuts in 
July 1877. Rutherford Hayes, as the Executive personally embodying the imperatives of 
capital, ordered the army into the machine shops, roundhouses and depots to suppress the 
strike. To the other side (the new productive schema), against neo-classical bourgeois 
economic theory, Keynesianism was perfectly congruent with the reality within which workers 
were situated: Instead of formal domination (or in the era of epochal transition to real 
domination), real domination pure and simple; instead of production of the means of 
production and for luxury consumption, mass production for mass consumption; instead of 
universal machines as a premise of craft mobility, continuous flow, paradigmatically assembly 
line production; instead of tiny skilled stratum in a sea of unskilled worker masses, mass 
workers without vanguards; instead of wages as a flexible variable that capital aims at 
depressing, especially during crisis, unions as interference in the otherwise self-regulatory 
character of the economy and the state as the immediate, direct guarantee of the system of 
social relations, an upward direction of wages providing the dynamic, internal demand that 
permits the system to expand, unions welcomed as the mechanism to discipline labor within 
the framework of capitalist social relations and the state actively interjecting itself into the 
circuits of capital to insure low levels of unemployment (high demand) through public 
expenditures; instead of an oppositional workers’ culture mediated through capital's relentless 
drive for absolute surplus value, capital actively seeking to integrate workers, to 
“embourgelosify” them in and through consumption, through production of a mass culture of 
capital’s spectacle. An oppositional culture of daily life has disappeared. 

The Wobblies did not, as did the Bolsheviks, base them on a small skilled stratum of workers 
largely engaged in metalworking, but on a vast unskilled proletarian mass engaged in all the 
heavy, dangerous and exhausting labor. These were the only significant working class layers 
in the twilight era of formal domination. The skilled stratum that Bolsheviks organized among 
and on which their “party of a new type” rested has largely disappeared from history. The 
unskilled, massive “new” proletarian layer on which the Wobblies organization rested also 
disappeared, or, better, it was generalized and reappeared as the dominant figure of the mass 
production industries. 

Under these conditions, atop all the repression the big factory facilely lent itself to a reformist 
project marginalizing the Wobblies: Organizing involving institutionalized collective bargaining, 
a legalized contract extended over a set duration of time, instead of provisional agreements 
that are not legally binding; reliance on large-scale strikes, factory shutdowns, plant closures 
and mediation by union leaders and the institutions of the state (NLRB, the Democratic party) 
instead of the enforcement of the agreements by irregular (frequency undetermined) or 
quickie strikes that relies solely on the initiative and self-activity of workers themselves, on 
worker participation and direct confrontation; electoral activity and orientation to legislative 
reform instead of anti-parliamentarianism; and, bureaucratized unions, extensive paid staffs, a 
detailed division of labor and bloated hierarchy, unions de facto integrated into the state 
apparatus and politically dependent upon a party of capital all of which a formal party of 
reformists (in its wildest fantasies) seeks to seize and capture, instead of a dual “union” 
together with an informal “party,” a bond, of like-mind, committed revolutionaries. 


Part II 
The Era of the Big Factory 
Working Class Organizations (IV) — The Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) and the 
Communist Party 
The working class strike upsurge of 1933-1934 had a distinctive character as, at its mass 
base, it was made up largely of the sons (daughters) of immigrant parents. These workers 
were “white,” Europeans. Ethnically and nationally, they were Italians (southern Europe); 
Poles, Czechs, Serbs and Slovenians (central and southeast Europe); and Russians, 
Lithuanians and Finns (eastern Europe). Among the latter two groups, there was a large 
Jewish component, distinct because it was artisan if not proletarian. 
The parentage of these workers had been part of a massive wave of immigration that they 
(more rather than less) defined, a wave that began around 1880 and peaked in 1913 (having 
finally subsided in roughly 1940). With the exception of the nationally diverse Jewish working 
class element, the vast overwhelming majority of these immigrants had been peasants. The 
reason for immigrant ranged from the displacement on the land to political repression: 
Southern Europeans left their homeland in an ongoing agricultural crisis, where 
overpopulation was set against the reality of land shortage (the central Italian mezzadria 
system, a form of sharecropping tenancy, involved the division of ever smaller plots of land 
from generation to generation) or agricultural blight (e.g., vine disease that ruined peasant 
crop); central and southeastern Europeans confronted political and economic turmoil (e.g., the 
Balkans War of 1910-1913); eastern Europeans faced political repression, war and revolution, 
with, of the course, the accompanying dislocation. 
It is important to note that all of territories and regions these ethnic and national groups hailed 
from had been controlled by States that amounted to the despotic landlord written large 
(Tsarist Russia, the Austro-Hungarian empire, and Wilhelmite Germany which for peasants 
meant Junker domination); and, it can also be noted that these peasants, though some came 
from regions of communality, were for the most part classically rural, i.e., individualistic. In 
America, these immigrants experienced a labor process that was frighteningly unfamiliar, and, 
nascently in the era of real domination of labor by capital, increasingly organized on the basis 
of work-groups segregated by language and ethnicity, work-groups overseen by hostile if not 
merely unsympathetic “native” foremen (who themselves were former craftsmen). 
Hostility had, for second generation sons (and daughters), lessened somewhat, and they had 
partially undergone habituation to capitalist production (i.e., to the rhythms, pace and the 
experience of work). But only partially: The initial industrial upsurge (1933) was not primarily 
concerned with wages and hours, but with the petty tyranny of managers, foremen and 
supervisors in production, and the inhuman pace of work that bosses demanded from workers 
“fortunate enough” to work under depression conditions... 
The general crisis of capitalism on a world-scale, otherwise known as the “Great Depression,” 
the resultant collapse and the ruling class fear of a mass initiated social transformation that 
this collapse produced, had catapulted Franklin Roosevelt to power with a program for 
bureaucratized, top-down change designed to head off the prospect of thoroughgoing 
challenge to the prerogatives of capital, and, on this basis, the possibility of a reorganization of 
society as a whole. The program of Roosevelt’s first “hundred days” was the counter offered 
by an internally divided ruling class to these possibilities. he ClO can and should be viewed in 
terms of the project of a bureaucratic cooptation of mass energies. 
As part of Roosevelt’s program, passage of the National Recovery Act (1933) provided a legal 
sanction for an explosion of mass activity, the first point of departure for working class 
upsurge, a wave of strikes that swept the American industrial landscape. Engaging all 


categories of workers, including even the unemployed, organized labor grew exponentially 
over the course of the decade. The second point of departure, as it were, was the bitter (non- 
Stalinist) Communist-led struggles in Toledo, Minneapolis and San Francisco in 1934. These 
general strikes detonated a second wave of activity, that, legally sanctioned by the Wagner Act 
(1935), transformed the industrial landscape of the American “big factory.” What had 
happened? 

By late 1933 or early 1934, small groups of radicals and militant craftsmen began to solidify 
relations with industrially strategic groups of second generation workers, who, in turn, were 
able to mobilize the ethnic and informal workplace associations and networks in which they 
were embedded. It was these networks, or the militants who had emerged at their centers, at 
which the CIO took aim. 

The Committee of Industrial Organizations at its origins was an alliance of dissident trade 
union bureaucrats. It was possessed of real financial resources, as well as_ political 
sponsorship inside the State. By design, its purpose was to co-opt an already existing and 
growing mass movement of shop committees and local militants whose practice was very 
much on the order of class struggle unionism. 

The latter groups had two summits or “vanguards.” First, there was the Communist party, and 
other smaller revolutionary socialist organizations, in the mass production industries. Second, 
there were comparably smaller, informal groups of skilled craftsmen whose practice (as 
exhibited in daily struggles) was shaped by refined syndicalist traditions (especially those of 
the Wobblies) significantly to the left of “pure and simple” unionism of the AFL. 

Let us forcefully assert that, in the era of real domination — the outset of era of the “big 
factory,” in the most advanced national section of capitalism on a world scale, successful co- 
option of a mass working class upsurge was not consequent upon “objective” limitations. The 
CIO was, in the end, able to steer the upsurges of the thirties (‘33-'34, ‘36-’37) along the path 
of a reformist renewal of American capitalism, and, specifically, affirmation of New Deal 
democracy, for two reasons. 

First, in the innermost recesses of their souls, the working masses of men (and women) did 
not even tacitly possess transcendent desires, ideal interests and aspirations. 

Second, the Communist party, by far the largest oppositional current operating within and 
“building” the mass movement was not a revolutionary organization. 

With a single exception, the conditions of life of the masses of working men and women were 
differently, perhaps qualitatively incommensurate with that of their parents. That exception? 
Both fathers and sons, mothers and daughters were impoverished. But here, in America, the 
similarity ended: In the land of enormous productive capacity, even under depression 
conditions sons and daughters could imagine creature comforts, luxury, commodity 
consumption: A changes of clothes, a suit, more than one dress, a radio, a telephone, perhaps 
a car, even a home someday. Individualistically predisposed, these desires were easily 
generated and canalized. With ties to the homeland long broken, and ties binding the family of 
old weakening under the relentless assault of making a living under conditions of industrial 
capitalist production, these hidden hopes and aspirations, in the starkest period repressed and 
below consciousness, were overwhelming in personalizing and shaping practical orientations 
of whole social groups. 

At the same time, sons and daughters were the first in the family histories (including the 
history of the extended family still extant in the old country) to ever experience political 
enfranchisement (daughters after 1925). For them, to vote in the municipality and nationally, 
and to openly express an opinion, even a critical one, was this not the very definition of 
freedom? 


Here, the vision of a Democracy in which every man and women could look forward to political 
representation in the State formed the horizon of practical expectations at which these 
workers maximally operated. Such a perspective could never form the basis for practical 
elaboration of an alternative, communitarian vision of social life: Talk of sharing wealth, of 
expropriating the bosses, of socialism, was just talk. In America, that was the fantasy. 

For all this, the upsurges of the thirties remain perhaps the most dynamic period of working 
class activity in American history. In contrast to the methods and forms employed in the 
contemporary era following upon the end of the last cycle of working class struggle in the post 
imperialist war period (if the last big action was the 1978 coal miners’ strike, its end was 
cemented with the election of Reagan to the presidency), the enormous power held by 
American labor was created on the basis of a series of strike waves and social mobilizations 
from the mid-thirties into the mid-forties. 

Engaging all categories of workers, including even the unemployed, organized labor grew 
explosively in this decade. The ignition point, as it were, was the bitter 1934 struggles in 
Toledo, Minneapolis and San Francisco. Culminating in citywide general strikes, workers, 
facing down court injunctions, scabs, thugs armed by the bosses, and massed police forces 
(including state troopers), propelled themselves into naked class confrontations that resulted, 
among other things, in jail time, injury, and even death. With capital unwilling to embrace 
unionization, its acceptance guarded and conditional, that is what it took to win; and, well 
organized, workers won. 

And how did capital respond? 

Individual capitalists could not effectively counteract workers. The State (here, the federal 
government), in contradictorily unifying individuals capitals under the leadership of the 
dominant faction personified by Roosevelt, was, however, central to the entire process. 
Clearly, against the opposition of certain capitalist factions, legislation was enacted that at 
once met some worker demands (but, of course, in only a partial and limited way), and 
effectively established novel conditions under which the cycle of capital accumulation would 
be renewed. 

Against the background of the worst depression conditions in the history of industrial 
capitalism, the core legislation was designed, doubly, to put a floor on cyclical downturns and 
to facilitate integration of industrial workers into the system of social relations from the 
standpoint of qualitatively increasing effective demand. 

The former group of enactments included the Agricultural Adjustment Act (May 1933), 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act (May 1933), and the Farm Credit Act (June 1933), which, 
taken together, set up an institutionally-based national agricultural policy that took farm 
produced commodities (grain, livestock, etc.) off the market thereby putting a brake on the 
overproduction that had drastically deflated agricultural prices and provided relief to farmers in 
terms of mortgage lending and financing. Similarly, the Emergency Banking Act (March 1933), 
Truth-in-Securities Act (May 1933), Glass-Steagall Banking Act (June 1933), and the Banking 
Act of 1935 provided the Executive with the authority to regular banks and money supply 
(through the Federal Reserve) and control gold export. It further established institutional 
scrutiny of corporate public securities; institutionally separated commercial banks from their 
securities affiliates and divorced investment banks from their deposit business, and added a 
federal guarantee of bank deposits while compelling banks so secured to join the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The latter group of enactments included the Wagner Act (August 1935) and Social Security 
Act (August 1935, 1939). The Wagner Act gave a newly appointed National Labor Relations 
Board the authority to call elections for employee representation in workplaces, prohibited 


employer coercion or restrain, required management to deal with the election-determined, 
representative of the majority of employees, and, provided the Board with the machinery to 
enforce its decisions. While the Social Security Act provided as a national system a 
compulsory contributions-based pension fund generated through a regressive tax on 
employee payrolls and on employers. It also provided for specialized types of public 
assistance for those already on or qualified for relief such as the currently aged (Survivor's 
Insurance), the blind, and dependent children. The Act also set up a states-based, patchwork 
network (lacking a uniform national standard) of unemployment and workman's 
compensations. 

From the capitalist perspective, this legislation did little to stimulate demand, setting off 
instead a massive explosion of working class activity and pressure for, among other things, 
wage increases won through union organizing: Beginning in 1936, 3.7 million industrial 
workers were unionized. On the heels of the 1936-1937 wave of sit-down strikes, by 1938 8.3 
million workers belonged to industrial unions. 

Still, again from capital’s standpoint, those wage increases, taken together with the shake-out 
(bankruptcies, bank closure, etc., and the consequent devaluation of capital stock), did 
translate into a significant uptick in effective demand. 

The very initial signs of an upturn occurred in winter 1935-1936, and by late 1936 and early 
1937 the depression appeared to have come to an end in all the developed areas of the 
capitalist world, not just the United States, but England and Germany also. By the first quarter 
of 1937, industrial production had achieved and surpassed the levels of 1929 everywhere 
except in France (where a marked expansion had nonetheless occurred in the same three 
month period). 

In fact, anxiety over a rapid inflation began to grip business circles. Between summer 1936 
and spring 1937, raw material prices skyrocketed. An unweighted average of the 1937 
wholesale price index for Great Britain, Italy, Sweden and the United States showed an 
increase of nearly 14% for the year. (For France, the index for 1937 showed an increase of a 
whopping 38%.) Rearmament, a building boom (including public works infrastructure), and 
wage increases were, on capitalist accounts, fueling an inflation. Fears of a renewal of the 
boom and bust cycle began to haunt leading elements within the bourgeoisie. Roosevelt, for 
his part, ordered a large cut in public expenditures and restrictive monetary policies as well. 
Industrial activity slowed in summer 1937, and in the fall it took a noose dive. Unemployment 
rose sharply. By winter 1938, the slump had returned. 

Again, we ask what had happened? 

Consider these same events, this time without refracting them through the prism of an 
objectivistic account of the movement of capital, but instead from the perspective of the 
activity of the working class. 

Between the summers of 1936 and 1937, the shop committees within the massive industrial 
sector of the United States economy launched an offensive against capital perhaps unequaled 
in the history of labor struggles, real movement that had as its end both the material 
augmentation of working class life and the societal legitimization of labor's self-organization. 
New tactics appeared, specifically the sit-down strike and the mass picket. The sit-downs 
began in rubber in 1936, and were immediately generalized to auto and electrical. Glass and 
optical soon followed. For forty-four days in early (winter) 1937, General Motors plant 
complexes in Flint, Cleveland and Detroit were struck. Court injunctions were issued and 
ignored. Police attempts to storm the factories were turned back. No raw materials got into the 
plants, no cars came off the lines. First GM, then Chrysler caved. Union recognition for the 
UAW was won. In spring 1937, a final colossal denotation: Four-hundred seventy-seven (477) 


sit-downs occurred, strikes involving 400,000 workers that included beyond the industrial 
sector garbage collectors and gravediggers, prisoners, students, hospital workers and 
engineers. 

Rising raw material costs were merely a backdrop to the situation on the ground. Fears over a 
return of a slump never penetrated the mass of owners. Instead, it was the workers who held 
their gaze captive: Ford excepted, capital was terrified. It froze. Immobilization had a precise 
objective outcome: An investment strike not as a conscious choice but because capital was 
petrified, incapable of any activity other than reflex reaction. Layoffs. Only then did the so- 
called objective consequences follow: Rising unemployment, falling demand (for means of 
production and raw materials) snowballing into a collapse (with cutbacks in working class 
consumption). Productive activity at a standstill: Return of the slump. 

(Among the great capitalist powers, only the United States returned to the depths of 
depression. Not so in Great Britain where a sharp but brief downturn occurred, and not all in 
Germany, Italy or Sweden. Yes, France did undergo a step downturn, but it too was beset by 
labor troubles.” Simple proof that it was the class struggle and not an objectivistic logic of 
capital that was decisive.) 

The case of Ford is instructive. 

It resisted for four more years before it acknowledged the UAW and negotiated its first 
collective bargaining contract. In other words, two years into it, it was the surge in government 
spending on armaments in preparations for entry into the imperialist world war, i.e., the power 
of diverse capitals unified in the State, that finally forced Ford into line. 

All the appeals by way of explanation to the chauvinistic consciousness of workers, while true, 
miss this point. In the fight of the “democratic” imperialists against the fascists, American 
workers, with all the obvious handicaps they labored under (no-strike commitments, grueling 
pace of work, long hours), gained enormously during the war, organizational gains but at the 
price of bureaucratization. 


The State (Concentrated Power of Capital) and Workers in the 
Last Imperialist World War 

The war was a turning point in this period of rapid, vigorous growth in unionized labor. 
The State (here, the federal government) was central to the entire process. Union leadership 
and leading organizations within industrial labor committed themselves to foregoing the strike 
weapon. In return for the no-strike pledge, the State, engaged in mortal combat over the 
geography, resource allocation, and ultimate control of capital accumulation on a world scale, 
pushed the various, diverse capitals aside, reined them in, in order to insure the requirements 
and continuity of wartime production. (The State could do this because its autonomy is 
constituted in mediating the conflicts between otherwise competing capitals, in forging their 
unity to assure the conditions for capitalist reproduction.) The entire process gave the 
appearance, or so it appeared to union leaders, that the State and industrial unions were 
symbiotically locked together. 
In permitting unions to sign up new members, to hold elections for representation, and to 
engage in collective bargaining, federal intervention created space for tacit bureaucrats to 
institutionalize their control over the unions. An entire array of federal agencies were involved, 
including the National Labor Relations Board, the National Defense Mediation Board and, 
perhaps most importantly, the War Labor Board. These agencies monitored, supervised and 
intervened extensively in production to ensure its continuity. All and all, these practices gave 
bureaucratization a powerful boost as it developed within the context of expanded 
unionization. 


By the end of the imperialist world war, the 1938 figure (8.3 million) had nearly doubled again 
to 15 million unionized workers. 

Wartime demand, coupled with temporary massive Statification (that included planning of 
production, subsidized construction of plant equipment, guaranteed contracts, suppression of 
wage increases and price control over or financial support for raw materials purchase, none of 
this in any way impinging on private property in production, effectively a State governed, i.e., 
initiated, monitored and supervised, transfer of surplus value), formed the basis for a renewal 
of accumulation. 


War's Aftermath - Destruction of a Socialist Current in the American Working Class (The 
Communist Party) 

The immediate aftermath of the imperialist world war was characterized by a consolidation of 
union leadership’s position as a bureaucratized top layer inside the industrial unions as a 
whole. 

This consolidation was carried out in two directions, by way of suppression of a variety of rank 
and file and socialist organizations, and by way of expulsion of reds. The work of suppression 
was greatly aided by the wartime constitution of industrial unions as national unions, which 
was, as already indicated, largely achieved through the pressure of the State seeking to 
insure continuity of production. The one thing independent groups (including explicitly 
communist political organizations), such as the Rank and File caucus in the UAW, militant 
trade unionists and even Trotskyists like the Workers Party, all lacked was a national 
organization (with its monies, organizers and newspapers) inside the unions themselves. This, 
the leadership obviously had all over them. On top of this shortcoming, there were collective 
bargaining practices, which, again as suggested, which were (and are) in essence 
bureaucratic and cannot be effected utilized to create and built democratic, autonomous 
organizations. Finally, when all else failed, there was red-baiting, which, with its monopoly of 
the means of internal communication, allowed the bureaucratized union leaderships to 
effectively define (pathetically in terms of genuine “Americanism”) who was an outsider and 
who was not. 

Expulsion of the Communists, as a group precisely those who had made the greatest 
contribution to organizing industrial unions, was in all respects easier than suppression of rank 
and file dissidents. This was the case primarily for three reasons. First, Communists, even 
though feverishly engaged in building industrial unions in the period under discussion (1935- 
1945), never pursued the construction of autonomous rank-and-file organizations, and with 
them the development of class consciousness. Instead, they invariably preferred 
organizations servilely dependent upon, and workers with uncritical allegiance to, the Party. 
Accordingly, outside its own membership, the Party could not, beyond its loyal periphery, 
count on the mass of workers for support. Second, and concomitantly, interested in power for 
its own sake and for the sake of the Soviet Union, Communists blocked with leaders at the 
top, i.e., with precisely those nascent bureaucrats (the likes of Hillman, Lewis and Dubinsky), 
who had the same interests in an institutionally secured alien power, power over and against 
workers and against other organized forces. Third, the Communists were, during the war, the 
most vocal in suppressing wildcats, assembly line work stoppages, in raising production 
norms, in calling for piecemeal rates, etc., all in order to increase productive output, that is, in 
support of the no-strike pledge, which the Party saw as a direct means of support of the Soviet 
Union in its war effort. Thus, in the calculated hysteria that swept the unions and America in 
the late forties, Communists had preciously little good will among industrial union workers to 
fall back on: The CPUSA really opened itself up to this with the idiotic Soviet sycophantic no 


strike pledge during the war. Who would rush to communists defense in light of that? I'm But 
once the CP went down, the other smaller organizations were far easier to pick off.) So the 
absence of an ostensibly revolutionary current among workers, here together with the Cold 
War, and the expansion of U.S. productivity, made it in part possible for capital to avoid any 
large-scale confrontation with workers. 

The Communist party (USA), bureaucratically Stalinist, was a reformist organization. Its tasks 
were always linked to, first and foremost, defense of the Soviet Union. (Its idiotic, Soviet 
chauvinist commitment to a “no strikes” policy during the war which making it highly 
susceptible to purges after the war proves this point.) 

It “built” mass organizations such as unemployed committees, workplace factions and, of 
course, the CIO, in order to pressure for the purpose of doing deals, quite in character, with 
existing union leaderships (or, to oust, said leaderships if altogether reactionary). And it made 
these alliances at the top (with trade union officialdom) for the further purpose of bringing 
pressure to bear on the Roosevelt Administration to treat fairly, equitably, and as allies with the 
Soviet Union (against the Nazi threat). 

In the period of the popular front, it never gave a thought to the autonomous activity of the 
working class, and, dialectically, the self-development of awareness of class, because the first 
proletarian State already existed, had to be defended at all costs (until another revolutionary 
wave broke on the capitalist world, this wasn’t one, Stalin said so), and, in at this historical 
junction, because that State pursued a policy of maneuver among the great imperialist 
powers. 

This was the policy the CPUSA leadership followed, and, as centralist as well as bureaucratic, 
this is the policy that, in the end, the membership carried out. 


The Solidification of Bureaucratic Institutions during the High Era (1952-1969) of the Big 
Factory in American Working Class Life 

The key development in formation of a bureaucracy in the industrial unions was the 
institutionalization of a step-by-step grievance procedure. Effectively, and by design (since it 
included as a final step strike barring arbitration), the procedure kept production rolling, 
thereby leaving, it should be noted, management, capital’s, power intact. 
The effect of the grievance procedure was to shift power away from the shopfloor toward 
union leaderships, and not merely the bargaining unit or union local but the national 
leaderships. It put an end to the alternative, informal practices, face-to-face confrontations 
between stewards and foremen or supervisors, that demanded the presence of the steward 
and, almost invariably, led to stoppage of the production line. The situation had, 
obviously,been the source of the steward’s power, including the power of disciplining workers 
when an issue was, in fact, settled. 
Instead, the grievance procedure pushed power upward, and, as it came to pass, the steward 
system was incorporated into the contract (giving capital, it should be noted, the right to 
bargain over union representation, the number and authority, if not the personages, of the 
representatives). 
Grievance procedure, wage and benefit patterns, and an elaborate contract language were 
developed by union leaderships and embodied in patterned, national contracts, otherwise 
known as master contracts. 
It was the force of State intervention that assured something like a master contract would be 
the outcome of collective bargaining during the war, since it was the most effective means 
(ie., quickest) from the State’s standpoint of overcoming potential disruptions to production. 


It was in the largest industrial unions, the “big battalions” (auto, steel, rubber, electrical 
equipment, meatpacking and coal mining) wherein pattern bargaining was established and 
evolved. A similar situation prevailed in freight and telecommunications with the largest, 
productively crucial (hence, powerful) unions, the Teamsters and Communications Workers of 
America. 

Bureaucratization was not the only significant failure of the organized labor movement in the 
years immediately following the last imperialist world war. As we shall point out below, the 
major response to a powerful union presence in society as it emerged, first, from the Slump 
and, then, from the world was to relocate to the non-union South (and later the Southwest). 
But this was only possible because the American South was not organized, nor, of only 
secondary significance, were there any large urban centers (Atlanta notwithstanding) that 
functioned as an economic magnet attracting masses of rural folk for the opportunity for work 
(and urbanizing and resocializing them) — this because not until after 1962 were southern 
cities anything other than administrative centers. In fact, the most powerful and best organized 
union of the era, the CIO, did make any effort beginning in 1946 to organize the South 
(Operation Dixie). But that effort was little better than half-hearted: The ClO did not pour the 
requisite resources, but money and manpower (i.¢., organizers) into the campaign, it was not 
particularly alert or responsive to the needs of racially oppressed blacks, it was entirely 
unprepared to meet head on the phalanx of sheriffs, churches with their preachers and 
businessmen it confronted... largely because it was entirely unfamiliar with the heritage of 
planter dominance and thus had never encountered the illiberalism and authoritarianism that 
was endemic to the South... and it did not adequately support its organizers when they ran up 
against the phalanx. 

But these failures only operated in the context that was ongoing, objectively subjective and 
characterizing the consciousness of workers themselves: 

In the wave of prosperity following the last imperialist world war, capital extracted a fateful 
series of trade-offs: Union leaderships only too eager to comply gave up organized struggle 
for power at the point of production in return for the wages and benefits necessary to sustain a 
consumerist project (and, subjectively projected, with these benefits came the efforts to fulfill 
aspirations and fantasies that dreamily underlay them and have remain long after the 
prosperity that made it all possible disappeared): Organized labor let slip the control it did 
exercise in exchange for higher wages and substantial benefit packages (tying labor to 
capital’s self-augmentation, which transformed working class nationalism into jingoism, a 
sham albeit heartfelt patriotism into anti-communism) To boot, union leaderships were far too 
preoccupied with the Democratic party and a project of “co-rule" on the terrain of bourgeois 
politics: They had no genuine desire to organize the South, as we noted, nor did they have the 
proper racial sensitivities or the political will to undertake such a task. But return to relation 
between labor at serialized machinery and working class awareness. 

The daily performance of simple, repetitive, and fragmented tasks determined by continuous 
production, thus without connection to the production process as a whole, subjectively 
generated at one emotional-psychological level a worker indifferent to the content and the 
activity of work: It deepened the precognitive grounding for reception of consumerism (as it 
simultaneously prepared the ground for the sixties’ and seventies’ worker aspirations to 
suppress work). Yet it was on the basis of the suppression of these aspirations, defeat of this 
proletarian project, but only with its defeat, capital, inundating us with advertising in every 
conceivable format and medium, with television and filmic fantasies, etc., has provided the 
material to nourish dreams of a human community in the form of imagined satisfactions of 
otherwise infinite longing and insatiable need. Following on this, the working class plunged 


headlong into the culture of capital borne by the media spectacle — but not before one gigantic 
spasm of revolt across national boundaries. 


The High Era of the “Big Factory” 

Sixties Social Movements and Workers Struggle Against Work 
At this historical moment, the emancipation that was emerging from worker practice was 
saturated with the immediate element of freedom: Practical critiques of commodity culture, 
alienation and separation (especially that of Power), all taking aim at work, oriented toward its 
suppression as work for capital (at factory labor, a mind-numbing repetition task works, as 
separation of self from activity created in work). This movement rested on the most developed 
level of productive forces (not on immersion and economic collapse) and a startlingly visible 
technologically-based abundance the organization of which itself was subject to withering 
critique. 
Yet the movements of the sixties and early seventies in the United States, and in Japan and 
Europe (especially France and Italy) as well, failed to coalesce with a series of working class 
actions (the French May 1968 explosion, the Italian autonomist movement and the wildcats, 
for instance in the U.S., e.g., in Detroit at Dodge Main in 1968, at Chrysler Sterling in 1969 
and Dodge’s Eldon plant in 1969-1970, the nationwide by postal workers in in 1970, at the GM 
Vega in Lordstown, Ohio in 1972 that led to a three week strike initially far beyond union 
control, and then all over again in Detroit at Jefferson Assembly, Chrysler Forge and Mack 
stamping in summer 1973). This failure isolated a nascent workers’ movement aimed at the 
suppression of work from other dimensions of social struggle (civil rights, antiwar, women’s 
and gay rights movements) and thereby guaranteed it would remain merely a labor 
“movement” (i.e., a plurality of bureaucratically dominated unions, effectively if not formally 
controlled by the state through their integration, in the United States, into the Democratic 
party, seeking the best deal for labor as an object of capital exploitation). Outside the U.S., 
starting from the “hot autumn” of 1969 and extending into the seventies, autonomists achieved 
deep penetration of the workers’ movement which was only undone by state terrorism 
(kidnapping and murdering PM Aldo Moro, blowing up a train in Bologna in 1982 killing 80).* 
Even as the events of May 1968 constituted a revolutionary challenge to the order of capital 
and its state (de Gaulle fled Paris for Bonn, not just because he thought his government would 
fall but because he feared the French state was beginning to crumble), in France as well as in 
the United States, there was the same failure to sustain linkage of social movements to the 
wildcats and the worker resistance to work itself... Significantly, these challenges occurred in a 
period of rising working class living standards at the very height of one of the largest phases 
of expansion in the entire history of capitalism, not under conditions of crisis... 
So what happened in the United States was a moment in an international cycle of class 
struggle that beginning in 1964 or 1965 came to a close in 1978 with the stalemated coal 
miners’ strike. This can and should be examined in two ways. 
First, the miners’ strike already rested on a new historical conjunction, the “oil shock” ended 
the period of expansion and greatly dampened rising worker militancy. The oil shock was 
crucial, resting on a politically contingent, but nonetheless entirely predictable series of 
events: Israeli belligerency was encouraged, neither of the most important ruling class layers, 
those political elements at the level of the state that govern day to day, and the ruling class 
proper, the interlocking network of great capitals’ corporate directories and boards, did 
anything to discourage the Arab-OPEC response. For the huge spike in oil prices rejoined the 


* You know, the deep state Gladio warriors. 


objective course of capitalist development, at once exacerbating the declining profit rates 
among great international capitals other than oil (particularly those in the United States), and 
the ensuing economic contraction cut deeply into the availability of work, put an end to easily 
negotiated wage increases, and it compelled a rethinking among all those in the social 
movements who had managed to sustain their radicalism: In a general way, it brought 
everyone “to their senses” forcing recognition, or so it was believed, that all strategies had to 
be aligned to really existing capitalism. In this respect, the tendential direction became 
dominant: Cooptation by way of government jobs of the leaders among the Civil Rights 
Movement was well underway, and the black nationalists had long ago hemorrhaged their 
forces in open combat, confrontations with front line repressive forces (cops, FBI); energies of 
the antiwar movement had largely been defused and dissipated, individualized and 
personalized by the draft lottery; the political element among the gay liberation community had 
now drowned as the latter as a whole went “lifestyle”; the countercultural revolt of disaffected 
working class (and middling) youth had long been absorbed into capital’s spectacle; women’s 
liberation had been overtaken by its most professional, career oriented elements whose idea 
of emancipation was a constitutional amendment decreeing equality. At this moment, the 
street oriented, explicitly political cadre as the dynamic element among the bloc of classes 
hegemonized by the great bourgeoisie launched a new series of initiatives: The property tax 
revolts in California led by Howard Jarvis, mobilizations to block the passage of the Equal 
Rights Amendments in state legislatures, and the first appearance of anti-abortion bigots and 
fascists in the streets. These initiatives were, aimed at capturing, reached out to those 
middling groups who, constantly buffeted by the cyclical development of capital, have sought 
refuge in fundamentalist religion, going beyond and deepening its roots in Southern society 
and property through the militancy around "single issue" rightist "social issues" struggles. 

In this way the neo-Right was able to build this social base, culturally hegemonize it, and 
through its active electoral support achieve control of the State Executive: Reagan's 
ascendancy was, of course, itself the product of all this, the increasing cohesion of rightwardly 
moving middle strata forces in the late 1970s. At this moment (circa 1978-1979) the key event 
that, in our view, made this really possible (in the strong sense of the most likely outcome) 
was colossal waste of courageous militancy (especially in West Virginia and especially in the 
teeth of armed goons and the state patrol) as the UMW dissident faction capitulated insuring a 
stalemate in the coalminers strike. There was immense popular support we ourselves were 
witness to and a victory here would have halted the shift in the balance power among 
contending class forces, frozen the neo-Right growth in its tracks, opened up genuine 
Opportunities for a renew of working class self-organization independently of bureaucratic 
union control. 

Second, after 1978, the content of working class struggles began to change dramatically. The 
new conjunction did not just rest on the “oil shock” for already in 1973 the destruction of 
autonomous workers organs, nascent councils, in Chile and the counterrevolutionary 
bloodbath preceded over by Pinochet announced a shift in the global balance of class forces. 
As the neo-Right rose internationally (in the U.S. Ronald Reagan, as national Executive, sat 
atop the whole pile of shit, in Britain, it was Margaret Thatcher and in Germany Helmuth Kohl), 
socially isolated from the social movement struggles of the immediately preceding era, in the 
following years workers were defeated in series of major class confrontations fought largely as 
industrial struggles. These defeats stretched back to the late seventies in Italy (where the 
whole state structure had appeared to be disintegrating, but was reinforced, and regimentation 
of workers enforced, through suppression of the grand spectacular diversion, the Red 
Brigades and) culminated in the defeat at FIAT (Mirafiori in Torino) in 1980; and in Iran, the 


rise of the mullahs in 1979 saw the defeat and dismantling of genuine workers councils 
primarily in the oilfields. In the United States, it began with the PATCO firings by Reagan in 
1981... 11,345 air traffic controllers struck over long hours, job stress and retirement benefits, 
defied an Executive back to work order, and they were fired en masse with the entire power of 
the state standing behind that order while the whole labor “movement” looked on, passively 
acquiescing.... This was a signal at the highest level of the state... the very arena where 
conflicts between competing capitals are in part overcome, unity forged... a signal indicating 
that the Executive intended to discard the obfuscatory veil of state neutrality, that it would 
openly, actively if necessary and fully support an employers’ offensive. Given the green light, 
employers went over to that offensive. Those defeats that followed included the losses at 
Greyhound, Dodge-Phelps, Hormel and Eastern Airlines in the mid-1980s, Caterpillar in 1992, 
then Bridgestone/Firestone and finally Stanley in the Decatur, Illinois “war zone.” (In Britain, 
the 1984 coal miners’ strike was the decisive event and defeat.) These losses taken together 
over the period of a decade constituted a defeat of industrial workers of historical proportions. 
Led by the ossified, bureaucratic unions, this historical defeat resulted in acceleration of the 
ongoing collapse of the big factory and the precipitous decline in private sector union 
membership. The same defeats, abetted by the total abdication of union leaderships, were, so 
to speak, “complemented” by the breakup of the Soviet Union (which, in the most perverse, 
remnant, and ossified form, embodied an inverted and bureaucratized idea of proletarian, 
societal hegemony). 

If we step back to the moment of the defeats in Decatur, the entire historical period the ended 
here and the losses that formed it amounted to that historical defeat, here, for the American 
and various European working classes and, creating the opportunity for capital to recompose 
labor for itself (i.e., workers as labor-power, as mere economic categories), inaugurated the 
era in which a new worker figure has emerged. 

With that defeat, the full ramifications of productive organization which blocks the emergence 
of consciousness has become manifest: Lacking a culture of daily life of our own, the 
consciousness of workers achieved exists, abysmally, below the level of that described by 
Lenin in 1902, for whom “trade union consciousness” designated a level of awareness that at 
least comprehended all-grades industrial unionism. This was not a temporary situation, but 
was and is a feature of capitalist production under conditions of Talyorized organization of the 
work-processes. But we anticipate... 


Death of the Big Factory 
Offshoring, Declining Industrial Weight in the Global Economy, Causalization 
Albeit limited, union control over production as it emerged from the last imperialist world war 
had already driven larger capitalist firms to shift production; terrifying capital, the wildcats circa 
1968-1972 vastly accelerated that development: In a first phase, large corporations which 
established new, smaller operations or closed existing plants and reopened (again on a 
smaller scale) in the South carefully and systematically screened and hired largely white and 
racist, individualistic, rural wage-laborers from predominately tenant farming or sharecropping 
backgrounds, individuals who hated "labor" and "big government," whose anti-union company 
allegiance could be secured by continuation of southern paternalistic traditions, and whom 
were unlikely to exhibit the spontaneous solidarity of those proletariats, often black, who 
engaged in wildcats, and short of this in absenteeism and sabotage. In a second phase, a 
stampede of “offshoring” relocation unfolded. (In steel, largely in Gary and Pittsburgh almost 
400,000 jobs disappeared between 1977 and 1986; in the coalfields, the story was similar as 
in excess of 250,000 vanished; today the total workforce in auto inclusive of all manufacturers 


German, Japanese and Korean as well as American numbers around 100,000, a figure 
smaller than the workforce employed by General Motors in 1970; proportionally, the situation 
in numerous other industries such as meatpacking and consumer durables (e.g., appliances 
such as refrigerators, ranges and washing machines) is the same. Then some basic industrial 
activities such as foundry casting, tool and dye making and machining have virtually ceased to 
Operate in the United States, while more recently others such as furniture and cabinet making, 
are a shadow of their former selves) 

At first, however, corporate transplants, runaway shops and relocation abroad help build a 
non-unionized industrial proletariat outside the old heartland. 

But the decline in unionization of the industrial working class in America beginning in the 
seventies (Snowballing into a collapse between 1992 and 2005) has gone hand in hand with 
the growing reduction in the numerical weight of industrial workers relative to the total number 
of waged and salaried personnel as large industrial capitals shifted their operations abroad. In 
fact, this reduction in the numerical weight of the proletariat in the U.S. economy is the other 
side of the emergence of East Asian-based, dynamic centers of industrially generated, capital 
accumulation in the world system, itself largely, or at least originally, a product of the flight of 
American capital “offshore.” And, this very movement of capital has itself been an expression 
of the failure of U.S. workers to mount a real challenge to these changes manifested most 
forcefully in the string of defeats referred to above (PATCO, Greyhound, Dodge-Phelps, 
Hormel and Eastern Airlines, and Caterpillar). 

Yet, the transformation of the U.S. proletariat is the other side of the emergence of dynamic 
centers of industrially-based capital accumulation outside the United States, particularly in 
East Asia, and the reconfiguration of U.S. economic activity largely in terms of financial 
services, insurance, real estate, entertainment, etc., i.e., as a rentier economy. But we mustn't 
lose sight of the singular fact that on a world-scale industrial workers are in relative decline as 
new technical inputs generate exponentially, metaphorically speaking, increased productivity 
and as truly astounding productive capacity poses, always, the threat of a crisis of 
overproduction. A single example will drive this home: At Bethlehem Steel in 1900, it took 8 
man hours of labor to produce an one ton roll of galvanized steel: by 1950 the oxygen burning 
furnaces deployed in the rebuilt Japanese economy was coming close to halving that figure; 
by 2000, the most efficient integrated mills could produce the same ton of steel in about 3 man 
hours; by 2010, minimills employing large electric furnaces that melt existing scrap steel can 
produce the same ton roll of galvanized steel in 45 minutes. The problem, capital’s problem 
then, is the enormous productivity of abstract labor and the productive technological 
apparatus that it sets in motion. In these terms, the Chinese proletariat, perhaps that of 
Guangdong Providence alone, is productive enough to satisfy the historically constituted need 
structure of all the societies of the world. 


Conclusion 
Capital, Class and Consciousness as the Era of the Big Factory Closes 
Based on de-industrialization, restructuring and “downsizing,” recomposition has 
transmogrified whole layers of the American working class. The changes in class composition 
here have been startling, since this proletariat has undergone radical changes in makeup with 
a view to gender, class and local geography and productive organization. The vast majority of 
this proletariat has been recently proletarianized i.e., these workers have become proletarian 
within their own lifetimes, in words a majority of today’s working class may not be hereditarily 
proletarian; massive numbers of women have entered the workforce, ethnically distinct social 
groups have become central (e.g., in the U.S. Spanish speaking labor); the proletariat has 


become more and more an amorphous mass ranging from a tiny layer of traditional industrial 
workers in vastly shrunk industrial base through various categories of the casualized to 
proletarian disguised as independent contractors; and new technologies of miniaturizuration 
and computerization has permitted a diffusion of small productive units without direct 
connection to old urban core zones. 

The distinctiveness of the new configuration of productive organization and, flowing from the 
series of vanquished strikes constituting a major historical defeat, class recomposition brought 
the era of the big factory to a close. With it, new forms of capitalist productive relations began 
to take shape... lean production so-called, just in time production and distribution, global 
supply chains... and, with them, a novel the worker, that of the casualized worker who, like the 
skilled worker of the era of formal domination and the mass worker of the era of real 
domination, is a dominant figure of this new era. 

The capitalist use of part-time labor has exploded... in the United States, as many as eighty 
million wage earners... and while this explosion is manifested in the variety of its forms, these 
forms have several features in common. Casualized work is part-time, low-waged (never 
receiving overtime compensation), often minimum wage work (and thus often below societally 
defined poverty levels of income) and unbenefited. Initially appearing and dominating in the 
retail and service sectors (especially, sales, clerical, apparel and food preparation) and 
spreading from here to the rest of the economy, right down to once high paying industrial work 
such as autos, it affords the employer "flexibility" (in particular, “cost-reducing” labor 
exploitation without organized resistance). Casualized work necessarily entails the destruction 
for eight-hour day, forty-hour week, and even destroys the practice of regularly "going to 
work." Work of this sort is precarious; it often find themselves splitting up their workday by 
coming into work more than once daily, working two days one week and four days the next, 
and working two or even three part-time jobs. 

The massive growth of casualized labor internationally, the loss of traditional core proletarian 
Jobs to layers here and abroad of the same low waged proletariat, and the increase in these 
layers and the expanding consumption of middle strata in the eighties, and again in the latter 
nineties, were moments in an unitary, total social process in which the old metropolitan 
economies (with the U.S. in the lead) have become tendentially rentier, one pole in the 
development of capitalism at the level of the world, while the industrially-based center of 
accumulation has shifted to East Asia (the other pole). 

Deep into the era of real domination, the industrial proletariats of the old capitalist 
metropolises of the West have lost their coherency and are de-centered; in the United States, 
that proletariat has disintegrated... 

Based upon transformations in the work-processes and division of labor within the global 
system of social relations, the changes in the consciousness and composition of the 
traditional American proletariat are not transitory; rather, these changes are congruent with 
transformation of the “economy’ (i.e., the collectively constituted institutional abstractions such 
as workplaces embodying productive materials, instruments and machinery, business firms, 
industries, regulatory agencies, etc., that, taken together, with this movement and its 
moments, constitute it, the “economy,” as such). With the framework of the global social 
relations of production, the American economy is no longer industrial; it largely rentier and 
consumption driven. Politically, this means that, reduced to a numerical whisper and devoid of 
strategic weight, what is left of the recomposed traditional working class in the United States, 
lacking all coherency, no longer can constitute an agency of sweeping social change... 

While most other layers of the working class have no cohesiveness as specifically proletarian 
groups (having objectively and historically depended on the activity of various different cores 


in the different phases of capitalist development to cohere them), today’s minuscule core, 
having lost its coherency, has no specific proletarian identity.’ 


“That point at which this account ends is, effectively, taken up anew and rejoined in The Working Class, World 
Capitalism and Crisis. A General Perspective, below. 


Fascism and Bourgeois Democracy 


Preliminary Remarks 

1. Everywhere where bourgeois democratic political norms have emerged and deeply 
penetrated the consciousness of the underlying population, working classes have been central 
to their hold over daily life. 

Even in the United States, where mass political parties first formed in New York state in 1816- 
1817, democratic norms did not became a feature of the political landscape until northeastern 
mechanics supported Andrew Jackson in the 1828 election en masse. From the late eighteen 
twenties until the last imperialist world war, a proletarian public sphere (that at various times 
included mass distribution newspapers, unions and political parties, and at its height, among 
organizations like the Knights of Labor, also involved libraries, schools, social clubs, singing 
societies, cooperative stores and factories, militias, and even labor courts that adjudicated 
labor’s disputes) gave life and meaning to mass democracy. 

In every country in Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth century in which democratic 
political norms held sway in daily life, it was the industrial working class that pushed these 
norms forward. Without proletarian participation, these institutions are ineffectual, irrelevant or, 
in a material sense, absence with a view to the formation of opinion, positive law, and popular 
Spirit. Without this participation, these institutions are merely formal mechanisms of a very 
real, capitalist domination.* 


2. Fascism first and foremost does not take aim solely or exclusively at the characteristic 
institutions of bourgeois democracy. Capitalist ruling classes themselves, without any help 
from organized fascists, will, under pressure of systemic and catastrophic decline in profit 
margins, dismantle those institutions in an effort to regiment “their” underlying populations 
(i.e., to render them more pliable to increased exploitation).* 

Thus, where working classes are demoralized and lack even the rudiments of a genuinely 
proletarian culture (or, worse, have assimilated a mass spectacular culture created by the 
underlings of advertising capital), bourgeois democratic institutions are a sham, mere outward 
forms in which a faux drama of various capitals and their political representatives forging their 
unity against the underlying population is characteristically enacted in an unrecognized 
manner. 


“Though from a thoroughgoing reformist perspective, a similar thesis is developed by Dietrich Rueschemeyer, E. 
Huber and J. Huber, Capitalist Development and Democracy. 

The totality of immanently coherent mores and customs that are embedded in, ritualistically reproduce in and through, 
and that suffuse and shape social life, the individuals who are their bearers and the social life in which they are 
embedded, in this aformal and fully materialist sense we call popular Spirit (Geist). 

“Thus, James Cannon, retired leader of the American Socialist Workers Party, noted ("Fascism and the Workers’ 
Movement," a letter to The Militant, 15 March 1954) apropos the McCarthy phenomenon (see above). 

"...[The] democratic form by which the workers are suppressed through strictly legal measures in accordance with the 
law and the Constitution - such as the Taft-Hartley law, formal indictments and prosecutions for specific violations of 
existing statutes, etc. All this, despite its obvious ‘inconvenience’ to the workers’ movement, is characterized as 
democratic. 

"On the other side, [we note] the illegal, unofficial forms of violence practiced by ‘storm troopers’ and similar shirted 
hooligans outside the forms of law, as in Italy and Germany. This is characterized as fascist. 

"But what about violence which is technically illegal and unconstitutional, but carried out nevertheless by duly 
constituted officials clothed with legal authority? What about such things as the breaking up of meetings and picket 
lines by official police and special deputies: Wire tapping; inquisitions; screening and blacklisting of ‘subversives’; and 
all the rest of the intimidation and terror of the witchhunt? These procedures don't fit very well into the ‘democratic’ 
formula, although their chief instruments are legally-constituted officials, supported and incited by press campaigns, 
radio demagogues, etc.” In the terms of referenced invoked by Cannon, they are, in other words, fascist. 


It is not that fascist assaults on the class organizations of workers have ever taken place in 
the absence of democratic institutions altogether. Instead, these institutions will come under 
violent attack only to the extent, under pressure of a deep contraction extending to a total 
crisis of society in which in particular capitalist action by way of the State is paralyzed, they 
effectively shape social life, ie., only to the extent that they are inseparably forms of 
expression, forms with a distinctively proletarian shape, of working class aspirations. Lacking 
this efficacy, these institutions can merely be turned upside down, inside out, become mere 
camouflage, window dressings, for a reality the meaning and significance of which is lost to 
popular awareness. 

On the other hand, where democratic institutions and an active proletarian culture dovetail, 
fascists do undertake to destroy these institutions in their efforts to destroy workers 
organizations. This relation is most visible in the original, and classic, instance of specifically 
fascist activity that occurred in the Po Valley beginning in 1919. 


Classical Relation of Fascism to Crisis 
3. Having reached its mature form, the system of sharecropping or mezzadria was the 
dominant institution of the northern Italian countryside by the end of the nineteenth century. 
Though by contemporary standards of capitalist development this system of social relations, 
labor intensive in the extreme and lacking the machine, fertilizing, etc. inputs to be competitive 
in an international market, nonetheless survived. 
It was the superexploitation of the sharecropper’s family labor — children helping with field 
chores, wives working alongside husbands, an older generation tending to the barn, animals 
and other requirements while work transpired in the fields, taken together with over time the 
continuous rationalization of the size of the farm (poder!) - small and smaller plots, and the 
landlords’ ability to require from the tenant extra labor for himself - digging ditches to improve 
his property, providing him with quantities of oil or win or fowl, gathering wood for his hearth, 
washing his linen, etc., that allowed the mezzaadria social relations to compete successfully 
with more rationalized and advanced systems of agriculture. 
An ideological veil masked the actual character of these relations. Heavily paternalistic, it was 
held these relations entailed a “partnership” between sharecropper and landlord. What was 
veiled was hidden proletarianization: Driving the costs of production, in particular the 
component of labor down below the socially necessary levels achieved by, say, American 
farmers or Prussian Junkers, the superexploitation of mezzadria labor permitted mezzadria 
system of social relations in the Po Valley, Emilia and Tuscany to compete on a world scale. 


4. The slaughter houses of peoples otherwise known as the “Great War,” this imperialist world 
war, took its tool on the Italian countryside as it did upon the workers and peasants of France, 
Britain, Germany, especially Russia, etc. 

With the exception of Tuscany where the mezzadria system largely survived intact, one result 
of the war was a forced march toward capitalist modernization, the real domination of capital. 
Modern machinery and inputs were introduced, and a breach in the peasantry was opened. 
Squeezed by a galloping inflation with a commensurate rise in agricultural prices from the one 
side, and by the growing efficiency of increasingly larger farms undergoing capitalist 
transformation from the other, massive numbers of tenants, leaseholders and small farmers 
were proletarianized forming a significantly enlarged class of agricultural waged laborers, the 
braccianti. At the same time, a smaller number of peasants with small accumulations became 
capitalist farmers in and through the same forced march. 


5. Defeat in imperialist world war precipitated a crisis in the Italian social order as a whole. In 
the countryside, the demands of the braccianti for socialization of the land, expropriation of 
land owners and landlords, etc., was starkly counterposed to the new peasant owners, 
formerly leaseholders and tenants, who for the first time considered themselves to have a real 
stake in social order. 


6. The biggest owners and the landlords engaged gangs of hooligans and murderous toughs 
(squads of fasci or squadrists) often drawn from the desperately unemployed and incited the 
mass social base made up of these new peasant owners to break the strikes and to enforce 
labor discipline in the fields. 

Their response went beyond these actions to White Terror. Taking aim directly at the mass 
organization of the rural proletariat, assaults were carried out the democratic forms that these 
organizations animated, i.e., against branches of the populist and socialist political parties, 
these parties’ presses, and the homes of union officials. Raids of town halls in villages where 
socialist councils were recently seated were carried out. Where villages resisted, they were 
pillaged and set afire. Activists and organizers were harassed, assaulted and murdered. 


Fascism and Capital 

7. To be sure, fascists are not merely “tools” of the big bourgeoisie. They have their own 
objectives and goals, among which, most importantly, are capture, reorganization and 
exercise of State power, and the transformation of unsystematized practices of provocative 
brutalities aimed at ethnically-“racially” identified enemies into a grand project of genocide 
aimed at their destruction as peoples. 

These criminal actions, these and more, successful fascists carry out. They do not, however, 
transform basic social relations of production. They move within, never transcending, the 
horizon of bourgeois civilization and capitalist society. They always reach an accommodation 
with the big bourgeoisie. These are basic facts characterizing fascists that have challenged for 
power everywhere in the world. 

In this decisive respect, fascists remain tied to the bourgeoisie, if not its minions. For, with a 
view to the crisis of society in its entirety the fundamental, objectively social and historical aim 
of fascists is to atomize the proletariat, to destroy those class organizations through which it 
can and does exercise whatever social power it has achieved, in order to unblock an impasse, 
to at once overcome a crisis in profitability and a stalemate on the terrain of State life. 
Because it is precisely the proletariat that animates democratic institutions where they have 
meaning and significance, it is, first and foremost, in carrying out this task that democratic 
institutions are gutted and destroyed. 


Fascism and Religion* 


What is religion? Begin with the following determination. In its most immediate, existential 
form, it is the pursuit of an arational transcendent explanation, called belief (and often 
elaborated into a detailed system of belief), for the world in its intelligibility. Dialectically cause 
and effect, it is, moreover, passivity in relation to this world, a conviction that the world is not a 
product of human activity and cannot be humanly transformed. The ideologically most 
efficacious form of the contemporary Christian fundamentalism cleanly and necessarily breaks 
with this determination in its quest for secular power. 


History and Contemporaneity: Christian Fundamentalism 
Preliminary Remarks 

Religion and religiosity are characteristic of those societies of capital in which the determinate 
nature of class in all its ramifications (consciousness, objective position in production, 
construction of social policy at the level of the State, distribution of wealth and power, etc.) is 
societally obscured, mystified and suppressed. 
But religion and religious comportment (awareness and behavior) have today only become a 
notable and important social force against the backdrop of the whole history of the failure to 
realize a liberatory, proletarian alternative to the organization of social life by capital. 
Beginning with the collapse of the Russian revolution (unmistakably manifested for the first 
time at Kronstadt in March 1920), through a succession of catastrophic debacles (particularly 
Canton-Shanghai 1927 and Germany 1933-1934) that culminated in the world historical 
defeat of the Spanish proletariat (May 1937), through a further series of loses in major class 
confrontations after the last imperialist world war, the inability of the remarkable May 1968 
events in France to generate a conciliar center to push them forward, and, for us, ending in a 
string of desultory skirmishes and losses by U.S. “labor” on an American terrain, this failure 
resulted in the disappearance of several vital convictions — that the State must be abolished 
and, in secular terms, that historical transcendence is not only possible but that a free society 
can be constructed. It is in this world, a world become bereft of a secular and immanent 
alternative to capital, that the ascendancy of religion has become a momentous social fact. 
It is, however, only a specific historical form of religion in the world of the Americas that is 
significant. This form is Christian fundamentalism. In its most compelling and extreme shape, 
Christian fundamentalism, anti-rational(ist) and anti-secular, anti-scientific and, of course, 
violently opposed to the critique of science, homophobic and anti-feminist, and anti- 
proletarian, often xenophobic and always nationalistically tied to the coattails of the rabidly 
rightwing, ruling class social groups for which it is the distinctive social base, pursues a 
nightmare of global counterrevolution and White Terror (on a scale that, incredibly, goes 
beyond anything even the Nazis imagined) through the biblically-based reconstruction of 
society. 
Even though religion, religiosity, and religious awareness are not structurally decisive features 
of capitalist society as a historical totality, they have become dominant ideological forms in the 
contemporary world. Because this, our world is, contradictorily, spectacularly captivated and 
engrossed in dreams of commodity-based abundance, we have failed to comprehend these 
religious phenomena, and have, accordingly, regressed far behind the level of clarity achieved 
by the post-Hegelians of the 1840s. Thus, we must undertake anew, dialectically, historically 
and materialistically, the critique of contemporary religion. 


* Written in July 2007. Editor. 


History and Contemporaneity: Christian Fundamentalism 

Origins of Contemporary Christian Fundamentalism and their Relation to Neo-Right 
In contrast to Europe where “evangelical” refers us back to the historical churches of the 
Reformation, and thus is effectively identical with mainstream Protestantism, in the Americas 
(including Latin America as a whole), evangelical, or if you prefer as we do, fundamentalist, 
religion begins with being “born again,” scriptural literalism ("inerrancy,” a crude notion that 
holds every word of the bible is the authoritative voice of God), personal evangelicalism, and 
an apocalyptical eschatology. 
In a systematic and organized way, that is, as moments in the formation of a social movement 
of the Right in the United States, there were three relatively co-equal social “spaces” in which 
Christian fundamentalism originated in the late 1960s and early to middle 1970s. These 
“spaces” were college campuses, the amorphous milieu of the counter-culture, and in 
scattered, small non-denominational “churches,” tiny sects, mostly in the American South. In 
1967, Bill Bright, an older, longtime (Berkeley) campus-based fundamentalist leader, created a 
front group® for his Campus Crusade, largely, it should be noted, to draw strength away from 
the growing U.S. anti-war movement and to help support his friend Ronald Reagan, California 
governor, in restricting and limiting the appeal of campus radicalism. Bright was truly a man of 
an emerging Christian fundamentalism, which properly speaking was at best merely gestating, 
in that he pursued his evangelical program utilizing a slick, streamlined appeal, methods of 
advertising capital. By 1972, Campus Crusade was joined by Maranatha Christian Ministries 
as another fundamentalist youth organization on American campuses. 
Campus Crusade’s Christian World Liberation Front did not emerge as a social force until it 
had split from its parent organization and developed into a leading ministry among the “Jesus 
People” ° in the largely formless milieu of dissent, soft political opposition and “alternative 
‘lifestyles” called the counter-culture. (For those who actually lived through this era from, so to 
speak, the inside, these “people” were derisively known as “Jesus freaks.”) 
While not a few “true hippies,” preserving an unknowing and convoluted opposition to 
capitalist commodity culture, have attempted to carve out niches in the vast productive life of 
society through craft work and farming, many more with millions of others have been 
precariously (re)integrated in the emerging new forms of labor (part-time or seasonal, low- 
waged and unbenefited work, independent contracting, etc., in a word, contingent labor) that 
have been brought into being by the combined efforts of newly formed Sunbelt capitals and 
the American State.’ This integration, to which we shall return in more detail, has, in objective, 


‘The Christian World Liberation Front (CWLF). 

®For the foregoing, see Sara Diamond, Spiritual Warfare. The Politics of the Christian Right. Boston, 1989: 51-54, 
120-121. 

TAS earlier as 1992, all of the following was clear: 

(a) The historical era defined by ... the progressive expansion of bourgeois democracy and mass consumption under 
American leadership has come to an end. This end has been determined most singularly by the collapse of Soviet 
power, and by the formation of competitive industrial capitals based in East Asia, Japan and Germany within the 
context of the true globalization of capitalism. It has been further determined by the corresponding relative decline of 
older U.S. industries (autos, steel, rubber, etc.) and the waning political strength of the traditional industrial working 
class and its organizations. Finally, this end has been determined by the formation of Sunbelt industries (most visibly 
aerospace, electronics and the giant oil firms) and the emergence of a nascently neo-right (and proto-fascist) 
oppositional culture which has grounded itself both in those industries and upon the militancy of a new and expanded 
middle strata. 

(b) The now dominant, late ‘70s and early '80s oppositional culture is a confluence of ideologically oriented social 
strata, a mix which includes a Sunbelt entrepreneurialism, a growing, no longer Southern-based middle strata 
religious fundamentalism, a socially diffused but (organized-) proletarian centered chauvinism and militarism, and a 
culturally generalized, reactionary nostalgia manifested in, e.g., the ubiquitousness of country and western music, and 


productive terms, a middle strata component, as it were its umpen moment. At any rate, the 
Jesus freak element largely made its way into a religiously sectarian wilderness, the tiny non- 
denominational churches — founding a few in the course of its development — which 
generalized this, the latter social “space” of contemporary Christian fundamentalist origins 
beyond the confines of the American South. 

It is only against the background of these basic developments that specific mass forms of 
fundamentalism in America, in particular televangelism, were able to unfold and strengthen. 
As late as 1980, Christian fundamentalism formed only a part, and not the most important 
one, of a neo-Right oppositional culture in America. At that moment, this opposition had the 
structure of an amorphous, decentralized mass political party of the Right with a hierarchy of 
partially integrated, multiple levels of organization, activity and objectives with separate 
centers of social power. Thus, it had a de facto, partially planned division of labor. It was, as it 
were, an umbrella organization without formal affiliation and without a central leadership 
whose authority would have been binding. 

The least visible level at the pinnacle of this hierarchy was private foundations and corporate 
donors and sponsors. More visible were the recipients of their largesse, that level of 
organization whose activity was formed in relation to formal and informal institutions of power 
at the national level, that is, formed in relation to the State Executive, Congress and the news 
media (particularly the national network news and national newspapers). This activity was the 
work of the neo-Right foundation- and corporate-funded think tanks and research institutes 
that were more likely than not housed in metropolitan Washington, DC and concentrated 
within themselves neo-Right, middle strata intellectuals. These think tanks published, and 
today continue to publish, journals, periodicals, newsletters, "problem" studies and working 
papers, the latter of which addressed (and address) their agenda in legislative terms and were 
(and are) aimed at senators, representatives and their staffs in Congress. Through 
distribution of a daily flow of press releases, "news stories" and op-ed pieces to the major 
television and radio media, and hundreds of metropolitan newspapers in the U.S., they, first, 
seek to legislatively and executively reconstruct the legal and organizational principles of the 
capitalist system (e.g., market deregulation of motor and air transportation, privatization of 
government-municipal services, the dismantling of affirmative action and the introduction of 
market principles in public education at all levels), and, second, they are oriented toward 
preempting and structuring the terms and contents of spectacular discourse on broad, 
political, economic, and cultural issues as well as specific events. 

If the foundations and think tanks incarnated two closely related centers of power within the 
dominant culture, political action groups embody a tertiary center of power with new Right 
culture. 

Outside its leadership, the troops among the militant reactionary minority operating in the 
streets were (and are) composed of middle strata refuse - economically disenfranchised 
elements, mostly male (whose loss of a work-based defining role makes them at once 


the television media's pandering to "family values" These often unarticulated sentiments have been focused and 
canalized by organized neo-right elements whose overarching programmatic thrust has been to capture the bourgeois 
State's Executive in order to dismantle New Deal social and economic policy. Ideologically, the new right was at its 
origins (and has been throughout its development) fanatically anti-communist, virulently opposed to organized labor, 
politically authoritarian, illiberal and reactionary. It consists, in large part, of fervent and true believers in the invisible 
hand (in "free markets") and is opposed to state regulation of the workplace and environment; at the same time, the 
new right demands same state intervene in social issues, while being liberal and anti-statist on economic matters. 

At that moment (192), these positions constituted a reactionary retreat to an essentially early 19th century position in 
the late 20th century world of gigantic multinational units of production, distribution and administration (as opposed to 
localized family units of production), production (not circulation) based global economic integration, State 
envelopment of ‘national’ economies and the politically (not economically) mediated formation of social classes. 


resentful and fearful of autonomous, working women), and housewives personally threatened 
by feminism. Unity between these elements and the more stable bourgeois groups described 
above took (and takes) the form of a shared ideological commitment. In the streets, actions 
were (and still are) focused almost exclusively around openly fascist-terrorist acts of 
provocation and intimidation (and spectacularism) aimed e.g., at closing down abortion clinics 
(and achieving media coverage to promote their own agenda and growth). The best example 
of this reactionary minority was Operation Rescue. While the tactics of the militant minority in 
the streets were and are the most classically fascist, these reactionaries are nativist, single 
issue "activists" who should not be confused with the various semi-legal and underground 
splinter organizations of "hard" fascists, many of which are counterrevolutionarily (and 
romantically) anti-capitalist, such as White Aryan Resistance, Aryan Nation, the various 
Christian Identity churches and organizations, and the Populist party, as well as the 
fragmentary groups of the Ku Klux Klan and the more amorphous localized groups of 
skinheads. 

By the early 1980s, the final organized center of neo-Right power resided in the evangelical 
Christian churches, the attached television ministries (e.g., Pat Robertson's 700 Club) and 
their spin-off organizations (e.g., the now defunct Moral Majority). Their primary concern was 
reproducing and strengthening an awareness of those concerns (patriarchal family structure 
and anti-feminism, private "initiative," etc.) central to those layers of the middle stratum which 
form the vast majority of their members and viewers; providing a biblically bastardized 
ideological construction on current events the repeated analysis of which allows their primarily 
suburban middle strata and often rural or small town, contingently laboring viewers to grasp 
the dynamics of national and world development in these terms; promoting localized actions 
around e.g., school boards (intellectual content of textbooks) and state legislatures (anti- 
abortion agenda, creationism and school prayer, etc.); and, seeking to marshal support for the 
policies of the existing, informal party of the Right that occupied and continues to occupy 
central positions in the State. It was these institutions, the fundamentalist Christian churches, 
which provided the material support, that is, daily comfort and direction, to those individuals 
and families that formed the mass base of the dominant culture. 

The fundamentalist sects and churches evoke a level of religious commitment that is mostly 
missing in more traditional, institutionalized American religion. It should come as no surprise 
then if fundamentalists often provide cadre for the single-issue fascists operating in the 
streets. They are, in fact, just as easily identified as Christian fascists. 


History and Contemporaneity: Christian Fundamentalism 
Features of Contemporary Christian Fundamentalism 

To examine features of contemporary Christian fundamentalism from the standpoint of its 
emergence and development as a social movement of the Right, look no further than the 
“shepherding” movement, a dominant form of Christian fundamentalist activity in the 1980s. 
Shepherding is usually subsumed under the heading of Protestant (and Catholic) 
“charismatic” movements, “born again” Christians who, regardless of denomination, not only 
believe in scriptural literalism but also believe that through the power of the “Holy Spirit’ they 
can carry out supernatural acts (e.g., faith healing).® 

Shepherding has, of course, two poles, the shepherd and, invariably, his sheep. Each group is 
small never exceeding, roughly, 10-15 persons, and often conducts itself within an existing 
denomination, operating, so to speak, “underground,” i.e., without the knowledge of the larger 
congregation and its pastor. These small groups operate independently of each other, hence, 


Diamond, Spiritual Warfare, 111-112, 237. 


have a cellular structure, though they are reunited at the top, that is, in the shepherding of 
shepherds where the shepherd is always a “man older than them in the Lord.”® 

The groups structure their activities around prayer and engagement in literalist biblical 
interpretation, that is, in drawing the appropriate moral lessons from their textual glosses, in, 
of course, correctly reading the “story” of the bible, and, on this basis, in developing a further 
interpretation of contemporary (and past) national and world events congruent with this story. 
The aforementioned moral lessons, it should be noted, also concern intimate-personal and 
immediately interpersonal (i.e., group) behavior and its sanctions. 

The central dynamic feature of these groups is that, with appropriate scriptural justification 
(usually Ephesians 4:11),”° they function under the rubric of “spiritual authority’: Unequivocal 
and unassailable relations of authority and submission are the sole behavioral norm both 
Operative and thematized within the group. Here, witnessing the characteristic 
authoritarianism of Christian fundamentalism, we see it in its most insidious and egregious 
form: Among the sheep, it is not merely a matter of submission to their shepherd in matters of 
a literalist scriptural interpretation, but of absolute submission in matters of personal life as 
well (including activities such as dating and martial choices”). Here, it might also be 
mentioned, that, as a matter of course, the sheep contribute to the financial support of the 
shepherd. 

Within the context of this totalizing authoritarian setting, and, we add, necessarily consistent 
with and demanded by it, Christian fundamentalism is explicitly and practically oriented toward 
the domination of all aspects, religious and secular, of society. Providing group members with 
a narrow, dogmatic set of ideological categories to insure they are properly oriented toward 
immediately recognizing their leaders, militantly responding on cue to their leaders calls, 
issues, and demands, etc., while providing them with the illusorily satisfactions of nightmarish 
apocalyptic final settling of things in which retaliation and revenge of those driven by 
ressentiment is the order of the day, is, without doubt, the underlying or basic purpose of 
leading, i.e., “shepherding” the sheep, in the first place. 


Historical Excursus 

The First Sectarians 
Religion has not been a “progressive” social force in the Anglo and American worlds of capital 
for one hundred and forty years. In fact, it has been crucial in significantly enlarging the 
domain of freedom in the history of these worlds just twice. First, in the 1640s among the 
Levellers and sectarians of the English Revolution; and, second, in the entire run up to the 
American Civil War, from 1830 through 1864, among the abolitionists in the United States. 
Contrast the nature of contemporary fundamentalist religiosity with the Levellers and 
sectarians of the English Revolution whose activities, and the concepts they elaborated, laid 
the foundations of the modern bourgeois democratic, political order.” 
Levellers and sectarians were rooted in and reproduced themselves through the social, 
religious and ideational practices” of a distinctive, nonconformist culture, one that gave rise to 


“Ibid, 112, 117, 115. 

“Ibid, 112. 

"See Ibid, 117-118, for examples. 

“For the Levellers, see Will Barnes, Revolutionary Theories of the English Civil War (Manuscript, 1989-1991); and for 
the sectarians, see Robert Brenner, Merchants and Revolution Commercial Change, Political Conflict, and London's 
Overseas Traders, 1550-1653. Princeton (NJ), 1993. 

*These included, especially among the non-conformist and separatist sectarians, household-based scriptural 
reading, catechizing, prayers and psalm singing, gaddings and conventicles that often led to formation of an 
autonomously functioning sect, a group that - because it was nonconformist from the outset - became separatist and 


a general, anti-authoritarian spirit and critical, reflexive self-awareness. These practices 
emphasized reliance on an “inner light” in scriptural interpretation (which, among the 
Levellers, became natural Reason). They thereby encouraged self-reliance and independence 
in thought, so that, for example, even a lowly servant girl could challenge, provided she could 
educe reasons for her reading, her master, the male household head. This development, 
moral and genuinely individualistic (i.e., neither selfish nor egoistic), was exemplified by a 
specific personality type, product of the early bourgeois family. The development, in fully 
elaborate or mature form what we are wont to call conscience, weighed heavily in the 
deliberations of the London sectarian congregations, London tradesmen, and the soldiers of 
Cromwell's New Model Army. It was the grounds upon which each fell back in their respective 
challenges to the national church(es),“* Parliament, king, and Parliament and army. There was 
a further stress on Godly immanence among certain extreme sectarian sects (Anabaptists, 
early Baptists groups, Diggers, Ranters), often expressed in the assertion “the Spirit is within 
us.” In a practical-psychological sense, this was a logical development of the emphasis on an 
“inner light.” It is important to note that it strengthened an already self-reliant personality, and, 
to be sure, it produced a social type that was about as far from dependency on the willfulness 
of some terribly wrathful transcendence as could be imagined. Furthermore, personal 
autonomy, taken together with the productive independence that characterized small farmers 
and tradesmen (the backbone, respectively, of the New Model Army and Levellers), formed, 
according to classical republican theory, the basis for the civic virtue that makes a genuinely 
democratic political culture real and actual, since it was this subjective-objective unity that 
made it possible for a “man” to critically assess situations and found “him” willing to speak 
“his” mind without fear of reprisal. ’° 

A non-conformist culture, and the practices underlying and constituting it, was the historical 
condition sine quo non for the development of this expansive awareness (i.e., one that 
intuitively grasped the possibilities of a socially fluid situation offered for articulation of 
demands concerning right and justice against a tradition bound culture suffused with notions 
of deference and structured by class and status stratification). By spring 1647, the Levellers 
had achieved a rationalist and largely secular position whose central demands included 
freedom of speech and press; end of the national Church, and its separation from the State; 
abolition of clergy supporting tithes and State-granted, large merchant monopolies; an end to 
the constitutional equality of king with lords and Commons; and, liberty of conscience 
(understood by all, especially the sectarians, as religious tolerance that would remove the yolk 
of Presbyterianism, viz., the compulsion to support a State clergy, an oath of allegiance to a 
singular form of religious activity, a ban on private religious gatherings (“conventicles’), 
required observance of the book of common prayer, and, once again, obligated payment of 
the tithe and penalties for those who, as a matter of conscience, refused to pay). These 
revolutionary demands were, furthermore, put forth in a revolutionary manner, i.e., the 


refused to recognize the authority of the national church. The non-conformist, originally Puritan, culture goes back to 
the 1590s; by contrast, the Levellers were a development, based upon the small London tradesmen and sectarians in 
the cavalry of Cromwell's New Model Army, of the middle 1640s. Their activity was largely secular and its most 
outstanding feature was the public gathering or meeting in which revolutionary politics were articulated (through 
readings and discussions), and strategies and plans for a developing challenge to kingly and grandee authorities 
were formulated. For all this, see Revolutionary Theories, "Introduction" and Part Il, "Enter the Levellers.” 

*he Anglican Church up until, say, early summer 1646, and the Presbyterian ecclesiastical polity afterward. For the 
concept of conscience, see n. 18, below. 
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Levellers appealed to “the people” — in broadsides, pamphlets, tracts and public gatherings — 
over the heads of legally constituted authority embodied in the parliamentary Commons and 
the New Model Army grandees. What we today understand as bourgeois or democratic rights 
and civil liberties that are summarized in the terms “Englishman’s liberties” or the American 
“Bill of Rights”® were won through hard struggle by Levellers, particularly the London 
leadership of William Walwyn, Robert Overton and, especially, John Lilburne, who argued 
publicly, in the courts, and spent long years in prison to establish these liberties and rights as 
elements of recognized law. 


Belief and Personality 

The Structure of Belief 
For our purposes, at this point we can dispense with distinctions like those between 
denominational (institutional churches grouped to one side) and non-denominational (various 
evangelical sects taken together), “progressive” and conservative, or pentecostal and 
evangelical. What, today, is really germane to the constitution of a social movement of the 
Right is the distinction immanent to fundamentalists themselves, namely, that between pre- 
millennial and post-millennial. This distinction goes to the core of the contemporary Christian 
fundamentalist belief structure. To boot, it also largely coincides with another, namely, that, 
with a view to real activity, distinguishes the mass of true believers who fervently await the end 
time from their acknowledged leaders and militants of one sect or another who advance a very 
this-worldly, utterly bleak, counterrevolutionary program . 
Millennialism begins with the intelligible structure of human history that is revealed through a 
proper understanding of the literal word of God, the bible. This structure unfolds in a series of 
stages, called dispensations, each with its own narrative sequence ending in violent 
disruptions that function as transitions to a next dispensation (as such, a sort of vulgar 
materialist dialectic turned on its head), such as the expulsion from the garden, the flood, etc. 
The last dispensation is consummated in the violent end of human history opening onto the 
millennium. 
This, the final dispensation essentially begins with the rise of the Anti-Christ, the latter's peace 
agreement with Israel and his messianic claim; the inauguration of the seven year 
“Tribulation,” described in the book of Revelations as a period of war, famine and social 
chaos; the climatic battle, Armageddon, between two powerful forces of good and evil in which 
the earth is destroyed, and followed shortly by the “Glorious Appearing” - Christ's “Second 
Coming.” Satan’s release, revolt and final defeat follows, and, immediately forthwith, final 
retribution for the damned (a casting into a lake of fire) simultaneously with the creation of a 
“New Heaven” to house true believers. Most of these fantasized events are geographically 
situated in, what today we call, the Middle East. 
Two central “concepts” are missing here, because, depending on one’s “position,” they fit in at 
different places in this generalized scheme. The first is the “Rapture,” namely, that moment at 
which all true believers are, in the appropriate scriptural phrase, “caught up in the air,” 
dematerialized, and taken away from the climatic battle in which the earth is destroyed and 
the populations of the world suffer the agonies of violent, brutal and torturous death. In good 
faith, a Christian fundamentalist’s “position” can be a “pre-tribulational” or “post-tribulational” 
depending whether or not believers are required to suffer through this seven year period of 
war, famine and social chaos. The other central “concept,” millennialism, also has its “pre” and 
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“gost” adherents. In the pre-millennialist version, the “Glorious Appearing” inaugurates Jesus’ 
millennial kingdom (in which Satan is bound for a thousand years). In the post-millennial 
version, Christ only returns after believers have “ruled and reigned” over the earth on the 
(contemporary) biblical model for a thousand years. (This is the position of the ideologically 
dominant tendency, “Reconstructionism,” among Christian fundamentalists today.)*’ It goes 
without saying, that only “pre” or “post” tribulation is hotly debated among pre-millennial 
fundamentalists: For a doctrine that is post-millennial must necessarily insist the faithful 
penetrate, take hold of, and dominate secular institutions, and, as a matter of course, is 
necessarily post-tribulationalist. 


Belief and Personality 

Ideational Analysis of Belief 
These views do not rest on a way of thinking about the world, a mode of thought. 
They begin with an ancient “sacred text” written over hundreds of years by numerous authors 
and see in that text, among other things, the basis for an interpretation of contemporaneity. 
This is only possible because these views, not even rising to the level of barbaric “thought,” 
are themselves not only decontextualized and dehistoricized, but because they have no 
provisions for their own supersession, do not permit of invalidation or “falsification,” cannot 
give an account of their own presuppositions, and they cannot cogently describe what counts 
as evidence and what does not. Even in the loose sense, these views lack coherence. 
Among fundamentalists, every event of contemporary significance (e.g., the destruction of the 
twin trade towers in New York City, the aggressive, criminal war of American imperialists 
against Iraq) is clutched at as the onset of “final things” on the model of biblical events (but 
now one set of selectively chosen events, then later another - all depending upon the 
contemporary trigger event) that are carefully chosen to tell anew a story of the coming 
“apocalypse.” Any sort of evidence is admissible: In Revelation, chapter 16, mention of 
Armageddon carries a direct reference to the Euphrates. Then, elsewhere, John (9:11) says 
that an army of locusts that has been released to war on humanity is, in Hebrew, called 
Abaddon and, in Greek, Apollyon. Both names have the sense of “destroyer,” which, behold, is 
in Arabic one of the several possible senses of Saddam. (Hence, he is the Anti-Christ.) Ergo, 
the war in Iraq will soon open onto the “Tribulation.” 
While there is real mundane, secular political motivation in all this, it makes better sense to 
explain the behavior of the fundamentalist masses in terms of personality firmly rooted in class 
context. 


Belief and Personality 
Foundations of Belief in Class-Formed Personality 
Among Christian fundamentalists as a group, a representative personality type is clearly 
discernible. An egoistic and dependent person (ego, |) lives, as it were, in all its acts (speech, 
tacit gesture, explicit bodily component, etc.). Dependency here is not an affective category 
characterizing, for example, the emotional status of a personage lacking in self-confidence. 
Rather, the category is cognitive. It refers formally to the absence of the capacity to critically 
relate the phenomena of daily experience to immanent standards (regarding customary 
behavior, interpersonal relations, social behavior and political action), to evaluate the former in 
terms of the latter, and, beyond, to provide self-critical justification for these standards (of 
course, with varying degrees of sophistication from person to person). In the personal and 
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genetic (i.e., ontogenetic) sense, cognitive dependency (and autonomy) begins with the 
formation of moral conscience; but, inextricably intertwined with moral conscience, in the 
developmental sense (that is, in the formation of personhood), this encompassing cognitive 
ability must be laboriously acquired. In the genuine (i.e., original) historical sense and in 
contraposition to dependency, it is autonomy or independence that, lacking all pejorative 
connotation, is meant and intended in the concept of “bourgeois individualism.” *° 

It is precisely this capacity that is absence among numerous layers of the contemporary 
American middle stratum. This lack of cognitive autonomy is not characteristic of the middle 
stratum as a whole (nor is it solely attributable to it), but it is pervasive among these strata, 
and, among all other class strata to the extent that aspiration to a “middle class” “style of life” 
de facto shapes their practices and awareness. 

How is the absence produced? 

It appears wherever moral training is related to realities that have been surpassed by historical 
development that cannot be reconstructed. Because the categories of everyday 
understanding bear no relation to the actually existing world, dogmatic inflexibility is a 
necessary consequence. It also appears wherever moral training is on the model of business 
practices (consciously transmitted by parents or merely learned by children), i.e., where what 
is good is defined, largely by example, in terms of what one can get away with without 
provoking sanction (egoism), legal or otherwise, and where a laboriously acquired cognitive 
Capacity takes a particularly narrow form of mere intellectual skills in logic, argument, 
presentation, etc., i.e., as the skills necessary to hawking, business savvy, manipulation of 
others to reach personal ends, or mere survival in the competitive world of societies of capital. 
In either case, a separate and distinct capacity develops, called it animal cunning, that is, an 
intelligence that is yoked to the satisfaction of personal need (i.e., of need compulsion) and 
that does not rise above egoism. In schooling (elementary, middle and high schools), the 
formation of critical intelligence has, for decades, been foregone, suppressed, and finally 


*8In our discussion of American Civil War radicals we refer to "Puritan conscience.” Noting that we take "advantage of 
the inherent ambiguity in the decontextualized appropriation of this French word," that, "we suggest, typically, radical 
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opposition that engaged in practices ranging from censure to threats of intimidation and outright violence." Civil War 
and Revolution in America, 346-347. It in this total sense that conscience was invoked when the sectaries of the New 
Model Army declared to one another that one should "examine your conscience." 


abandoned in favor of solely “teaching” workplace or survival skills (or in babysitting or 
wardering). 

As an unintended consequence of over two decades of successfully waged rightwing, media 
spectacular and diversionary campaigns around children (beginning with abortion, including 
“satanic” childcare abuse, etc.), a liberal consumerist daily culture of tolerance and indulgence 
of children and youth has pervasively taken hold at home and in schooling. Centered on 
immediacy, self-gratification and self-indulgence, this daily culture is nourished, cultivated, 
produced and reproduced by the massive, ubiquitous presence of the spectacle.”® 

The egoism fostered in the basic institutions of socialization (family, schooling) dialectically 
presupposes and reinforces the overwhelming presence of spectacularly constituted 
categories of immediacy, and the remote mediacy of any historical and immanent tendential 
alternative: Consequently, all that is merely given (institutions of daily life, the existing societal 
totality) appears eternal or, at least, unchanging, and, for that matter, “uninteresting.” This 
situation exacerbates the development of animal cunning. Together they produce a 
deterioration in cognitive abilities that, with that pervasive anti-cognitive “achievement” - 
spectacular passivity, prevents the development of a capacity for critical intelligence. Of 
course, this cognitive deterioration is intended in the historically social, and not the individual, 
sense (since the individuals in question do not degenerate, but never develop, cognitively in 
the first place). 


Capital, the Middle Strata, and Religion 
Capitalist Development and the Middle Strata 
Oriented toward actively combating the slump, the political Executive in the United States 
responded to the general crisis of the world capitalist system of the 1930s by initiating several 
pieces of legislation. Once enacted and having become part of the culture of daily life (i.e., 
once shaping socio-economic institutions), this legislation has rendered the integration of the 
State with the “economy” irreversible. The State no longer orders its macro-economic 
activities by intervening in the “economy”; rather, it secures capital’s expanded reproduction 
by directing a de facto “industrial policy.” Through this policy, always beginning with military 
Keynesian expenditures, the State largely oversees economic development: It directly 
subsides certain firms, industries and sectors, determines whether and how research and 
development will be distributed in new industrial sectors, and enacts legislation to buffer these 
capitals from domestic and foreign competition. It, thereby, decides which categories of 
industries and even which firms will be at the “cutting edge” of technical developments. Thus, 
it also shapes those social classes that are to gain from that development. State industrial 
policy effectively forms industrial production processes that, in turn, shape strata and classes. 
Specifiable layers of the middle strata in particular have been beneficiaries of these practices. 
Though the era in which the middle strata engaged in precapitalist forms of production has 
long passed, still these strata had never been central to capital’s dynamic. But the ongoing 
integration of the State into capital’s circuits has reached a “stage,” marked by the Reagan 
boom (1983-1989), in which various layers of the middle stratum have come, a least in 
expansionary moments of cyclical development, to be engaged in the dynamic centers of 
capitalist production. Thus, the military Keynesian (defense expenditures-driven) policies of 
the 1980s involved high-tech production in areas such as aerospace, oil and mining 
exploration, communications, etc., and thereby further involved enormous increases in 
scientific labor such as engineers and designers, computer programmers, geologists, 
managers, consultants, administrative support staff, sales personnel, etc., relative to manual 
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and unskilled labor engaged in assembly production, all of which constituted State mediated 
formation of social strata, newly created layers of what, in productive terms, we call the 
dependent (or salaried) middle strata of professionals, managers and administrators in 
contradistinction to independent small owners (petty bourgeoisie). 

Periods of debt-driven rapid expansion (1976-1979, 1986-1989, 1997-2000) have, through the 
“normal” workings of the “economy,” given rise to inflationary pressures that threatened the 
stability of the core financial institutions of U.S. capitalism. Each period has ended with a 
sharp downturn (1980-1982, 1991-1992, 2001-2003), contraction that has wrecked layers of 
the middle stratum. In the first, it was more traditional petty bourgeoisie layers tied to older 
industry, distribution and transportation (e.g., the trucking owner-operator, a thin layer of small 
owning retailers engaged in the sphere of consumption and possessed older, more traditional, 
low margin and highly competitive product lines such as food, clothing, etc.), whom a 
contractionary phase merely pushed over the edge: Clearly it was increasing concentration (of 
capital) and centralization (of ownership of the means of production), the central dynamic of 
capitalist development for over the past two hundred years, that actually ruined them. These 
sectors have themselves been captured by large capitals; have been homogenized and 
rationalized as specialized chain restaurants, chain department stores, chain specialized 
clothing outlets, etc.; and, employ salaried management. 

The inflationary phase of the last, Clinton boom was also debt driven, largely by corporate 
accounting practices that falsely magnified the market value of firms in the U.S. stock market. 
Refinancing of homes allowed the top layers of the middle strata to purchase stocks in 
American firms whose growth potential (at least in graphical presentations on pieces of paper) 
seemed unlimited. This, the final, phase of the boom tied rapid expansion in building 
construction, building materials, and old as well as new home sales together with growth in 
paper assets of newer high tech (computer, computer components and accessories, 
biotechnology) and older, more traditional “blue chip” firms through the medium of the stock 
market. The boom went bust when the disparity between the value of the totality of firms’ 
assets (inventories, current and projected sales, accounts, physical plant and equipment, etc.) 
and paper assets (market valuation of firms’ stock) became so extraordinarily that one had 
about as much relation to the other as, to employ a contemporary metaphor of astrophysics, 
finite mass does to the speed of light. The resulting collapse left a large portion of the well-to- 
do middle strata with fictitious assets, i.e., a vastly increased debt load: It led to an immediate 
slowdown in building construction, homes sales, and rapid contraction in financial services 
and industries heavily dependent upon middle strata consumption (especially airlines travel). 
The stock market collapse coincided with a trend toward increasing inventories that had been 
building during the course of the boom in more traditional sectors. Here, classically, 
overproduction was at issue and the collapse in stock values operated as an excuse for many 
large firms to shed workers and salaried employees. The current contraction is not so much 
characterized by restructuring as by more prosaic efforts by capitalists to ratchet up the rate of 
extraction of surplus value by forcing remaining proletariat and salariat to enlarge their work 
loads to compensate for the depth of job cuts. 

While each cyclical contraction that has occurred (since U.S. capitalism began, say in 1972, a 
long slide that has left it no longer the sole dominant capitalist power on earth), various layers 
of the middle stratum in different ways have been wrecked. And, while in absolute terms, 
demographically, the size of the American middle stratum is undoubtedly larger than it was 
thirty years ago (if, for no other reason, than increase in the total population), two secular 
interconnected trends are evident. First, the middle stratum has undergone polarization. At the 
top, among thin layers of this stratum, incomes are enormous, and the accouterments 


(home(s), autos, vacations, compensations and benefits in employment, etc.) are extravagant. 
While, at the other end, there is a growing, very large mass that lives very, very close to the 
edge, deep in mounting debt, attempting to avoid a free fall, those who live from paycheck to 
paycheck, of which the absence of two or three consecutively would spell financial disaster 
and rapid ruin. 

Among the tens of millions whose middle stratum lives are precariously balanced on the edge, 
there is a mass of people who, not only unable to live in and accept the given world, are the 
refuse, cast offs and scum of middle stratum existence. Their lives are precarious: Having 
been brought up in middle strata families (or assimilated the consumption norms of middle 
class American life) yet ruined by capitalist development, many cannot tolerate proletarian 
existence, its dulling-deadening character, its truncated trajectories and short-circuiting of 
possibilities for a full life. Others are business failures, victims of a self-enriching but altogether 
dubious undertakings or honest efforts to unsuccessful compete against the pervasively 
monopoly character of domestic capital. Almost exclusively white, often male, this is the 
lumpen layer of the middle stratum. It, for instance, is the core figure of the anti-abortion 
traveling circus. 


History and Contemporaneity: Christian Fundamentalism 
The Middle Strata and Religion 

To one side, people live on the edge, people who cognitively, lacking critical intelligence, 
cannot grasp alternatives. Mired in the immediacy of given conditions and conflicts, they have 
been cut adrift. To the other side, the same people live and operate in a business culture that 
offers no lodestars in life - for them, life’s time, not lived and only filled spectacularly, 
oscillates between anxiety and ennui, leaving a crisis in meaning. Enter religion. And, within 
the context of the totality of the history of American society, it is religion of a particular sort, 
contemporary Christian fundamentalism, which exercises a fascination over the personality 
that lives a middle stratum existence. 

Cognitive dependence taken together with the lack of productive autonomy is a lethal unity:”° 
It is hard to grasp, in a logical sense, how a personality of this type is not also submissive. 
(Though, of course, the ontogenetic constitution of a submissive personality must be long 
formed prior to either the failure to continually pursue the labor of developing critical facilities 
or the earliest engagement in societal labor.)"* The concept of a submissive personality has a 
long pedigree going back to Adorne's Authoritarian Personality, i.e., the Frankfurt School effort 
to explain the emotional-psychological underpinning of a Transcendentalist commitment to 
Nazi fascism. Here this much, though, is clear: Practically oriented to impulsive, self-indulgent 
and extravagant consumption (ubiquitously presented with subtle differences by advertising 
capital according to levels of disposable income), successfully negotiating the structure of a 
daily work environment shaped by authoritarian-hierarchical relations of command obedience 


*°1.e., productive dependence, that is, the work status of those (e.g., waged laborers, salaried personnel) not engaged 
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problematic revolves around overproduction. The emergence of this personality as a dominant type further marks the 
distance we have traveled from the autonomous person at the heart of the politics of the early bourgeois republic. 


like a fish in water, this is a personality that, at the same time, is isolated, powerless and 
insignificant: It, as a rule, seeks potency by striving to be dominated by a mighty, effective, 
compelling and authoritative agency. Such a personality is far better fitted to contemporary 
fundamentalist life than sectarian life as part of the “middling sort of people” who populated 
early English capitalism, who, as autonomous personalities grounded in practices that formed 
a distinctively non-conformist culture, oriented themselves to their world in terms of a critical, 
reflexive self-awareness. 

This is patently visible in practical comportment toward transcendence. The contemporary 
Christian fundamentalist seeks to abandon the world and, to do so, relies on an 
anthropomorphized personal God, a God that is distinctively violent, angry and vindictive, i.e., 
reflects the fallen social type that idolatries him. 


History and Contemporaneity: Christian Fundamentalism 
Capitalism and the Middle Strata 

No existence, no matter how much it lives in an expectation of the end times, can divest itself 
of the concerns of daily life. 
The biblically bastardized ideological construction on current events offered up by the 
evangelical churches, the television ministries, biblical study groups, etc. is intend on 
reinforcing a specific take on those concerns. In a prosaic sense, it emphasizes personal 
salvation, it is hostile to meddling government, and it stresses “free will” counterposing it to 
“blame society” excuses for personal failure. It vigorously contests the liberal evils of abortion, 
pornography and gay rights. The same construction asserts that modern pluralist democracy 
has betrayed the true meaning of the State and the Constitution, obscuring the role of divine 
authority, masking the divinely inspired nature of the Constitution and the significance of the 
State as an instrument of God. 
In recesses of its own interiority, the Christian fundamentalist considers salvation a personal 
achievement brought about by mastering one’s own inner soul and coming to know Jesus 
individually for oneself. An ingrained egoist (mistaken for individualism), the fundamentalist 
resents socially constructed assistance to others, hence (s)he is contemptuous of the agency 
(government), mechanism (taxes) and the outcome (a social safety net) of the political 
redistribution of wealth. These mass attitudes are, of course, fully congruent with the neo- 
Right ruling class attitudes concerning property in production, money wealth and the State. 
Recall, moreover, that the “end times” fantasy that sustains contemporary fundamentalists 
against the debilitating effects of their own anger, frustration and resentments transpires in the 
Middle East. 


Power, the Neo-Right and Christian Fundamentalism 

Dominant, Ruling Class Social Groups of the Right 
The neo-Right social groups that make up the cabal that currently rules (circa early autumn 
2003), what we call the informal party of the Right, consists in a ruling class layer in the strict 
sense around the Bush family that wishes for nothing greater than to sit astride the oils fields 
of the Middle East; Israeli firsters housed in the Executive (led by Wolfowitz and Perle); 
armament manufacturers and defense contractors with their coterie of Pentagon generals to 
hand who are possessed of visions of global American military domination; and, only 
seemingly led by Ashcroft (because he operates through the State), clerical fascists, who, as 
the extreme party of the right and as the sole group with a mass social base (in middle 
stratum Christian fundamentalists), seek to effect a revolution from above transforming a 
secular Republic into a totalitarian theocracy. As long as war and occupation can be carried 


out and expanded in the Middle East, this cabal will maintain its coherency, hence its rule. 
Like the party of Stalin that congealed in the crucible of the grain crisis (1928-1929), it 
believes that it can will itself to whatever end it pursues merely by brute force of arms and 
technology, and it is intent upon proving it; and, like the ruling class of which it is the dominant 
moment, it has proved itself quite capable of wanton, gratuitous and reprehensible brutality, 
violence and mass murder. 

The program of the party of the Right is one of domination masked as hegemony. This 
program is not assured of success, in part, but only in part, because it has lost much of its 
control over its formal organization, the Republican party, to its extreme wing,” since this wing 
leads the mass social base at the formal party's core; because it has no means of legitimizing 
itself outside the alegal and extra-legal culture of business success, and this largely because it 
has no respect for its own laws, especially its own fundamental law, the Constitution; and, 
most significantly, because it has no programmatically grounded economic policy, because it, 
in other words, no longer even possesses the vulgar businessman’s understanding of the 
dynamics of capital accumulation and their centrality to the world system. This much, so little, 
should, of course, be said especially of Geo. Bush, Jr., who, like the entire party of the Right, 
cynically anticipates a cyclical upturn to temporary resolve the phenomenal problems of 
capital’s movement.” 

Thus, the party of the Right, especially its elements that control the State, confronts a 
dilemma: Its seek to hegemonize the underlying American population as well as the global 
system of capitalist social relations, yet, lacking a substantive program to begin anew a 
historical era of accumulation (i.e., to create new markets, or vastly expand existing ones, in 
order to restore a pace of accumulation that will insure a long-term, ongoing rise in the rate of 
profit), it is compelled to the wait for a cyclical upturn while pursuing a series of ad hoc 
diversions whose outcomes are endless war abroad and increasing regimentation at home, 
both of which undercut its legitimacy. And, the more it pursues war abroad, the greater 
regimentation at home, and the more it will be obliged to rely on the fundamentalist layers of 
the middle stratum concentrated as its social base in the Republican party. Accordingly, its 
policies have begun to reflect the desperation of this base’s core [umpen element, layers 


“Note this summary of the odyssey of Christian fundamentalism in relation to the Republican party: Informal ties pre- 
1984, take over of party county committees 1988, capture of the convention and writing the party platform 1992, their 
man in power 2000. 

After two full decades of screaming about fiscal responsibility, the party of the Right in the latest incarnation has 
finally revealed that its inner stirrings have been entirely shaped by its participation in capital's material community: It 
iS now openly exhibiting a compulsive commitment to profligate consumption of objective substance on a grand scale, 
effectively, to the destruction of societal wealth: Not only has it continued the practice, inaugurated by Reagan, of 
wealth redistribution through the tax codes (accumulating, relatively speaking, massive fortunes at the top of the 
income ladder and polarizing wealth to a greater degree than anywhere else in the world), it squanders revenues, in 
purely capitalist terms, in nonproductive expenditures. Thus, spending roughly $13 billion a month on maintenance of 
imperialist empire in Afghanistan and Iraq, on top of which is to be added $87 billion over the next fiscal year for 
"reconstruction" in Iraq (i.e., rebuilding a repressive apparatus through reconstituting police forces, prison 
construction, etc.), and, to boot, in currying political favor among a large voting bloc in the American electoral circus, it 
will likely enact a prescription drug program for the elderly (i.e., a giveaway to giant pharmaceuticals and insurers) 
that, within the context of tax cuts legislated to last the rest of the decade, will cost a further $2 000 billion ($2 trillion) 
in revenues. With federal surpluses long gone, and a deficit of $400 billion in the fiscal year that is about to end (only 
the second full fiscal year Bush's coterie has held the Executive), the next cyclical downturn will be haunted by the 
specter of national bankruptcy. Since, in objectivistic terms, the shakeout of productive capacity (entailing massive job 
loss, the destructions of firms, enormous asset devaluation, and a sharp increase in the rate of exploitation), ongoing 
since at least the late 1999, has since June 2003 been more than adequate to return the "economy" to "growth,” the 
problems of hyperinflation and bankruptcy that loom on the horizon will be forgotten in the euphoria of another "once 
in a lifetime" cycle of expansion. 


composed of broken lives and lost souls that knows only resentment, vindictiveness, revenge 
and hoped-for bloody and violent renewal. 

The fundamentalist masses are not worldly in the sense that their expectations include an 
anticipation of the fruits of the good life American-style. Thus, they are not of this world, but 
can only dream of a revolutionary turnabout in the received categories of American religion, 
that is, in terms of fundamentalist Christianity. Hence, apocalypse. It, the mass social base 
(and necessarily its leadership outside the State that, to retain its hold on this base, and, 
accordingly, its chances for Power) rejects the central categories of this worldly, ultimate 
solutions, such as communism in production and distribution, abolition of the State and a 
community of equals, de-reification (meaning religious de-mystification as well), fraternity, etc. 
“True” Christian fundamentalists viscerally reject this as the lure of Satan, and see in this 
world only the “evil” they simultaneously embrace (in their leadership) and tacitly refuse (in 
their ecstatic longing for the community of Jesus): Hierarchy, authority, submission, inequality. 
The fundamentalist leadership, in a basic betrayal constituted in its this worldly orientation, 
thinks only in these terms (hierarchy, inequality, etc.), as natural, god-given categories 
describing the relations between men. Possessed by the same resentment and desire for 
revenge, grasping authority and obedience as rightful, it pursues Power. But it can only take 
up this pursuit through the secular institutions of the party of the Right, which, in turn, is 
required to pursue its specific aims in the framework of attempts to appease the needs of the 
fundamentalist masses as mediated to it by their leadership. 

Today, hardcore fundamentalists are fascist and, clearly in intent, mass murderers and 
genocidalists in opposition to a secular State, a classically Republican constitution, and the 
masses of the secularly inclined (because spectacularly engaged) population; but, of course, 
their program is not realizable: The reconstruction of societies of capital along biblical lines is 
not possible in a world of multinational units of production. Capital is a social relation, and 
material community is a constitutive moment of societies of capital. Neither will be overcome 
even if on the tips of bayonets, and even if biblically inspired. The proletariat, too, is an 
essential, and it is a genuinely independent if only potentially, moment in capital’s constitution: 
It cannot be abolished through a biblical reconstruction of society. But the institutions of 
bourgeois democracy can (and largely have been) gutted, working class organizations can be 
destroyed, militants, dissidents and oppositionists can be murdered, and the proletariat can be 
atomized, recomposed, and held in forced disunity. As a social movement, this is the function 
of biblical reaction, which, here in the Americas, is the contemporary “clerical” form of fascism. 


Power, the Neo-Right and Christian Fundamentalism 

Fascist CounterRevolution? Apocalypse Now 
Examine the gallery of broken lives and lost souls, refuse of capital's development. 
Chat with them. Look into their faces. Whatever peace and calm they may pretend to, anger, 
but mostly anxiety and fear, is etched into every feature. You are looking directly into their very 
souls: As the waste that litters the pathway of capital’s development, they are discouraged, 
and they are lost. Whatever they tell you, they are not, in the bourgeois sense, individualists. 
More than anything, they fear abandonment. 
It is the relentless pressure of capital itself as it bears down on them daily, every day: It 
renders their situation seemingly inescapable, their lives ever more distressed, they 
themselves distraught, the need for transcendence ever more pressing, their demands for 
relief — secular relief if nothing else (because, in their heart of hearts, facing capital interpreted 
as fate or God's will, they fear that there is nothing else) - more urgent. 


Trapped in the swamp of material insecurity (low incomes, high mandatory payroll taxes, 
minimal or no benefits, and ever growing inflation in food, utilities and health care costs), this 
is the lumpen middle stratum, whose time of it is no better than the most difficult contemporary 
form of proletarian existence, contingent labor. These creatures have no chance of extricating 
themselves from this morass: They are desperate men and women, and, mediated by the 
party of the Right, their leadership's indirect power in the State is the sole thread by which 
they, each and all, cling to life in this world. They will not let go, and no amount of reasonable 
argument or persuasion will deter them. Fortified in the interiority of their own awareness by 
God’s law and incited by their leadership, they do not give a damn about the laws (positive 
legality), the Constitution, and they, at any rate, hate whatever reality this secular Republic still 
possesses: Power must remain in the hands of the currently dominant, social groups of the 
ruling class. 

They will not tolerate more insults or another calamity. Instead, they will revolt. As the next 
election cycle or the next or the next begins, a close vote in the national sweepstakes will find 
these fascists mobilized in the streets to prevent a return to liberal tolerance, vice and sin: 
Sodom and its satanic bearers cannot be reconstituted through a return to State power. 
Crypto-fascistic officeholders will manipulate the desperate Iumpen middle stratum masses, ™ 
orchestrate their actions in the streets in order to canalize their demands for transcendence 
into the soothing narcotic of vicarious participation in Power itself, while attempting to insure 
these actions do not sweep away the bourgeois democratic form of this Power. 

But sooner or later these actions will find an antipodal resonance in a plebeian, and perhaps 
then a proletarian, counterstrike. At that point, the real struggle for the social totality will begin. 


Following Scalia's handing of the Presidency to George Walker Bush, newspaper accounts (late November 2000) 
reveal those fascists in the streets in southern Florida counties seats seeking to intimate electoral officials did not 
merely include the anti-abortion zealot component of the dependent and /umpen middle strata, but also Cuban 
gusanos, and small businessmen. 


Faces of the Counterrevolution: An Extended Review Essay 
Imagine: 
Mass strikes and nascent soviets coalescing... 
The denizens of the old order rise to defend bottomless inequality, their obscene privileges 
and profligate consumption in the midst of squalor and misery... 
Revolution descends into civil war. 
The counterrevolution that would confront us has two very old faces, both veterans of the so- 
called era of rollback, inhabitants of the night, practitioners of “black ops” with skills honed in 
fights against nationalists groaning under the jackboot of imperialism (those who would statify 
a “people” and in so doing believe they were somehow breaking with the order of capital), 
faces that rested on bodies and affects already statified, men who have drunken too deep of a 
death in life with a body-armor so thick that only passion they can experience attach to the 
words “country,” “loyalty,” “discipline” ... 
But counterrevolution also has a third face, one perhaps unique to this, our era... 
Let's consider each of these faces of counterrevolution in turn, beginning with the old ones. 


| 
The first face (Nagl, Eating Soup With A Knife)* is sanctimoniousness. 
John Nagl, an American national, is a professional soldier, a lieutenant colonel (at least as of 
2005) with the United State Army. The notion of “eating soup with a knife” speaks to difficulties 
a conventional army has in fighting a guerrilla force. As Nagl would have it, for a conventional 
army that confrontation, because it involves so much more than combat and because the 
outcome is and cannot be resolved by military victory on the field of battle, is, thus, adopting a 
metaphor from T.E. Lawrence akin to eating soup with a knife. 
Nagl draws on two sets of experience to describe this confrontation and the difficulties it 
creates, not just any conventional force but for the United States Army. The two experiences 
are that of British Army in Malaya during the “emergency” (1948-1960) and that of the United 
States Army (and Marine Corps) in Vietnam (1950-1972), which encompasses two periods, 
one advisory (1950-1964) and one fighting (1965-1972). The juxtaposition of the two sets of 
experiences is designed as a contrast, the intent to exhibit the necessity for the United States 
to adopt itself to a form of warfare that have become more or less characteristic of period in its 
entirety following upon the last imperialist world war. 
Nagl sees guerrilla warfare as a species of revolutionary war. For him, its greatest theorist is 
Mao Tse-Tung... 


II 

We can develop the practice of guerrilla warfare by way of a contrast to the manner in which 
we (not Nagl) understand conventional war. 

States field armies, class-based, hierarchically organized bodies of armed men in defense of 
themselves, i.e., of usually hegemonic ruling classes, against other States and in defense or 
aggrandizement of territory and the populations, resources and built environment such 
territory may hold. 

In the era immediately anterior to the political ascendancy of the bourgeoisie, the most 
important military-based feature of society was the subordination of military operations to the 


*John A. Nagl, Learning to Eat Soup with a Knife. Counterinsurgency Lessons from Malaya and Vietnam. Chicago, 
2005 (2002), xxiv, 243 pp. 

All specific references to this book, and subsequently to the other two books also under discussion, will be indicated 
by parenthetically noting the page number on which the reference is located. 


class power of the feudal nobility. On the continent, say in France and throughout Europe, a 
monarchical State had been (re)formed in the seventeenth century as an aristocratic response 
to peasant gains such as the commutation of dues that had severely restricted the nobility’s 
ability to exploit the peasantry. The army, developing under aristocratic tutelage and 
reinforcing the enlargement as well as centralization of the State, was created at once to wage 
dynastic war on the continent and to suppress peasant rebellion, in fact its primary task. 
Peasants from different regions of 18" century France, for example, often spoke different, 
mutually incomprehensible dialects and exhibited different customary forms of behavior, so 
that, together with mercenaries employed under aristocratic officers (a quasi-professional 
corps), even peasant-soldiers could be deployed to put down domestic revolt. Small forces 
were sufficient for this task. Armies beyond two battalions were recruited on an ad hoc basis, 
for the special purpose of fighting a war. Thus, recruited from a much larger geographical 
region, with the resulting linguistic difficulties and limited time for training (which did not 
preclude an inhuman discipline imposed by aristocratic officers), with the corresponding 
absence of flexibility and maneuverability (both developed only through extensive training), 
these larger armed contingents could only fight as massed formations. An invitation to open 
combat was rarely issued and even more rarely accepted by these armies, since, massed for 
a fight, they could be destroyed in a single battle. 

It is clear, then, that absolutist armies could have hardly been based upon (given the raison 
for their creation and their social function) a "national" conscription. Inaugurating the 
bourgeois era on the continent, the French Revolution changed all this. 


Ill 

If we return to the social and cultural atmosphere of summer 1793, we find a law against 
hoarding and the establishment of granaries had intensified peasant resistance expressed in 
exacerbated food shortages especially in Paris. Aristocrats, having fled France particularly for 
England, appeared to be behind foreign plots and conspiracies seem to hatch everywhere: 
Counterrevolution loomed. Sans-culottes, in response, grew more militant demanding more 
radical measures. In the face of these pressures, the Committee of Public Safety issued the 
levée en masse. The declaration proclaimed the entire adult French population "in a state of 
permanent requisition," i.e., Subject to service military or otherwise, for the duration of war. 
The levée en masse had the effect of a simply enormous dam (of emotional energy) bursting, 
releasing a nationalist fervor that would provide the inner source of novel soldiery strength. 
The levy was the practical embodiment of the concept of the nation of citizens in arms. As 
citizens of the nation, men felt themselves to be social and political equals, inspiring a respect 
for and commitment to republican social and political institutions, of which the French national 
army was now primary. For, here, the practical force of republican consciousness was felt 
most forcefully: It was as citizen-soldiers, perhaps in a way never so palpably or tangibly, that 
men of very small property, even the propertyless, stood equal to men of property and 
standing, and where social mobility became possible.” (By now bereft of nobles, the officers’ 
corps, opened up to men exhibiting military ability.) 

Napoleon Bonaparte was one of these young men of extraordinary military ability. In the 
struggles against the armies of the Coalition, Bonaparte rose from a captain of artillery to 
commander of the Republic's armies. Under his leadership, nationalist enthusiasm was 


We would note for our left communists comrades that what was true of the French armies circa 1794 (and into the 
future) is true of the US Army to this day. It is military experience, especially that of men attached to land armies, i.e., 
the infantry, in which a basic nationalist sentiment, if not formed, is vastly reinforced. It is still what largely draws 
proletarians to the defense of “their” State. 


tapped and the army was transformed into a permanent institutional structure of the Republic, 
a “standing” army. 

Napoleonic practice issued in three qualitatively new features of a national army starting with 
that national character, itself a historical novelty.”’ These advancements over its 18th century 
counterparts (of which Coalition forces remained at least in part until after 1806) included, first, 
its corps structure which created resiliency; second, French nationalism secured for northern 
armies both the manpower and the resources to prevail in a lengthy war of attrition. The corps 
structure provided the French army with the organizational prerequisites for flexibility and 
maneuverability allowing it to overcome the greatest liability of 18th century-styled armies 
which, massed as unitary formations, were vulnerable to destruction in a single decisive 
battle. Achievement of flexibility and maneuverability in operations distributed over a broad 
front or, over two fronts or theatres (e.g., France and Italy in 1797), for purposes of tactical 
advance of strategic goals, required and presupposed a body of competent subordinate 
commanders who were capable and willing to take initiative. This the French armies lacked at 
the outset of the great mobilizations. Subordinate officer competency was necessary because 
troop dispersal meant that the army commander simply could not get a view of the entire 
theatre of operations, that uncertainty and (especially in battle) confusion were necessary, 
constitutive moments of the achievement of flexibility and maneuverability, and that, 
accordingly, subordinate commanders would always find themselves in positions wherein they 
would have to make independent judgments and take independent actions. To do this they 
must have had assimilated a common doctrine (the third novel feature), a shared 
understanding of the relation of civilian to military power (of the relations of a volunteer, 
republican soldiery to officers), of how the army functioned and responded, of its capacities, 
limitations and the technical features of maneuver, combat, etc., as well as its goals, and as 
part of this doctrine they must have understood the lines of authority and the strategic 
objectives of, in a general way, a campaign as well as their role and function in it. Doctrine, 
then and now, provides a shared theoretical, operational and battlefield frame of reference, a 
set of standards for the conduct of military activity that gives an officers corps cohesion, that 
minimizes (but obviously does not eliminate) confusion, misconceptions or misinterpretations 
of orders and commands under battlefield conditions, and that permits commanders 
(especially, at the corps level) to function independently in the field within the framework of a 
prescribed (campaign, battle, etc.) plan. 

The changes introduced, first, by an upsurge in popular-national enthusiasm and then by 
Napoleon, nationalism, corps structure, doctrine, made French armies, 1797-1809, supreme 
in Europe and the Mediterranean world. 

The emphasis on flexibility, mobility and maneuverability - and the tactical practices 
(maneuver along interior lines) that achieved these, was a function of the shift from the 


7A fully modern army in the bourgeois era has the following organizational structure: Companies, say a hundred men 
each, perhaps ten of which form a battalion (from Napoleon’s time until the end of the first imperialist world war, a 
regiment consisting of from 750-1200 men) with, say, four battalions to a brigade and, similarly, four brigades to a 
division. Today, divisions are armored and mechanized and are, with the addition of drivers and gunners, accordingly 
larger with full strength at, roughly, 17,500 soldiers. Two, sometimes three, divisions make up a corps, and two or 
three corps, an army. Two to three armies, perhaps more, form an army group. 

At Gettysburg, the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia numbered about 82,000 combatants, the Union Army of the 
Potomac some 110,000 (which was counted differently and, thus, beyond combatants included teamsters, cooks, 
orderlies, drummer boys, provost marshals, etc.). By way of contrast at and about Stalingrad, the Wehrmacht fielded 
two army groups, six armies and two mechanized (armored) armies; the Red Army consisted in one army group, 14 
armies and four mechanized armies... with two army groups and one army in reserve (built up from September 1942 
onward) on the north and east side of the Volga; and, with interior lines (unlike the German armies) within striking 
distance of the Stalingard area, two army groups and four armies on the southern, Caucasus front. 


ponderous movement of a single unitary army (characteristic of eighteenth century warfare) to 
the campaign (characteristic of Napoleonic warfare), that is, to a series of operations 
conducted by dispersed military formations (divisions, corps and armies) spread out over a 
broad front that, bringing those forces together (concentration), culminated in the decisive 
battle. Successful campaigns, moreover, presupposed a decentralized command structure in 
the field, wherein corps and divisional commanders demonstrated a basic competency 
(manifested as initiative, aggressive conduct, and internally well coordinated and well done 
staff work) to cope with fast moving events and the uncertainty and confusion due to a lack of 
detailed knowledge of the enemy's and all of one's own positions in the field, a competency 
based on the practical assimilation of Napoleonic doctrine. 

Napoleonic doctrine envisioned a form of offensive war, war of maneuver (flanking 
movements, encirclement, dividing and fighting in detail), in which organized armed forces 
confronted one another. It represented a shift from the eighteenth century positioning 
(defensive positional war) to battle and decision via concentration of forces (war of 
annihilation) and had two, broadly speaking, central grand tactical elements. The first, 
preferred maneuver was a form of classical envelopment that entailed a dispersal of forces 
against a mass enemy formation with a view to a flanking movement around an enemy wing 
aimed at either rolling up the wing or getting in the enemy rear and disrupting 
communications. This compelled the enemy to turn disadvantageously or to disperse to regain 
lines of communication. Once dispersed enemy forces could be destroyed one by one. It was 
known as the justly famous maneouvre sur les derrigies. The second grand tactical maneuver, 
used less frequently but employed especially when an enemy was spread out, entailed, when 
concentrated, hitting at the enemy center and using the achieved central position, thereby 
maneuvering between formations of the divided enemy army in order to one by one destroy 
detached units. In either case, the aim was to capture and hold the initiative, and to throw the 
mass of one's army against a portion of the enemy's army at a decisive point, that is, at that 
point (e.g., an open flank, a supply line, etc.) that threatened the viability of the enemy force. 
Napoleon never systematized his military activity in the form of theoretical reflection. This was 
done by Antoine Henri Jomini, whose name is taken to be synonymous with a specific military 
doctrine, a theoretically interpretative reduction of Napoleonic operational practice, namely, 
that briefly described above (but without regard to the specific strategic, highly geometricized 
prescriptions advocated by Jomini). 


IV 

Organized combat in the epoch of capitalist development is susceptible to historical and 
structural analysis. 

In open military confrontations, warfare in the narrow sense has three moments that will in a 
strictly military sense decide its outcome. These moments are technology, organization and 
leadership. The rifle is not match for a machine gun; the massed, essentially 18" century 
armies of the First Coalition could not successfully engage the French army based on its 
corps structure; an army whose command bases itself on conventional warfare doctrine will 
not “annihilate” a guerrilla force whose doctrine, and the leadership that embodies it, operates 
within the parameters of a so-called national war of liberation. 

These moments are structural, not epiphenomenonal. In conventional war, qualitative 
superiority in any of these three areas will generally produce victory. Parity in all three 
produces stalemate, no matter the number of combatants involved. This is the key to 
understanding trench warfare on the western front for most of the course of the first imperialist 
world war. Where parity is achieved, confrontation generally turns into a war of attrition. Where 


the political will to fight on both sides is sustained (and the inclusion of this moment in warfare 
allows us to begin to speak about it in the broad sense), the side with the greater resources 
wins. A confrontation in which conventional armies are engaged in conventional warfare and in 
which one side demonstrates technologically superiority in a qualitative sense, more than any 
other feature generally compels one side, almost always in nationalist struggles, to “go 
guerrilla.” (Either that or it is beaten and returned without national identity to the imperialist 
orbit.) We can site the examples of the Filipino force under Emilio Aguinaldo after mid-1899 
against US imperialists or the Ba’athists led Iraq insurgency after the withdraw of its 
conventional army in the face of US invasion in March 2003. 

In the imperialist era, guerrilla wars are fought usually, not always, against conventional 
armies of imperialist powers to statify an often pre-national “people” (i.e., a rural social order in 
which peasants are overwhelmingly predominant, in which plantation agriculture may be 
present) by a stratum of nationalist intellectuals who most often have assimilated the culture of 
the imperialist metropolis, who, without objectivity (position in society) commensurate with 
subjective expectations and without future in an agricultural backwater, radicalized, have 
politically organized themselves in a “revolutionary” party, a combat organization aimed at 
creating a national-State. This effort seeks to “forge a nation” and to “modernize” a peripheral 
adjunct to capitalism at the level of the world, not decouple from but to effectively integrate 
into world capitalism, regardless of how the new society is envisioned, e.g., as “socialist” and 
“beyond” capitalism. 

Nationalizing and statifying a “people” requires moving within the “people” like a “fish in water” 
as the Maoist expression goes. The struggle as such is political, not a military one. In 
particular, it does not aim at destruction of the armed force that stands opposed to it. It is war 
of attrition altogether absent a “battle of annihilation.” It is, rather, conducted to sap and then 
bring about the collapse of the opposing soldiery’s will to fight and, underlying this will, the 
support of the popular classes that populate the imperialist “homeland.” Emphasis, then, is not 
placed on ruling class self-defense or territorial aggrandizement as such. Instead, 
technological armament inferiority, and, in particular, the object of creating a “nation” (i.e., a 
State) dictate the type of military organization in the teeth of an imperialist conventional war. 
Guerrilla warfare is nationalist struggle against occupation in the era of capitalist development 
inaugurated by imperialism, the era of finance capital's ascendancy over and organization of 
industrial capital, the era of the real domination of capital over labor. In opposition to 
conventional warfare, guerrilla struggles are not based on an institutionally separate armed 
force: A guerrilla force is not institutionally distinct from the “people” it seeks to nationalize and 
statify. The guerrilla is one of the “people,” during the day a farmer, at night a fighter. He does 
not display the markings of belonging to an institutionally separate armed force. No uniform, 
no insignias. The guerrilla force is by conventional standards, dispersed, fighting in small 
units, and chooses to fight “asymmetrically” avoiding its enemy's strictly military strength and 
exploiting its non-combat (e.g., logistical) weakness. It has no easily identifiable order of 
battle. In the anti-imperialist struggle, guerrilla methods are not conventional. The guerrilla 
force does not engage in stand up fighting, a confrontation in which two armies oppose each 
other positionally or in maneuver across a field of battle or in a theatre of war as the case may 
be. Instead, it numbers among its methods the ambush, the hit and run after which it melts 
away, political assassination, the terror bombing aimed at the occupier’s civilian center. 
(Though the last is not a feature of guerrilla as conducted by Maoists). In its practice, the 
occupier does not recognize the distinction between civilian and combatant, and neither does 
the guerrilla. (These unconventional features are the basis for the Bush admininistration’s 
declaration that “terrorists” are “illegal combatants” not subject to protection of that highpoint 


of international bourgeois legality, the Geneva Conventions, a declaration that by the way is 
unacceptable to, and has no basis in, so-called international law.) Though one should be 
clear: The ubiquitous use of agent orange and napalm in Vietnam essentially against the rural 
population of the South as a whole, or the employment of white phosphorous in Fallujah 
against a depopulated city whose inhabitants (other than fighters) were old men and women 
and the poor of all ages without the means of escape still numbering in the scores of 
thousands, is least of all not a different order of criminality from terror bombings of a buildings 
complex in a great US metropolis... 

Because guerrilla fighters cannot obviously be easily distinguished from the “people,” all 
conventionally mounted wars against guerrilla forces tend toward genocide, and those of US 
imperialists toward genocide underpinned by the wanton destruction of agricultural and 
industrial means of production and societal infrastructure. 


V 

Nagl recognizes the hard lesson of engaging guerrilla forces, an insurgency: A conventional 
army fighting a conventional war against guerrilla may win all the battles, but in the end lose 
the war.“ Based on decades of experience policing a colonial empire, the British Army 
recognized this in Malaya. Based upon its great victories in wars of annihilation (American 
Civil War, two imperialist world wars one of which it was a participant, the other one in which it 
was the sole triumphant, undamaged victor), the United States Army in Vietnam did not. 

After a faulty start, the British in Malaya abandoned conventional battalion-sized jungle 
sweeps. Thereafter they pursued a course, not of defeating the enemy army in combat, but of 
persuading the “people” to neither fight on behalf of nor support the guerrillas, insurgents 
based in the Malayan Communist party (25, 79-81, 103-107). The Americans in Vietnam, first 
as advisors and failing here later as combatants, pursued the object of destroying the enemy 
army (137-140, 175-177), ultimately, in our view, with the intent of destroying the State of 
which that army was its combat moment. When the US Army could not “find” the enemy 
“army,” i.e., force “it” out into the open, it attempted to literally create this opening (where the 
enemy “army” would so to speak stand naked and be forced to fight and be destroyed) by 
massive application of its technologies, that is, through saturation bombing with B-52s, by 
obliteration of jungle vegetation with defoliants, through massive firepower (artillery, jetfighters 
and helicopter gunships) rained down on villages or locales where guerrillas had, it was 
believed, been sighted. 

The British Army learned, the United States Army did not. Nagl attributes this to differences in 
the (organizational) cultures of the respective militaries, the manner in which different armed 
forces as institutions generate, digest and circulate within themselves doctrinal alterations 
during the course of conflicts and war (4), differences which in turn are shaped by the history, 
organization, training and personnel of the respective armed forces (192). The organizational 
culture of the United States Army is decidedly Napoleonic (Nag! would say Jominian) oriented 
toward offensive war in which it seeks destruction of the enemy force in combat and which, 


According to the neo-Right account of the Vietnam War, this is in fact what happened to the US (see section VI, 
below). It is nonsense. Nagl himself notes (155) how southern guerrillas as well as DRV regulars made quite 
successful, tactical adaptations to US firepower, “hugging” US troops in order to preclude the use of close-in air 
strikes and artillery barrages (155). But it went much further than this. | would cite a marvelous reconstruction of just 
one (and friends of my youth who were stationed in Vietnam tell me there were many) unknown battle in which the 
better part of a US Army battalion was chewed up by a Vietnamese regular army regiment starting with just these 
tactics. See David Maraniss’ They Marched into Sunlight: War and Peace, Vietnam and America, October 1967 (New 
York, 2003): 249-309. 


even if parity is achieved in technology, organization and leadership, it believes it can and will 
prevail in the resulting war of attrition as consequence of its superior resources.” 

So how do these two armies compare in regard to their respective conflicts, and just how 
adequate is Nagl’s assessment of their performances? 


VI 
The answer to the first question has been given only if tacitly. The British fared well, the 
Americans poorly in comparative evaluation (Nagl, passim). 
The second question has two responses, one with a view to each army. While | consider US 
activity in Vietnam monstrously criminal, and while Nagl believes it was merely inappropriate 
to the type of enemy encountered, | shall not dispute his evaluation of the US Army 
performance. | would, as has been done here, merely explicate the genocidal and gratuitously 
destructive character of pursuit of conventional, offensive war in the Napoleonic manner in a 
confrontation with guerrilla insurgency. 
In respect to the British Army in Malaya, | would, however, dispute Nagl’s assessment. His 
very account requires this response, utilizing it to tease out the significance of 
counterinsurgent warfare in the context of the aims and practices of British imperialism. To this 
moment put aside, consider the grand strategic objectives (those formulated as national policy 
at the highest levels of the State) a military presence in Malaya was designed to achieve. 
After a change in administration of the British State in 1951 that brought the Conservative 
party to power, the British were, according to Nagl, able to clarify their raison for their 
presence in Malaya, and the methods of struggle required to realize it (76). The British fought 
(1952-1957) in Malaya to make a nation, a sovereign or “independent,” “multiethnic” nation 
with a “healthy political life” (90-91). With, so to speak, a straight face, Nagl cites from Colonial 
Office documents noting that this required “the uniting of all races and classes in a common 
effort by the creation of a greater sense of Malayan loyalty and unity” (90). Well, yes, this is 
ideologically consistent with the nationalism of nationalists seeking to “make a nation.” And 
yes, the British came under certain international pressure (the cul-de-sac into which the entire 
democratic imperialist camp had been driven) to make high-sounding pronouncements about 
national self-determination (see section IX, below). These, though, were mere window 
dressing... Take them seriously? Coming from a colonial power, and in recent memory the 
greatest imperialist power on Earth? The irony appears to escape Nagl. But it is precious... 
especially with Winston Churchill in a second stint (1951-1955) as prime minister sitting atop 
the whole pile of shit. Recall it was at Potsdam that the same Churchill who, with Roosevelt 
and Stalin and their attendant coteries (i.e., thieves, muggers and murderers one and all), 
refused to commit in writing, in any drafts, communiqués or documents, to dismantling the 
British colonial empire. And this is the man who appointing Oliver Lyttelton to the post of 


*°Nagl, as a Rhodes Scholar with masters and doctorate degrees in international relations from Oxford University, 
should probably not be considered a slouch. Yet his appetite for and commitment to capital, to capitalism idealized 
and ideologically conceived as bourgeois democracy, is obliquely attested to by his intellectual allegiance to the 
sciences of social control, to the social scientific analyses of “organizational culture” modeled on the infinitely admired 
corporate culture of various modernized, large capitals. Eating Soup with a Knife, 1-14, 213-220. In this regard, his 
major criticism of the US Army “management structure” is entirely consistent with these appetites: It, this structure, 
“has not evolved since World War II and still resembles that of the General Motors Corporation of 1950” (Ibid, 218). As 
we shall see in the discussion below of Jeremy Scahill’s Blackwater, this assessment is not entirely adequate since 
the army as a whole has undergone vast transformation that since circa 1990, change which must effect its 
“management structure.” 

The Napoleonic concept of war centered on the climatic battle of annihilation is treated far more fully and more 
judiciously with reference to the American Civil War in Chapter 4 (Part Il, beginning with its second section) of our 
Civil War and Revolution in America accessible at www.instcssc.org. 


Colonial Secretary authorized the decision to “make a nation”? Never mind... The British 
fought in Malaya for the same reason (and more) that the US imperialists fought in Vietnam: In 
the realization that they could simply no longer finance their dwindling empire, the British 
fought to break a communist insurgency in order to keep Malaya from engaging in a 
temporary autarkic retreat from world capitalism, and with the retreat (the more) to prevent the 
possible permanent loss of essential raw material sourcing such as rubber. The only 
difference was that in Malaya that insurgency was Maoist and Stalinist, in Vietnam it was non- 
Maoist and Stalinist. 

“Making a nation,” also called “nation building” and more recently “securing a stable 
government” (i.e., a Stable State which goes to the core of the problem, as in Irag, where the 
issue is reconstruction of repressive forces, national police and army in particular, that will 
guarantee US capitals’ access to Iraqi resources without popular resistance, insurgency or 
terrorist opposition), entails further politico-military grand tactical practices, which, in Nagl’s 
hands, insure the goals of a “democratic” nation whether in Vietnam or Iraq. The central 
consideration in undercutting an insurgency, thus permitting that “democratic” national 
construction, is separating guerrillas from their basis of support among the “people” 
(separating them from food and recruits) and, in so doing, “improving the lives of the people” 
(xiii, xiv, Xvi). How is this support eliminated, how is the confidence of the “people” won? 

The British developed a “combined civil-military-political” strategy based on small military 
formations (well below the company level) who acted on intelligence garnered from a 
“supportive local” populace (191). A highly authoritarian structure was evolved to oversee this 
small unit activity and intelligence gathering. It unified civil (puppet government), police, and 
specific military commands in joint activity and constant monitoring by officials of field 
practices (91-97). But the central tactic employed was to disconnect guerrillas from their base 
of support in Chinese laborers (squatters, estate proletariat and village peasants) by forcibly 
relocating the latter as a population group to camps, called “New Villages,” constructed for the 
purpose of holding them (76, 98-99). Surrounded by chain link and barbed wire fences, lit by 
floodlights and patrolled by auxiliary Malayan police, the relocated populace was closed in 
without the option of leaving. These were, then, camps in the genuine sense. 

Once the fish were out of the water, typical occupational tactics were pursued, house-to-house 
searches and arrests of suspected communist terrorists so-called, interrogations; small unit 
Operations aimed at killing guerrillas now isolated and hiding in dense jungle terrain; 
continuing pressure applied to a captive, forcibly relocated populace by systemizing food 
deprivation (see fn. 6, above) through rationing and refusal to distribute raw rice to the “new 
villagers” (98); and, based on all this the one British innovation, allowance for surrender by 
guerrillas without retaliation on condition they turn informer and work for the civilian-police- 
military authority (92, 94-95). The latter were well fed and, as an “incentive,” offered bounties 
on those guerrillas they were able to turn over to the colonial government. Being well fed 
within the context of “food deprivation” systematically carried out was no small matter. Citing 


Because they were to “include schools, medical aid stations, community centers, villages cooperative,” Nagl 
considered these forced enclosures “more than concentration camps” (Nagl, /bid, 75). | claim no detailed knowledge 
of the Malayan Emergency, and | am certainly not a historian of this experience, but the question arises, did they 
camps include these humanitarian “amenities,” and, if so, how extensively? Approach these two questions from a 
slightly different perspective. Are collective punishments imposed “as a reprisal for the lack of information on 
insurgents” on a town apart from the “New Villages” (89) or deprivation of food within the “villages,” the former the 
sole cited instance of what could only be a far more widespread policy, the latter “standardized and ... carried out 
throughout the country” (98, citing an unpublished manuscript by R.J.W. “Dick” Craig, a former Colonial Office Police 
Superintendent for Malaya in this period), expressions of an authentic practice designed to “improve the lives of the 
‘people’”? We only need to recount these practices to grasp the ideologically mystifying character of Nagl’s chatter 
about improving lives. 


Dick Craig (in a footnote, 109 n. 53, perhaps so as not to throw the crux of his textual 
argument into question), this time from an interview, Nagl notes without explicit comment, “in 
the end, what won the Emergency was starving them out.” 

But forced relocations, concentration camps and starvation, the essential practical features of 
British counterinsurgency doctrine in Malaya, require a broader contextualization: The 
Malayan Communist party insurgency was crushed because it was based narrowly on 
Chinese squatters, marginal peasants and landless laborers who, strongly anti-Japanese (a 
sentiment directly related to the Japanese occupation of Northern China that began in 1931 
and the annexation that followed), were the only stratum in an ethnically divided Malaya that 
opposed the Japanese occupation of the country during the last imperialist world war. Once 
the British convinced the indigenously Malayan compradors to accept and integrate Chinese 
property owners into Malayan society, and once the “New Villages” were formed and 
starvation practices successfully implemented, a thin layer of Chinese merchants and retailers 
were consciously brought into the alliance against the guerrillas (90, 101). The door could be 
and was slammed shut on the insurgency. 


VII 
Give Nag credit. Unlike the unofficially official summation of US Army’s warring in Vietnam, he 
produces an immanent analysis of “inappropriate” coctrinally informed military practice. He is 
serious enough not to advocate an undated version of the German Dolchstosslegende. That 
had been long ago been done by Harry Summers, army lifer, in his On Strategy (1981). | read 
this apologetic piece of nonsense years ago (and to boot |, in a complaint | rarely make, was 
foolish enough to purchase it). Nag rightfully criticizes (206-207) this “work” for its insistence, 
summarizing the wisdom of the newly emergent neo-Right then (and now), that “we” were not 
conventional enough, did not utilize “our” firepower widely and freely enough, the implication 
(and neo-Right conclusion) being that the “politicians” forced “us” to fight with one hand tied 
behind our backs. If we had only nuked the North, but “we” weren't allowed to... (Summers, of 
course, never said that, but then he did not need to.) 
Still soldiering in the defense of an abstract, contentless “democracy” is soldiering in defense 
of a ruling class whose political and social forms are concrete, increasing today filled with a 
totalitarian content. Nagl appears to see none of this. His is the absolute certainty of moral 
rectitude. A product of naive (unreflected) attachment to the patria, to a perennial confusion 
among patriots of “nation” with State, which is, of course, always a defense of a realpolitik 
monstrosity. 
So let's modify our assessment of the first face of counterrevolution. Interwoven with 
sanctimoniousness, bad faith and, objectively, duplicity all taken together form that first face. 
The second face of the counterrevolution is nothing of the sort. 


VIII 
That second face is “real-political” cynicism. It belongs to, among others, Paul Aussaresses 
(The Battle of the Casbah). 
Who is, or was, Aussaresses? 
Aussaresses fought under De Gaulle in the French Resistance, and in late November 1942 
joined the Special Services, the intelligence agencies of the Defense Ministry (includes the 


“Paul Aussaresses The Battle of the Casbah. Counter-Terrorism and Torture in Algeria, 1955-1957. New York, 2006: 
xxvi, 181 pp. The original French entitled SERVICES SPECIAUX Agérie 1955-1957 appeared in 2001. 

| am assuming the “old general’ is still alive. If mistaken, | would invite Yves to correct me and to set straight any other 
errors in, or amplify on, the discussion that follows, especially in regard to the war in Algeria. 


SDECE). He served and fought in French Indochina as a paratrooper. In 1954, aged 36, he 
was reassigned to the Service Action of the SDECE (Service de Documentation Extérieure et 
de Contre-Espionnage), the secret, intervention unit of the French foreign intelligence agency, 
the equivalent of the American CIA (2-3). Now, the SDECE was not chartered to act in Algeria, 
since Algeria (unlike Vietnamese Indochina or, for that matter, Tunisia) was officially part of 
France (5). This had everything to do with a large presence of Algerians, originally of French 
extraction who, as settler colonialists well established by 1840, farmed (citrus, cereals, 
vineyards) in Algeria with North African labor. The settler populations were known as pieds 
noirs (“black feet’, presumably a reference to the highly polished shoes of the French military 
dating back to the initial “conquest,” a struggle that lasted from 1830 to 1847).* It should be 
noted that before 1920, French (including Alsatians and Corsicans) formed only twenty 
percent of non-Arab (and non-Kabyle) Algerians. The others groups included Italians, Maltese 
and, in great numbers Spanish. Thus, the term pieds noirs will be used hereafter to designate 
these groups as a whole.* 

Aussaresses original mission had to do with the interdiction of arms shipments to the FLN, the 
National Liberation Front (5), the main (though not the traditional) nationalist political 
movement in Algeria based largely on the majority Arab population. But once in Algeria 
(Algiers) he was immediately assigned to intelligence work by his commanding officer (10-11). 
He worked in and about Philippeville, especially after the massacre (18 June 1955) of pieds 
noirs and the counter massacre of Arabs by the French (both Algerian French, i.e., pieds 
noirs, and elements of the French military). But what Aussaresses is best known for is his role 
in the battle of Algiers (January-March 1957), which, effectively, began as an effort by the FLN 
take control of the city of Algiers by terrorist acts, especially bombings of entertainment 
centers (e.g., cafes) frequented by French Algerians, that culminated in a failed, FLN-planned 
general strike of workers, and that included closure of retail stores by shopkeepers and thus 
aimed at completely shutting down the city... 

The FLN has a special importance for us today, as whom and what al-Qaeda, especially its 
role in Iraq, is endlessly debated: 

The proper analogy for the situation in Iraq was not that in Vietnam. It is Algeria, 1954-1962. 
Why? In all three cases (Algeria, Vietnam and Iraq) irregular, guerrilla forces were or are 
active. But unlike the Vietnamese Stalinists, the FLN boasted little in the way of regular or 
conventional army, and to date the Iraqi insurgency has demonstrated none. But far more 
importantly, insurgent terror as it operated in Vietnam (which was primarily oriented toward 
political assassinations) was quite different from that as it operated in Algeria and as, similarly, 
it is employed in Iraq today. Al-Qaeda in Iraq (to be distinguished from Sunni nationalists, see 
below) is qualitatively similar to the FLN with regard both to type of terror utilized, targeting 
patently civilian, non-combatant populations, and to the centrality of this form of terror as the 
modus operandi of its insurgency. For the Vietnamese Stalinists, on the other hand, the 
struggle for “hearts and minds” was as much as struggle for those of the popular classes in 
the United States as it was for those in occupied Vietnam... 

You see, the English translation and publisher’s introduction of Aussaresses’ memoir by a 
neo-Right outfit (Enigma Books), for us that memoir itself, the preface to the second edition of 
Nagl’s book and the third book to be reviewed here (Jeremy Scahill’s Blackwater) come down, 


“For those interested in the French-Algerian war, especially for those of us for whom many good French language 
titles are a tortuously slow read, Alistair Horne, A Savage War of Peace: Algeria, 1954-1962, is an excellent point of 
departure, a work which | have drawn freely on here. 

Horne, Ibid, 51. 


at least in part, to questions of terror and counter-terror as its exists in Iraq today... Aller 
Geist is gegenwartiger Geist. 


IX 
To understand FLN terrorism and French Army counter-terrorism, the prominent elements in a 
really vicious struggle, we need to understand certain features about the situation in Algeria by 
1950 that brought this struggle into being in this, its brutal, harsh and cruel form. There are 
three that will suffice for our presentation here. 
First, there a distinction that emerges from daily life and productive activity within the non- 
North African, Algerian populations, a distinction between the “petits blancs” and the grands 
colons. In 1950, the great landowners were still ... great landowners. The socially (not 
demographically) “small,” non-Arab (non-Kabyle) Algerian populations were much more often 
than not failed farmers draw to the cities. They were not by and large proletarianized: Horne 
states flatly that as many as eight and ten were merchants or a part of the colonial 
government salariat. Having in large numbers fought for “France” against the nazis, yet 
consciously Algerian, this group was smugly superior toward the Franco French (underneath 
which undoubtedly lay a sense of inferiority, perhaps rooted in a tacit recognition that its little 
backwater lacked the metropolis’ culture), extremely sensitive to social standing and Algerian- 
ness.** 
The great landowners were rich and powerful, the colonial government was their government. 
In situations of relative social stability, as with all ruling classes (and, among the middling 
groups, the well-to-do), among these landowners there was a current characterized by its 
liberality and tolerance. The great landowners attitudes and practices toward North African 
Algerians might said to have been marked by indifference, at best paternalism and fairness. 
Horne cites Pierre Nora, an analyist of French-Algerian relations, stating the former took it for 
granted that the latter were “simply ‘a part of the patrimoine immobilie.”* 
For the largest layers of middling groups (also the “lowest”) in “more developed” capitalist 
societies, supervisors and foremen, low level managers within the great capitalist firms, 
franchise manager of outlets among large retail capitals, small property owners, etc., in other 
words, those who in their respective social spaces are closest to the class struggle, there is no 
room, emotionally-psychologically speaking, for such attitudes. As a rule the behavior of these 
groups, the most attached to capital, is mean, petty and little, vindictive and nasty in relation to 
(in particular) proletarians, and to the “lower orders” of society generally. The non-landowning 
pieds noirs were no different. In everyday slang, “petits blancs” expressed a class hostility that 
had overtones of the racist superiority of those who speak of an “inferior race,” bicot, melon, 
figuier, sale raton; the North African was indolent, an incorrigibly criminal, only understanding 
force, an “instinctive rapist,” and this came from those who prided themselves socially on 
having a cheap domestic around the house, an Arab fatma.* 


“Ibid, 51-57, including the distinction between the two groups within the pieds noirs. 

* Ibid, 54. 

*Ibid, 54, 56. 

Horne insightful notes, “In the outer world, the most obvious kinsmen to the pied noir are the white of South Africa, 
Rhodesia and the “Deep South” of the United States” (Ibid, 54). To anyone who has lived in the American South, his 
description clearly captures (absent the capacity to afford a domestic) the essential aspects of the personality of what 
is, no doubt with reciprocal bigotry, called a southern cracker. 

Modern, biologically based forms of racism have their origins in the productive relations of those contemporary 
capitalist societies that originally formed as settler colonies most often based on plantation agriculture. In fact, | 
defend the view that “races” themselves originate in settler colonial, plantation agricultural relations of production. 
(See the Preface in its entirety to Civil War and Revolution in America.) In these societies, “races,” racial concepts and 
class relations are inseparable, and this is a reality that capitalist development has not changed. | would phrase the 


The second feature concerning Algeria circa 1950 that we need to understand concerns the 
other pole of this class relation, the situation of the North African Algerians, Arabs and 
Kabyles. Though the oldest inhabitants of contemporary Algeria, the Kabyles were tribal or 
clannish people who lived in the Atlas (Morocco), the Kabylia and Aurés mountains, driven 
from the coasts to these lands at the time of the Roman invasions of North Africa. The bulk of 
Kabyles are best understood as Arabized Berbers, and Muslim, but hardly so to the extent of 
Arab North Africans. For example, among them the women do not wear the hajib much less 
the burka, and were ornate in the apparel they did wear.*’ This is a far cry from the sexual 
repression ... aS a social relation between men and women of Muslim convictions ... that is 
written all over an Arab woman’s outerwear. 

The Arab Algerians were far more likely to be found in towns and lowlands, and thus in contact 
with the pieds noirs. It was “their” lands in the historical sense that the colons held;** and, it 
might be noted, a “patrimony” that has been lost in one’s lifetime, or in the lifetime of a parent 
or (in the capitalist periphery not subject to the rapidity of change at it occurs in the metropolis) 
among even a grandparent, is not something easily forgotten, especially if life has become 
harder and, especially, if one’s labor is exploited to support, as one might see it, the luxurious 
life of the colon who owns and occupies this land. 

Then, there is a last matter here, somewhat dicey but necessary to explore with a view to the 
violence of this dirty little war. Horne quotes Jules Roy, himself a pied noir acutely aware of 
the situation of his compatriots: Both Kabyle and Arab Algerians shared something of the 
geographically and historically (in the sense of the long “duree”) formed Algerian culture, 
“Here everything is rock, even the men — as if, like the land on these slopes, they were lacking 
in some essential grace.” Horne continues, extracting from this the following, “Like the soil, 
they are dour, uncompromising, sometimes harsh — and capable of extreme cruelty.” ... A 
“level” of cruelty that, in our humble view, the French army, that is the paratroopers, in every 
respect rose to... 

The third feature about Algeria circa 1950-1955 concerns the overarching context in which 
events on the ground unfolded. The decisive moments determining this context can simply be 
enumerated. The imperialist world war had ended with the triumph of the democratic 
imperialist powers. As part of the international institutions established to cement the US 
imperialist hegemony in this post war world, the United Nations was created. Now, break-up of 
colonial empires was accelerated by the presence of the United Nations to whose 
humanitarian, bourgeois-democratic principles the entire democratic imperialist camp 
outwardly subscribed. Simultaneously, the Cold War struggle against Stalinist States 
understood in the West as the embodiment of communist “totalitarianism” (and, with a hot war 
ongoing on the Korean peninsula, as a test of “democratic” resolve) compelled the capitalist 
democracies to subscribe to those principles in international affairs, at least as it effected 
other imperialist powers... in particular that of the rights of peoples to national self- 


entire dynamic in this manner: 

Because racial concepts are socially as well as historically inseparably tied to social control in production, and 
because as such racial concepts are at their origins consciously generated (literally formulated) as central moments 
of a ruling class plan for said social control while class originates in social practice as a relation between exploiter and 
exploited, the subjective drama of individuals, groups or classes will not only come to be dominated by racial 
cognitive awareness except obscurely and tangentially. Historically, race has come to be central within a societal 
totality for which class is primary, because it, race, exists as objectively necessary illusion, at once as real 
determination and as mystification. 

"Horne, Ibid, 49-50. 

bid, 50. 

bid. 


determination, thus, further accelerating this break-up. Finally, US imperialists’ hegemony of 
world capitalism was constituted on the basis of other of those new, postwar international 
institutions, the International Monetary Fund and World Bank. The “new” form of domination 
was an “imperialism of circulation” and, basing themselves on this, the US imperialists had no 
need for a colonial empire. To the extent, de-colonialization weakened the power of rival 
imperialisms, the US ruling class supported it... The FLN was remarkably sensitive to broader, 
international context and skillfully took advantage of it. (Mired in a Stalinist two-stage theory of 
revolution ... you know, first the national liberation struggle tantamount to the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, then the socialist revolution ... the Algerian Communist party took a 
back seat to the FLN, covertly supporting it. It was irrelevant.) 

In this total context, shaped by the long history of mystified class relations of two groups most 
often self-identified as different peoples or as “races” apart, the Algerian national liberation 
struggle, characteristically led by a stratum of western trained intellectuals, unfolded. 

Now, | am not going to describe any of the many horrendous mutual massacres, the savagery 
and mutilation often typical of them (you can read about them yourself), other than to say 
there were many, and they had escalated to the point to produce something on the order of 
the battle of Algiers. 


X 

Aussaresses had been re-assigned, and then returned to Algeria (Algiers) in October 1956. 
Algiers, with its suburbs over a million in population, was a city predominantly pied noir in 
social composition. The FLN felt, on the order of today’s ethnic cleansing, a systematic 
campaign of terror would drive this group as a whole from the city, that a campaign of 
quickening terrorism would compel the French to altogether abandon Algeria (65-66). 

An “autonomous zone” had been set up by the FLN, by the FLN luminary Larbi Ben M’Hidi 
and his lieutenants Yacef Saadi (later to produce, direct and play himself in The Battle of 
Algiers) and Ali-la-Pointe (Ali Amar), to patrol the Muslim areas of the city, especially the 
ancient quarters known as Casbah with its labyrinthine streets and terraced dwellings with 
inner courts. The terrorism campaign had begun in late September with bombs of two popular 
sites, a milk bar and a cafeteria, frequented by young pieds noirs. For the next three months 
other sites, such as a bus station, were bombed in succession (66-67). 

In early January, Jacques Massu, general commanding the 10" Paratrooper Division stationed 
in Algeria, was named Prefect of Algiers. Robert Lacoste, minister-in-residence of Algeria, had 
granted police powers to Massu, and to his paratrooper division, to not only stem the tide of 
but to eliminate terrorism from Algiers (68). Massu established a staff to coordinate this “work” 
and, alongside it a parallel, secret and extra-legal staff led by Aussaresses (now a major) and 
Lt. Col. Roger Trinquier (who has written his own, more formal work exa 
terrorism) both of whom reported directly to Massu (70-71). Trinquier had been garrisoned in 
Shanghai, served in Indochina as battalion commander of an integrated army-paratrooper unit 
and was an operative for the SDECE. Trinquier was the intelligence officer, Aussaresses the 
“action implementation” officer for this secret staff (71-72). In a profound manner this was 
strange because Lacoste had already delegated Massu emergency powers. It speaks to the 
fact that the French colonial government understood that not only would normal police and 
judicial procedure be of no avail in ridding Algiers of terrorism, but that effectively martial law 
would be exercised resorting to every conceivable method, notably arbitrary arrests, torture 
and summary executions, to end the terrorism. What was not clear to the French authorities 
was that whatever the outcome of the battle of Algiers (and here they would win a battle), they 


had never undertaken (and, we doubt, were ever in a position to undertake) to separate the 
fish from the water; that, consequently, in the end they would lose the war. 

Relying on cooperative pieds noirs close to the Arab populace of Algiers such as shopkeepers 
and a madam operating a brothel, leaning on police informants and elements of the 
lumpenproletarian population already familiar to the police (where the two groups did not 
coincide), employing agents to penetrate the FLN network, encouraging denunciations, and 
utilizing police records, Aussaresses and Trinquier formulated a list of suspects who were 
immediately rounded up and brought in to an old, suburban school building and grounds, a 
“triage” camp, where questioning and, when required, torture were undertaken (85, 88, 92, 
94f). 

Torture included beatings, most frequently different forms of forced water ingestion to 
existentially stimulate drowning, and the application of electrodes to genitals, mouths, and 
other parts of the body (129).”° As a matter of course, it was utilized often, that is for any 
suspect who at the start refused to talk, and was almost invariably followed by summary 
executions, which Aussaresses supervised and not of few of which he on his own account 
carried out himself (118, 120-123). 

In contract with leading pieds noirs, Massu told Aussaresses that, in advance of the FLN- 
planned, general strike, this very resolute group of French Algerians intended to pour gasoline 
into the Casbah and set the whole of the old community afire purging Algiers of its FLN 
leadership allegedly holed therein not to mention its seventy thousand residents (78). (The 
Casbah topographically stretches down an incline. The pieds noirs intended to bring to the top 
of that incline a truck convoy carrying fuel, dump it, and once the fuel had run down into and 
through the old city, set it afire. | am, personally, not convinced the story is merely 
apocryphal.) 

Massu had already imposed and paratroopers enforced a dusk to dawn curfew. These 
soldiers shot violators on sight and left dead bodies in the streets for all to see, a warning that 
the paratroopers were ever more serious than FLN cadre. It was, Aussaresses would say, a 
matter of credibility (87-88). 

But the key was the general strike (which the French military believed was to culminate in an 
insurrection), one timed to coincide with a meeting of the UN general assembly as a 
demonstration that contra the French the FLN represented popular will in Algeria (79, 113). 
For that reason, a detailed plan was formulated and paratroopers were deployed to break the 
strike. Deployment was heavy around all public utilities, lists of workers publicly employed 
were checked and those who did not show up for work were dragged from their homes at 
gunpoint and taken to work (those, a very few, who still refused to cooperate were arrested). 
Shopkeepers who had shut down had the doors to their establishments tore open. They were 
told to reopen or looting would be condoned and invited. Longshoremen on strike were 
scabbed on, ships unloaded by a unit of paratrooper engineers. On the very first day of the 
strike (28 January 1957), locales and businesses that were on strike were systematically 
visited, papers of all present were checked (and often owners or workers or both were 
present), and anyone who “didn’t belong” was carted off under arrest presumed to be a FLN 
Operative. By the second day of the strike, it was clear it had been broken (114-117). 


“The most common form this took was jamming a hose into mouth of the victim and filling him, determined by visible 
bloating, with gushing water. Horne, Ibid, 200. 

For the record, “water boarding” as used contemporarily by the CIA on “high-value, terrorist suspects” is merely one 
manner during a long sordid US, especially army, history in which water torture has been employed. Used in Vietnam 
(where electrification to the genitals was most preferred), it goes back to the 1899-1900 war against Filipinos in 
Batangas where the “water cure” was a standard and standardized procedure for extracting information. See our “A 
Long History of Torture in US Military Operations. The Philippines” (Manuscript, 2003). 


Crushing the strike was indeed crucial. Taken together with the curfew, summary executions in 
the streets, the multiplication of suspects and massive arrests (based upon the continuously 
enlarging suspects lists, these on confessions, the ever growing denunciations mostly based 
on personal animosities, etc.), the net was tightening around leadership of the Algiers 
insurgency. Ben H’Midi was arrested on the night of 14-15 February, later to be personally 
executed, hung to look like a suicide, by Aussaresses (135, 142), and the remaining 
leadership which had not long ago fled Algiers was simply in hiding, of no real “use” to the 
FLN. (Saadi, who obviously lived, was captured in September, Ali-la-Pointe, blow up in an 
explosion set off by paratroopers in October.) In the spring, Massu began withdrawing units in 
the paratrooper division from Algiers... 

So we might say that forty-four years after the event, an old man, in his youth another thug 
and murderer in the service of the State, has the last laugh: Aussaresses’ memoir is the 
literary riposte to Yacef Saadi's filmic The Battle of Algiers, even right down to title... 


XI 

Aussaresses was a thug and a murderer. Make no mistake about it. 
What about the subjective reality of this murderer? What can Aussaresses tell us about a 
social type we could confront? 
Aussaresses had no qualms or regrets about the many torture sessions he conducted, the 
many murders he personally committed, or the vast numbers of tortures and murders he 
sanctioned. The victims? | can hear his voice reverberating in my mind, ‘Eh, it was war... and 
they were all butchers’ ... or as he piously wrote, “I had never fought children and never 
harmed children. | was fighting men who had made their own choices” (131). True in some 
cases, perhaps even many cases, but in many, many more no one will ever known. How's 
that? 
“It was impossible to send them back to the court system, there were too many of them and 
the machine of justice would have become clogged with cases and stopped working 
altogether. Furthermore, many of the prisoners would probably have managed to avoid any 
kind of punishment” (127). 
We're talking about “prisoners,” most innocent though not “children,” taken in massive sweeps 
ending in mass, arbitrary arrests. No, Yes? “About 20,000 people had gone through that [the 
‘triage’] camp, representing three percent of the entire population of Algiers. How could we 
expect the justice system to accommodate all these people?” (127)... 
Aussaresses was not, unlike others in similar positions, burdened with a pathology he would 
compulsively act out in a ritualized cleansing, one that socially “sublimated” murder though 
acts of ridding society of its “scum,” “dirt,” of groups of people so identified; no, Aussaresses 
incarnates a pure type. His clear, “clean” conscience, and here the French term preserves a 
de-contextualized ambiguity suggesting for us both “conscience” and “consciousness,” that 
clear conscience is guaranteed by his fidelity to “France,” that is to the State as embodiment 
of the nation. Or, in his own words, “I volunteered for the special services...[It demanded] the 
kind of behavior ... [that] meant stealing, killing destroying and terrorizing others... All this was 
done in the name of France” (4-5). 
It is not that so much that Aussaresses has no moral qualms about criminality he engaged in 

. in terms of a defense of the State. His defense is too subjectively certain ... it is 
unbounded... (All is permitted, torture, murder and mass murder... openly without shame). /t 
is that he never assigns a content to this raison d’étre in the name of patriotism, he never 
spells out what defines “loyalty” and “patriotism,” “nationalism” and the State. 


By way of contrast, Aussaresses, unlike Nagl, does not even pretend to offer a defense of the 
State with a view to its so-called “democratic” character. The State he defends, “France,” is 
undetermined. The concept (of the State) is not, however, empty; the word (France) is not 
meaningless: Aussaresses defends hierarchy for its own sake; authority and, with it the 
disposal of lives and things, without justification. He defends Power, arbitrary and absolute. 
The normless subjectivity of Aussaresses’ patriotism is doubly rooted in a rigidly authoritarian 
personality, and (in affectively complementary fashion) in unbridled egoism, it is the nihilism of 
a will that wills only itself, but itself as Power. 

This has consequences... not the least of which is that it was Aussaresses himself (and men 
like him, men he saw eye to eye with) who determined what is proper behavior in the defense 
of the State. You see, Aussaresses, a thug and a murderer, was also from the perspective of 
the capitalist State a renegade. “France” had been “stabbed in the back”: “To terminate the 
FLN once and for all we also had to operate inside France itself’ (150) against the 
declamations of the weak-willed politicians. We needed “to finish the job and do away with the 
support the FLN was relying on inside France. Then | would have taken care of the Algerian 
Communists” (155), which Aussaresses never had the opportunity to do. Nonetheless, he and 
Trinquier were “spending a lot ... time preparing in the greatest detail for our operations inside 
France itself’ (156). He wished to deal with the FLN’s “financial lifelines,” a widespread 
protection racket that extorted money from “Algerian workers and small businessmen” inside 
France at the threat of death, and, of course, “some Frenchmen who favored the cause of the 
FLN” (157). In Paris these individuals, Franco French and Algerian French-FLN agents, would 
be targeted by “a very small team and ... shot, execution style” (158-159). 

Aussaresses did not participate in the events, 1958-1961, that created the terrorist OAS 
(Organisation Armée Secréte) and culminated on 23 April 1961 in a failed military coup, a 
generals’ putsch, led by Raoul Salan, also an intelligence specialist. But, Aussaresses’ views 
of patriotism and State were identical with those of the generals who undertook, and led those 
men to undertake, a coup to place themselves at the head of France... 

Aussaresses’ behavior in defense of “France” is seamlessly a piece with his indeterminate 
view of the State. The latter is at once necessary in an emotive-psychological as well as 
logical sense: In either case, a specification of patriotism immediately removes the very 
possibility of a subjectivistic determination and places him back in the camp of Nagl... 

This willful, normless subjectivity willing only itself as Power is, then, the second face of the 
counterrevolution; or, in point of fact, the two faces are, as we are suggesting, really merely 
one, two very old profiles tied one to the other, a Janus face in defense of the State... 

So what of the third, or perhaps we should say, the second, perhaps unique face. 

This brings us back to Iraq. 


XIl 

The last face of the counterrevolution is perhaps unique because it takes us outside the US 
Army itself to a private army and mercenary force that is inextricably tied to the fighting 
following upon the US imperialists’ invasion of Irag. That mercenary force is described by 
Jeremy Scahill in his book, Blackwater." Let's start with a note on Scahill. 

Jeremy Scahill is former producer of Pacifica’s “Democracy Now” who turned investigative 
reporter in some of the fallout over program funding as few years back. He belongs to the 
leftwing of the same “rad-lib” camp as the program host, Amy Goodman. He is hostile to US 
imperialist adventures across the world; sympathetic to anti-imperialist, national(ist) struggles; 
and a critic of capital, not as a social relation grounded in a specific historical and transitory 


“Jeremy Scahill, Blackwater: The Rise of World's Most Powerful Mercenary Army. New York, 2007: xiv, 438 pp. 


form of production (hence, not as such) but, in terms of capitalist concentration whose form 
today is the gigantic, globally operating corporation. He is inclined to support, not naively but 
nonetheless support, Congressional power against the United States Executive, and thus, he 
is altogether absent a revolutionary comprehension of the State. All this places him in what | 
characterize as the “soft socialist” milieu... a place from which he is able to develop a critical, 
albeit incomplete understanding of the US presence in Iraq. 


XIll 
Blackwater? Begin with Erik Prince, its founder and owner. 
Prince was raised in small town Holland, Michigan, a paradigmatically religiously Christian, 
company town, a throwback perhaps to another time, another place in which the Dutch 
Reform Church with its Calvinist patriarchs could effectively govern a community, based on 
“strict Christian values, rightwing politically, and free-market economics” (2). By the early 
seventies, Prince’s father had grown exceedingly wealthy on production of die cast machines 
for the automotive industry, production of the means of production for consumable durables, 
here mass produced aluminum transmission casings (5). The success of his firm continued, 
even as Japanese penetration of the American auto market developed rapidly in the early 
1980s. In that decade, the Prince family merged reactionary religious interests with the DeVos 
family, the entrepreneurial mainstay of the Amway empire, as Erik’s sister, Betsy married a 
DeVos, Dick, son of Amway founder Richard DeVos (7-8). Having, years ago, had indirect 
experience of Amway through a lover whose older sister drew a pittance of income from the 
sale of Amway products, | bear witness to the volatile combination of Christian 
fundamentalism, utterly reactionary and illiberal rightwing politics as it works itself out in the 
social class framework of lumpen middle stratum despair. 
Erik Prince’s personal formation unfolded in the maelstrom of crusader rightwing issues, 
Opposition to homosexuality, gay “rights,” abortion, affirmation of the traditional, male headed 
nuclear (i.e., bourgeois) family, public funding for private religious “education,” biblically 
informed State policy, etc. Prince and his family supported all these “causes,” including by the 
1990s Christian fundamentalists’ efforts to penetrate and control the Michigan Republican 
party (8-9). 
Prince himself personally opted to militarily enlist, and at the moment of his father’s death 
(1995) was a US Navy SEAL who had served time in Haiti, Bosnia and the Middle East. That 
death brought him back to the United States, “diverting” him from his military “career,” partially 
to attend to family fortunes (which in July 1996 were made liquid in the sale of Prince 
Corporation to Johnson Controls for $1.35 billion), and, in pursuing rightwing-Christian 
philanthropy (11-12, 15-18), development of a project of a true believer and fundamentalist 
soldier: Unity of evangelical Christianity and neo-Right money making... 
Though | would like to, | cannot (it would take us to far a field) provide the reader with an 
enduring sense of the crusader quality of Prince and the men who he eventually assemble 
around him at Blackwater. 
What | can say (and, in saying, refer to some pages in this text) is that at moments in reading 
this book I've a sense (which, because of my own communist convictions, | cannot sustain) 
that, for some, Blackwater and al-Qaeda stand in relation of one to the other as two great 
poles in a gargantuan, centuries old struggle between ancient forces of Good and Evil (67, 
113, 308-310). 


XIV 
To understand Blackwater, its rise and its role in Iraqi, we must start from the neo- 
conservative, neo-Right strategy of privatizing the State, in particular the military extending all 
the way to combat activity. The project saw its first implementation (not its ideal origins) in the 
last years of the first Bush presidency, in a study seeking a determination of how to quickly 
privatize the military bureaucracy. The study was awarded to Halliburton commissioned by 
(who else?) War Secretary Richard Cheney (xv-xvii, 28-29). Embraced by Clinton, 
privatization of logistical support and training had their start with the conflicts that broke up the 
old Yugoslavian state (xv), an arena of minor nonetheless intense imperialist rivalry. So that by 
the time the Bush regime took power, an orientation toward privatization of the military had 
already taken hold in the State. What was new was the overt policy of overthrowing existing 
governments (“regime change”) instrumentally linked to a military undergoing extensive 
privatization as the agent of change and geographically to the Middle East as the arena of 
change. For now, all | can do is merely assert this geography of neo-Right warfare is 
inseparable from Christian fundamentalists’ eschatological view of the world. In a future 
posting (to follow shorting), | shall attempt a demonstration of this assertion. 
The events of 11 September 2001 allowed the Bush regime, and here Rumsfeld’s role was 
crucial, to vastly accelerate its military privatization and outsourcing project (xvii). Blackwater 
would eventually become a major player in these events and, if Scahill is correct, the major 
beneficiary. 
We can recount the important moments in Blackwater’s development, points at which it 
underwent qualitative growth. 
In late December 1996, Prince incorporated Blackwater, and months later purchased about 
five thousand acres in two adjacent North Carolina counties (Currituck and Camden). 
Following upon military base closures and “downsizings’” (including training facilities) begun by 
Reagan/Bush and continuing under Clinton, Blackwater opened “for business” in May 1998 as 
an large-scale outdoor shooting range with an extensive assortment of weaponry. It was 
immediately patronized by the “SEAL community,” by the FBI and municipal law enforcement 
agencies (32, 29, 33, 34). For these actual fresh and blood operatives of the State as the 
repressive force it actually is, the facility offered the dual advantages of privacy, and privacy 
away from the self-absorbed competitive “trophy shooters” who formed a distraction from the 
more serious activity of arms and combat training (34). 
On 1 February 2000, Blackwater received its first General Service Administration contract, 
which beyond the contract itself permitted it to list, government approved, goods and services 
Blackwater could provide to State agencies at officially agreed prices it could charge (37). 
Following the attack on the Twin Towers, Blackwater’s standing among specific repression 
agencies of the State was further elevated. It acquired contracts with the FBI, the National 
Nuclear Security Administration Service Center (Energy Department), Financial Crime 
Enforcement Network (Treasury) and even Health and Human Services among others (42). 
By late 2001, Blackwater executives had already noticed the military had started utilizing 
privately contracted security forces to guard military facilities, a practice known as “force 
protection,” a part of Rumsfeld “doctrine” designed to free up more military personnel for 
combat (43). So Blackwater, realizing another lucrative adventure merely awaited it, 
established and began training for its own armed, security division. In April 2002, the CIA 
handed Blackwater its first “force protection” contract to provide twenty security guards at the 
CIA station in Kabal, Afghanistan (45). (For a sense of the kind of volume these contracts 
represented, this one was 6-month no bid contract worth $5.4 million.) Perhaps Blackwater’s 
biggest opportunity came, however, in March 2003, as the firm, here in the person of Prince, 


was awarded a prestigious contract to provide private bodyguards for Paul Bremer (a “turnkey 
security package”), Bush’s choice to head the Occupation Provisional Authority (47, 70). 
Blackwater was obviously just one of many “security” firms (Such as Aegis, ArmorGroup, 
Control Risks Groups, DynCorp, Erinys, etc.) whose mercenaries poured into Iraq at this 
point, and which landed contracts worth $2 billion (about 30% of the Iraq “reconstruction” 
budget) during the first year of occupation (76, 77). 

The next sequential moment in Blackwater’s rise (and the last we shall consider) were 
consequences of the death of four of its operatives (who were engaged in another, new field 
of Blackwater activity, guarding convoys) in Fallujah, 31 March 2004. These deaths, in 
particular pervasive, infamous media images of mutilated and charred bodies hanging from a 
bridge out of the city (which studiously ignored both Blackwater’s role in its rush for a new 
profitable venture to adequately take precautions to “insure the safety” of its mercenaries, and 
the series of events that led up to this event, occupation of a school Fallujah residents wished 
to reopen, a demonstration against the school occupation broken up by US Marine fire and 
killing of residents, house to house raids and arbitrary arrests to find the terrorists behind the 
demonstration, and so on) garnered enormous sympathy for Blackwater as a firm, and tied it, 
if not before now, institutionally to the US occupation in the thinking of the military and political 
leadership within the United States (91-94, 107-108). 

... foday Blackwater boosts a 7,300 acre headquarters in Moyock (northeastern), North 
Carolina, with ongoing construction for new facilities in California and Illinois, Blackwater 
“West” and “North” respectively (xvili-xix, 370). It currently trains about thirty-five thousand 
military personnel, federal agents and municipal cops annually (federal operatives include 
those employed by Homeland Security and military personnel embrace active duty soldiery as 
well as special operation forces. /bid.), not to mention those from nations abroad with which 
the US maintains amicable relations. Blackwater owns a fighter bomber with a cluster 
bombing dropping capacity, helicopter gunships, armored vehicles and satellite guided 
weaponry (352). It employs 2,300 mercenaries in nine countries overseas, and has a 
database of 21,000 ex-soldiers almost all with special forces backgrounds of one strip or 
another (xviii). Blackwater’s internationalized mercenary force has included nationals 
originating in Poland (102), Chile (194-202), Jordan (202), Columbia (202-206), Fuji (290), 
Bulgaria (290-295): and, the Philippines, Nepal, Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras, Panama and 
Peru (369)... 

Blackwater is a characteristically neo-Right firm to the extent it is, as all neo-Right capitals are, 
existentially dependent upon the State for the revenues that sustain it in its existence, if you 
will for its “accumulation.” Blackwater’s development is inseparable from, inextricably 
intertwined with, its relation to the US State, in particular, the Pentagon, the Department of 
State and the CIA. For example, in Iraq, Blackwater like other contractors has been officially 
immunized from legal accountability for its actions by Bremer notorious Order 17, which to this 
day stands (150, 163, 233, 359). Its forces hold State Department security clearances as part 


“The US Occupation Provisional Authority (OPA) played no small role in creating the quagmire that US imperialists 
have trapped themselves in. 

Like Russia in 1992-1993, the OPA came to Iraq viewing it as a “free market laboratory” (73, 84). Bremer’s Order 2 
disbanded the Iraqi military leaving 400,000 soldiers out of work and without pension (85)... making immediate fertile 
soil for insurgency and forcing the occupiers to lean on Shi'ites, initially affirming sectarian division over so-called Iraqi 
identity. Refusing calls for immediate elections, Bremer instead set up an “advisory council” he controlled, in the end 
through a veto power (86), thereby further fueling suspicions that would ultimately provide insight into actual US 
imperialist intend. Finally, the OPA undertook to privatize Iraq's oil industry (a program which to this day remains 
unrealized and forms one of the US Congress’ obscene “benchmarks” for “progress” by its Iraqi puppet), including 
Order 39 allowing foreign firms 100% reparation of profits, permitting 100% foreign ownership of Iraqi assets outside 
natural resource sector (88). 


of its work in guarding US embassies, ambassadors or official personages (239, passim). 
Though there is no direct, incontrovertible evidence, it has participated in the CIA’s program of 
kidnapping, forced relocation abroad, imprisonment and torture otherwise known as 
“extraordinary renditions” (253-257). Of course, it has worked with directly with the US Army in 
the field, including guarding civil persons of authority (at task that under occupations in the 
past fell to the military), providing protection for military facilities and logistical convoys, and 
engaging in combat (117-132). And, it has been contractually engaged to man forward bases 
(in a global strategy that simultaneously aims at containment and capture of oil at its source) 
as they have been created, especially in south and central republics of the old Soviet Union 
(167-179). To boot, breathing deeply of the overpowering odor of lucre emanating from the 
Opportunities offered by disaster capitalism, Blackwater on its own initial has intervened in at 
least one large-scale domestic crisis, the Katrina devastation of New Orleans and, exhibiting 
its thoroughgoing integration with the State, the formal illegality of its action was immediately 
covered by Homeland Security with provision of a contract (321-332). 

Taken together, these roles, functions and activities largely at the level of the world suggest a 
new private military, i.e., mercenary, and militarized form of the integration of the State and 
capital that has reinforced the essentially repressive character of the former. 


XV 
Citing Algeria as the model for understanding Iraq, as opposed to Vietnam, is intended to 
allow us to grasp at the level of vicious campaigns of “counter” terrorism and terrorism the 
difference between Stalinist led guerrilla wars of national liberation and Islamic 
fundamentalists as they function against imperialist occupational forces. Unlike the 
fundamentalists who at best seek to create an idealized, reactionary world of a mythologized 
bygone era, the Stalinists remained, no matter how upside down the connection, how 
perverse, bureaucratized, indirect and remnant the sense of this connection, tenuously related 
to an emancipatory tradition that sees proletarian revolution as the point of departure for 
creation of new, freer world beyond capital. 
But the focus on Islamic fundamentalism and al-Qaeda in particular can be myopic. Fully 
recognizing the barbarity and criminality of the al-Qaeda campaign of terror in Iraq, this very 
possibility of its escalation and efficacy was created by the US imperialists’ promotion, i.e., 
training, funding, arming and supplying death squad, Shiite and Kurdish within its puppet 
government. Thank Scahill for recognizing this. 
The US sieges of Najah and Fallujah (both in April 2004) fully discredited the imperialist 
occupation and thereafter resistance to it rose meteoritically. The US imperialists’ response 
was twofold. 
First, against a background of a failure to rebuilt infrastructure as promised and resource (oil) 
theft as the funds for the one and the other itself were looted by largely US capitals, the 
occupation army, again overwhelming US soldiered, conducted large scale sweeps, often at 
night. Fully armed soldiers broke (and still break) into homes and menacingly forced residents 
to the floor at gun point, often shooting anyone resisting, and hauled off (and still haul off) 
males as young as eleven years and as old as seventy-five. The entire adolescent and adult 
males population has disappeared from a neighborhood or a village. On the heels of these 
indiscriminate arrests, ratcheted up prisoner abuse and torture followed. 
At about the same time these occupational practices intensified, Bremer left Iraq and the so- 
called “turnover” was effected (i.e., a puppet government was established). In late April, John 
Negroponte was named US ambassador to Iraq. Negroponte had been a Reagan appointed 
US ambassador to El Salvador in the early eighties. He was responsible for developing and 


coordinating the US response to a guerrilla war there in the form of rightwing, paramilitary 
death squads. 

Second, with Negroponte’s arrival in Iraqi, a practice that had already been instituted on a 
small scale, terroristic counterinsurgency modeled on the death squad practices in El 
Salvador, took off (283-289). Seeking to reverse an alarming upsurge in insurgent activity, and 
with it corresponding rise in passive, popular support for the guerrillas, US imperialists opted 
for a “Salvador option.” Having alienated the largely Sunni community through dismantling 
Saddam Hussein’s army and “de-Ba’athization,” the US trained and armed death squads 
recruited first and foremost from the Shiite and Kurdish soldiery that already formed the 
nascent puppet government armed forced, the most notorious of which would become the 
Badr Brigade, a government army infiltrating, Shiite militia directly under the command of 
Abdul Aziz al-Hakim, the leading Shi'ite cleric in Iraq... Perhaps numbering a couple hundred 
foreign fighters in their midst, al Qaeda Sunnis activity has greatly exacerbated Sunni-Shi'ite 
tensions. However, the polarization of Iraq along communal-sectarian lines (so-called civil 
war) is not consequent on al-Qaeda insurgency activity (which, at any rate, did not develop 
until later), but a direct product of the use of death squads to eliminate nationalist Sunni 
guerrillas, the so-called “Salvador option.” 


XVI 
Though his book is chatty (definitely not my kind of book), further thank Scahill for seeing the 
“bigger picture” in Iraq (something a number of my left communist comrades with their narrow 
and narrow-mined focus on al-Qaeda by and large fail to do, a failure | am inclined to think is 
in part a product of an uncritical reliance on capitalist media spectacle sources, in part 
personalization of a sectarian inspired paranoia about the danger al-Qaeda embodies). 
| shall enumerate elements of that “bigger picture” below, but having already briefly explored 
some, | shall note | do not intend to explore them all. For that, you can read the book yourself. 
So let's return to that “picture.” It consists in the following moments: 
1. Privatization of the US military, the war and emergence of private armies as important 
“actors” in the theatres of conflict; 
2. Central, causal role of the United States in barbarization of the conflict and transformation 
of the conflict in part at least to a sectarian-communal struggle, so-called “civil war’; 
3. Superexploitation of casualized, non-lraqi labor imported into the war zones by private 
contractors; 
4. Private contractors’ insatiable appetite for astoundingly huge profits as a specific cause of 
misery and death beyond “normal” levels of war; and, 
5. Ideological warfare pitting Christian fundamentalists at the leadership levels among US 
imperialists against Islamic fundamentalists, both leadership and combat soldiery (and not 
Sunni against Shiite). 
Indeed, we need to be very careful in assessing the character and, in particular, the centrality 
of sectarian-communal conflict in terms of “civil war.” Two arguments can and should be 
elicited in this regard. 
First, civil war has the historically singular meaning of class war, of a war between a dominant 
ruling class and the principal, subordinate class (peasants before capitalist production 
achieved supremacy, largely though not exclusively workers since) that devolves from a 
revolutionary challenge to the established social order. Raising sectarian strife between Sunni 
and Shiites to the level of civil war (as capitalist medias do as a matter of course) masks the 
decisive importance of US “counter” terrorism for the whole development of Iraq since March 
2003 down to the present day, obfuscates the objective unity (subjectively willed in the case of 


Maqtada al-Sadr) between Sunni and Shi'ite nationalists (which when everything is said and 
done will, in the author’s humble view, prevent a de jure balkanization of Iraq), and blinds us 
to the divisions within the Sunni camp which make for shifting, often temporary alliances 
between armed forces that otherwise are media-spectacularly asserted to be life and death 
enemies. 

Second, in this regard the unwarranted claim that sectarian conflict constitutes civil war cannot 
account for the distinction, manifest in practice, between al-Qaeda in Iraq (al-Qaeda of Iraq 
so-called) and the Sunni Iraqi nationalists, groups such as the Islamic Army in Iraq, 
Mujahideen Army, and Ansar al-Sunna. As much as it may grate on certain sensibilities, | shall 
refer to al-Qaeda as the al-Qaeda “internationalists” in order to counterpose it to Sunni 
nationalist insurgents, for example the ones just enumerated. This distinction is warranted not 
just ideologically but is manifested, as I’ve already suggested, in battlefield practice: Sunni 
nationalist insurgents openly went into military opposition to the fundamentalist 
“internationalists” in Iraq in late May. The “1920 Revolution Brigade,” insurgents who have 
fought and killed US soldiers, beginning in late May and far into June engaged in urban 
combat alongside battalions from the US 2™ and 25" Divisions in Bagouba northeast of 
Baghdad in an operation against Iraqi al-Qaeda fighters. 


XVII 
As of December 2006, the best estimate of private contractors obviously not all mercenaries 
Operating in Iraq is 100,000 men and women (xvii, 359, 435 n.2). 
In 2003, before the US imperialist invasion of Iraq was undertaken, private military capitals’ 
assets (including contracts) were valued in excess by best estimates of $100 billion dollars. In 
2006, States and capitals spent roughly $59 billion on “fighting terrorism” (374). 
Blackwater is a large capital (having, for example, been awarded over half billion dollars in 
known contracts with the US State its main partner without any accounting of its “black” 
contracts), and, as such, it internally strives to plan its development: It has for years now 
employed an array of lawyers and a public relations firms to defend itself in the courts against 
at least two major suits claiming negligence vis-a-vis its employees (222-224 246-249), and it 
seeks to further its interests by lobbying the US Congress. But Blackwater also sees the end 
of the Bush-Cheney era, and the possibility of drawn down in some the commitments of made 
by this administration to it. Accordingly, with its resources to hand it has pursued a dual 
strategy, first, to qualitatively increase its presence in the US military with a private 
“contractor's brigade” (a project that to date has gone nowhere, xxii-xxiii, 369-370) and, it has 
sought both to “repackage” its mercenary image while broadening its base among militarized 
States. The two moments of the second project come together in efforts to sell itself in the 
international arena as armed force with unique and special training qualifying it as 
“humanitarian, peacekeeping” force. To this end, unsuccessfully, it has sought to grab for itself 
a military presence in Darfur (348-353). Nonetheless, it has had some international success, 
notably a Jordanian contract to provide training in the use of assault helicopters, quick air 
assaults and forward reconnaissance for use in “counter” terrorism operations (345), a 
contract that might be worth as tens of millions of dollars. Yet Blackwater future appears to be 
tied to the American State... 
We might say ideal and material motives are intertwined with Blackwater; in a crude 
formulation, we can say a “patriotic” Christian fundamentalist ideologically ties Blackwater to 
the US State, while profits materially form a motor that drive Blackwater to seek ever greater 
integration with that State (87, 309, passim). 


XVIII 
In a revolutionary situation, soldiers, or better officers, of the Nagl/Aussaresses variety 
possess the potential for a concrete, historical re-embodiment of Freikorps activity. The mere 
mention of the Freikorps is ready acknowledgement that such activity would be nothing new in 
the history of total crises of the capitalist social order. Whether motive by naive patriotism or 
real-political Statism, this kind of force, though lethal, is still only constituted at the leadership 
level of armed force (even if officers play the role of soldiers), and a well-organized proletarian 
force can isolate and defeat elements of this sort. 
Blackwater, though, is different. Blackwater portends the eruption of something novel... it is 
not so much a defense of the State from the inside, as in the military, various civilian 
repressive forces, operatives who are part of either the State’s secretive or its less well known 
agencies... but a reactionary, potentially counterrevolutionary, armed capital intertwined with 
the State with the likelihood, if activated, of mass support, a counterrevolutionary movement 
that it would be well positioned to harness forming altogether outside the State... 
Here we can say Blackwater is a synthesis of sorts, a return of moral righteousness (Nagl) 
and étatisme (Aussaresses), this time bolstered ‘transcendently” by _ biblical 
sanctimoniousness that incarnates the imperatives of neo-Right ruling class policy direction 
(privatization). In other words, it embodies privatized armed force, mercenaries with biblical 
sanction... Blackwater forms an all-forces, technologically sophisticated well-integrated 
mercenary force of “warriors” in defense of capitalist retrogression, the armed wing of a 
Christian fundamentalist movement that, in my view, is objectively fascist. This is the face of 
counterrevolution, if not unique then surely novel, specific to our era. 
Unlike the small, professional layer of military nationalists that represents the Janus face of 
counterrevolution, this face is the armed vanguard of a mass movement based squarely on a 
lumpen middle layer that is inseparably Christian fundamentalist. 


History, Racism, Critique: On Revolutionary Theory 


A Personal Note 
Saturday, 10 February 2007. 
This morning | opened a local (i.e., Minneapolis, MN, USA) bourgeois daily, and was slightly 
taken aback by a front page article from which, in part, | quote. 


[The] Macalester College [St. Paul] student ... couldn’t believe what he was hearing. 

A friend was telling about a party in a campus house that built around the theme “politically 
incorrect.” 

One student came dressed as a Ku Klux Klan member, accompanied by another student who 
was in blackface and wore a fake noose around the neck.... 

Macaclester is just the latest in a string of colleges nationwide [where such behavior has been 
recently exhibited]... 

Earlier this year, two other very selective colleges — Trinity College in Connecticut and 
Whitman College in Washington state — had parties where students showed up in racially 
offensive costumes or blackface. 

At Texas A&M University, students made a racist video that apparently was intended as satire. 
A fraternity at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore was suspended after a “Halloween in the 
Hood” party displayed a fake skeleton hanging from a noose. 


Analysis (1) 

Now, however repulsive none of this behavior is particularly surprising: Though not elite, ruling 
class schools, each of the above schools (with the exception of Texas A&M which was, | 
believe, at its origins an agricultural, land grant school, and traditionally black, though today 
with a large white component) is a private preserve of well-to-do middling groups. In the past 
fifteen years, these groups have been increasingly subject to the “movement of capital” in the 
manner qualitatively similar to the experience of proletarians during the last three decades: 
While entire strata of the latter are expelled from production processes, finding themselves 
casualized as part-timers, “independent contractors,” etc., the same vast sweep of the 
capitalist project of class recomposition is downsizing, rendering redundant (by way of novel 
technological inputs, e.g., software), middling groups historically attached to capitalist firms in 
an array of managerial and administrative positions. Posed to enter capital’s zone of death 
(i.e., its workforce) and exacerbated by the conjunctural situation of a world poised on the 
edge of a steep downturn, the children of these middling groups are confronted with bleak 
prospects, and are intuitively cognizant of such: The types of work that grant them access to 
socio-cultural forms of a full and fulfilling existence commensurate with their assumed societal 
status (and, inwardly, their designs for profligate consumption) are not available. Their 
response is to strike out, to repressively desublimate their anger and frustration, to 
precognitively engage in an aggressive, reflex sublimation of offenses and resentments 
imposed by those, beneficiaries of institutionally “politically correct” practices, here black 
Americans, that are “depriving” them of their rightful places in society. 

What is disturbing, nay appalling, is that anyone with a modicum of insight would actually 
defend this behavior, and defend it precisely on the basis of the theoretical categories that 
have their contemporary roots in a revolutionary tendency associated with the critique of the 
autonomists, such as some of those around Mute and those connected with the Melancholic 
Troglodytes. 


Analysis (2) 
Lary May teaches at the nearby University of Minnesota (Minneapolis) as a professor of 
American Studies and History, an academic star in the “field” of popular culture in relation 
media studies. 
May defended the so-called party at Macalester on the grounds that it constituted 
“carnivalesque” activity, activity in which the students mocked official and sanctioned values of 
society. 
May is quoted as saying, “There is incredible ambivalence about the values of their parents. 
They're going to shed the sanctimonious side of things.” | suspect that May is suggesting that 
these parents are “politically correct” “liberals.” 
But May’s “analysis” is without context, i.e., it is absent even a hint of the class character of 
the school and its students (above), and the inverted meaning of “politically correct” (below). 
Please don't tell me that May’s remarks were truncated, denuded to make it into print in a 
bourgeois newspaper. Undoubtedly, they were pared back, but beyond that | wonder if May, in 
a manner similar to some of my generation (e.g., Todd Gitlin), was flattered to know he would 
appear in print in a local daily and consciously sought to speak at a level of discourse that 
would insure he, qua expert in youth culture, made it into print. Perish the thought... 
Where do we stand with regard to all this? In a manner that surprises myself | find inclined to 
be at odds with the tendency May presumes to represent (where, in fact, he cannot 
legitimately be said to stand in for it); better, he draws out the limitations tacit in that tendency. 
So let's make the points unequivocally clear: 
First, carnivalesque and riotous behaviors do not appear without context, asocially and 
ahistorically. 
Second, in the history of the social totality known as capitalism, when not superficially 
confused with ritualized behaviors (e.g., Mardi Gras) institutionally sanctioned by Power or 
mistakenly identified with the “exotic” behaviors of marginal groups productively outside 
capitalist society (the Roma and Sinti that traversed much of nineteenth and early twentieth 
century Europe), these behaviors, those that are immediate expressions of the lived and felt 
need to transform daily existence, originally belonged to the plebeian groups subject to formal 
domination but not yet fully proletarianized (such as artisans of the early industrial era, late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century France and England). 
Third, the so-called perverse behaviors of “downwardly mobile,” well-to-do middling groups do 
not recall carnivalesque behaviors; more to the point, by way of a preparatory behavior or 
prelude to such behaviors as the following, they are reminiscent of the provocative brutalities 
of the fragmented vdlkische sects of Munchen circa 1923, the setting in which and the activity 
(shouting down communist speakers at demonstrations and breaking up their rallies, street 
fights, bawls, beating and murdering “reds”) through which Hitler, as king of political banditry 
and overlord of the city’s squares and assembly halls, organizationally consolidated these 
scattered groups into the NSADP. 
Fourth, one does not mock historically oppressed groups when seeking to parodying “official, 
sanctioned values of society,” if for no other reason that the dominant ideas, behaviors and 
practices in society are those of the dominant ruling class social groups, and not those of a 
historically oppressed ethnicity. To wit, May's “analysis” (on which his justification is based) is 
upside down, i.e., he has no analysis, just a craven defense of unjustifiable behaviors, while 
the racism of these behaviors themselves reinforce a socially constitutive, ideological veil that 
is cast over the work-based knot of problems that lie at the heart of capitalist society and 
culture. 


Analysis (3) 
Am | engaging in hyperbole when | draw a connection between the behavior(s) at Macalester 
(and Trinity, Whitman, etc.) and the nationalist mileux in interwar Germany? Not at all. 
If there was ever (and there was) a counterrevolutionary period in United States, it occurred 
simultaneously with the only, practically speaking, revolutionary period in that history. That 
period ran from the end of the Civil War through Reconstruction. It was revolutionary because 
characterized by the overthrow and expropriation of planter property in slaves; by the greatest, 
popular extension of bourgeois democratic rights in that history to blacks through their own 
activity in legislatures such as in South Carolina (e.g., legislative service itself, sitting on juries, 
enactment of universal, free public education), all based on a raging class struggle on the 
ground in and through which ex-slaves won for themselves the socially recognized and legally 
embodied status as free while carving out for themselves a(n) (albeit very) narrow sphere of 
productive autonomy (as small landowners, tenants and sharecroppers) against the designs 
of (residue) planters, northern capitalists investing in southern property, the Union Army, the 
nascent (Republican) party of capital in the North and the nineteenth century, northern 
middling groups that supported it, all of whom sought to reduce blacks to abject wage-earners 
working the cotton (rice, sugar and tobacco) plantations just as before the war. 
The same period was counterrevolutionary. Tacitly supported by all the aforementioned 
groups in the North, organized politically by the Democratic party in the South and supported 
by southern small planter and poor whites who, by war’s end, had been largely homogenized 
by the course of that war, reduced to enraged, propertyless mob terrified it would be cut out of 
the social settlement of affairs in the South, a déclassé mass of whites found in the Ku Klux 
Klan its military, or combat, organization unified by the singular goal of pushing blacks back 
down to the social level of slavery, restoring without formal legal sanction the status quo 
antebellum. Beatings, whippings and lynchings were only the most visible aspects of 
encompassing effort to effect this outcome. To boot, if anyone actually, foolishly, no stupidly, 
believes that this era is forever behind us, then, as someone who lived in the American South 
for seventeen years (and as someone who has at a good deal of personal risk openly 
confronted Klan members over practices of racial bigotry), | shall point out that the Klan is still 
alive and active today, for example, at the large Nissan plant in Smyrna, Tennessee, where it, 
the Klan, has been the most decisive single force, largely through threat and intimidation, in 
defeating unionizing drives at the plant. Today, the Klan are nativists and fascists, the precise 
American analog to Hitler’s “patriots” and nationalists who coalesced in the Nazi party. 
In outfitting themselves in Klan sheets, in blackface, with nooses tied around necks, the 
students at Macalester do not, contra May, exhibit any affinity for the parody of officially 
sanctioned behaviors. Rather, they demonstrate their appetite for the forms of cultural display 
that are wholly congruent with a regressive social era and ideologically subservient to the 
neo-Right groups, heirs to early nineteenth century Southern property, that dominate US 
capital’s State. May, on the other hand, is culpable for pandering to the same social groups; 
and, the good professor of American history sadly appears to know precious little of that 
history. 


“Counterculture” 
In an immediate, practical sense (and not in a theoretically mediated sense of bookish study), 
| ask, “From whence do notions of the carnivalesque and the riotous originate?” 
They refer us back to that massive wave of irreverent, antinomian and sometimes socially 
inventive practice that, mocking the seriousness of the bourgeoisie, swept the advanced 
capitalist countries in the sixties (as well as referring back to contemporary echoes such as 


Seattle and Venice). As theoretical concepts, they are formed as reflections on that practice 
(e.g., Negri’s earlier works springs from a mediation on the Italian autonomist movement itself 
rooted in a political turn to the proletarian from within the more amorphous “counterculture” of 
the sixties). 

| participated actively and fully in both the “good” and the “bad” moments of that practice and 
movement (an account of which | intend neither to bore nor offend anyone here with). | am 
neither personally proud or ashamed of this complex of experiences. But in reflecting on its 
inadequacy to what it sought to achieve, this experience, and in particular the encompassing 
context of the war and opposition to it within which this experience was situated, led me to 
seriously re-read Hegel and Marx, to attempt to rediscover for myself the vaulted unity of 
theoretical critique and revolutionary practice. 


Theoretical Critique 
The way out of the quandary called the “counterculture,” even the best of its “good” 
carnivalesque moments, resided in the reflection on its failure to bring out a qualitative social 
transformation. 
The upshot of this theoretical reflection? Practice guided by a subversive imagination, a gaya 
scienza mocking officially sanctioned attitudes and practices, the desire to épater le bourgeois 
and contempt for its deadening esprit de sérieux are all elements of “carnivalesque” 
behaviors, but none of these behaviors can be sustained absent an oppositional culture 
based in daily life. As behaviors that self-consciously aim at transformative practice, these 
behaviors can only effectively operate within, will degenerate and collapse outside, the 
framework of a culture of daily life that is viscerally opposed to capital. 
This is the fundamental institutional and totalizing context lacking in the everyday existence of 
the broadest layers of the working classes today. It is the basic, objectively historical situation 
of the proletariat in our era, and no amount of hand-wringing, bad faith and denial, or entirely 
unwarranted “optimism” can change it. It is the singular, mostly tacit thread that runs through 
all the important theoretical efforts that litter the conceptual landscape of revolutionary theory 
since the time of the Situationists (Camatte, Baudrillard, Dauvé, Negri, Caffentzis and so on). 
It is the failure of these efforts to openly, honestly confront this existential problematic and the 
corresponding central aporia of revolutionary theory (Marxism), namely, the problem of 
consciousness and agency, that leads to the abandonment of the concept of societal totality, 
to discarding class analysis in the investigation of social and cultural forms (for, like May, 
defense of alleged riotous behaviors, for populism, etc.), and, in the end, to the desertion of 
the revolutionary project itself. 


Industrial Unions. Problems of Consciousness 
(The Goodyear Rubber Workers’ Strike) 


Industrial Decline 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. was once one of large pillars of the old industrial economy of 
North America at the heart of which the “big factory,” a shorthand way of referring to an autos- 
centered complex of mass production industries spread out over massive industrial 
landscapes, single geographical locales that consisted of multiple buildings and structures 
housing anywhere from 5,000 to 20,000 workers (or more). 
Goodyear was the most important of the “big four” in rubber, like the “big three” in auto led by 
General Motors, the six largest firms in steel led by US Steel, the two giants in electrical 
(General Electric and Westinghouse), or (outside the central, autos-based industrial grouping) 
the “big three” in meatpacking (an industry whose union organization was effectively 
destroyed by capital’s offensive under the auspices of Reagan in the early eighties). 
As late as 1967, the United Rubber Workers boasted 167,500 union members. Today, the 
URW has long been absorbed into the United Steel Workers, and the USW Goodyear 
component amounts to 15,000 union workers at twelve plants in the United States and four in 
Canada. To get a dizzy sense of the collapse of the old industrial economy in North America, 
consider a number of those twelve US Goodyear plants in light of the worker figures for plant 
complexes in the era of the “big factory” suggested above: Today Danville, Virginia is the 
largest Goodyear plant with 2,200 workers. Medium or average sized planted can be found in 
Tyler, Texas with 1,200 workers and Gadsden, Alabama with 1,300. The Sun Prairie, 
Wisconsin plant has about 300 workers and there are about 470 in Akron, Ohio, a city once 
home to tens of thousands of rubber workers. The latter two are small plants. 
Industrial decline is not, however, solely a function of the US capital’s strategic shift of 
production abroad, “outsourcing” “offshore.” Over the past forty years, technological inputs 
have permitted huge increases in the productivity of labor, and a corresponding decrease in 
the number of workers individual capitals require to generate the levels of surplus value 
necessary to valorize themselves as much larger individual capitals. Capitalist firms are simply 
vastly more productive with qualitatively fewer workers. One result is capitalist concentration; 
so, that, with fifty percent of the US market Goodyear today is world’s third largest tire 
producer (behind Bridgestone of Japan and the French Group Michelin, one and two 
respectively), while there is only one other major, yet quite smaller, US (B.F. Goodrich), not the 
four of a bygone era. 
Since the collapse of the old Soviet Union, competition between capitals has intensified, and a 
good deal of it is technologically driven. Goodyear executives strike a pose of worried bosses, 
wondering whether they can effectively compete at the level of the world: and, not all of this is 
tea and circuses. For a gigantic tire capital with more than one hundred plants in twenty-nine 
countries producing chemical and rubber products (car and truck tires, air conditioning and 
brake hoses, etc.), part of the problem is no different from any other world industry, that is, 
within the tire industry as a whole there is the simply enormous productive capacity. But 
another piece of the problem is a series of contractual obligations that date from this earlier 
era in which union strength and power compelled concessions that are inconsistent with the 
demands of an individual capital’s own reproduction under terms of capitalist production 
today: That part of Goodyear’s 80,000 person workforce located in the old industrial 
economies of the West is aging. In this context, Goodyear claimed to have contributed some 
three quarters of a billion dollars to its pension fund this year and indicated it was still some 
$2.2 billion in arrears of its annual obligation. 


Again, industrial overcapacity is real and Goodyear has in recent years felt the pinch: Just 
three years ago (2003), the firm lost over a $1 billion on sales that did not exceed $18 billion. 
Goodyear flirted with bankruptcy and took on billions of dollars in debt (as that inestimably 
important indicator, the shares price, had virtually collapsed at the end of the previous year, 
2002, falling from $20 a share to below $4.) As a consequent, ever faithful to its function and 
role in negotiating for its workers the “best” deal on the existing terrain of capital (and, 
obviously, at times the worst deal), in 2003 during the last round of contract negotiations the 
USW agreed to wage, pension and health care cuts to the tune of $2 billion, and to 
terminations and the closure of a Huntsville, Alabama plant, which taken together amounted to 
the loss of 6,000 jobs. 

On the back of those cuts, Goodyear, of course, quickly rebounded: In 2004, its profits were 
$315 million; in 2005, profits exceeded $337 million on $19.7 billion in sales; and, in the 
second quarter of the past year, 2006, profits again rose by 7% over the previous year on a 
quarterly record $5.1 billion in sales. Going into this year’s contract negotiations, Goodyear, to 
be sure, maintained its recovery had yet to stabilize the firm, that increasing raw materials and 
retiree costs darken its future profitability horizon, and that, according, the current international 
environment required renewed cuts. It had already closed one plant in Great Britain and had, 
in the run-up to most recent negotiations with the USW announced it was closing another in 
New Zealand. The firm indicated to US rubber workers it wanted to close two US plants, those 
in Gadsden, Alabama and Tyler, Texas (Suggesting that by closing the latter, a low profit 
private label tire producing plant facing stiff import competition, it could save $50 million 
annually), with further deep reductions in pension and health care benefits (creating a health 
care “trust” with steep cuts in prescription drugs, once again a major issue for aging workers). 
Goodyear, at any rate, indicated the union had “rejected a comprehensive set of proposals 
that mirror the other industry agreements,” one that would insure the company was globally 
competitive (Ed Markey, Goodyear spokesman). 

Having sacrificed for “their” firm and failed to have any of those increased profits filter on 
down, rubber workers were offended, and, in a game that sometimes appears to go on 
endlessly, drew the proverbial line in the sand. Negotiations that began in July broke down in 
early October 2006. On 5 October, Goodyear’s organized North American workforce hit the 
streets. 


Strike “Dynamics” 

During the strike, there was little, nay next to nothing, in the way of worker activity that was 
novel, innovative or, most importantly, confronted Goodyear with a set of problems that would 
compel it to capitulate. Two adversaries stood, as it were, toe to toe, and metaphorically 
speaking, hammered away at each other like two old, tired boxers, both sluggers, in the late 
rounds of a match that had already gone on too long. 

Prepared to “be in it for the long haul’ (and though not prepared for the necessary 
demoralization a long strike lacking a complete company surrender generally entails), USW 
rubber workers employed time-tested, trusty AFL-CIO methods of “struggle,” that is, leafleting, 
picketing and marches, additionally the now fashionable “community involvement” (which 
amount to more marches ending in rallies attended mostly by friends and family members, 
together with car drivers approvingly honking horns while driving by lonely pickets, one, two, 
three, occasionally as many ten, and perhaps twenty or so ... on the first day of the strike), 
small support rallies in other cities, the obligatory, and otherwise vacuous call for international 
support (met with an equally meaningless statement of solidarity from the International 


Federation of Chemical, Energy, Mine and General Workers) and, of course, the de rigueur 
rally featuring speeches from USW leaders together the AFL-CIO’s John Sweeney. 

Goodyear had an inventory it had built up to fall back on, and would, at least for a short time, 
rely on arrangements with importers if necessary to keep it dealers supplied and to fulfill 
contractual obligations to the auto industry. In this light, it also continued production at its two 
non-union plants, one in Lawton, Oklahoma and the other in Napanee, Ontario. The firm 
further intended to supplement this activity with limited production at its union plants through 
the use of salaried employees and managers. 

All and all, the strike had initially the appearance of a gentlemanly fight, the winner being 
decided on the basis of who had more staying power, who would least suffer the effects of 
attrition. What forced the issue was something neither party had counted on, namely, the 
intervention of the State (see the author’s previous post, “Union Power and Imperialist 
Activity,” 20 Dec 2006): Goodyear’s North Topeka, Kansas plant makes, among other 
products, the tires for the US Army's humvee vehicle, the latter playing an important 
transportation role for the imperialist mauled fist in its occupation of Iraq. On 16 December, the 
Pentagon let it be known that it was thinking of invoking statutorily sanctioned, martial law 
provisions to get this plant producing humvee tires again. 

By 17 December, negotiators for both sides, having not met for exactly 30 days, resumed 
talks. While no one even remotely suggested the threat of an US 

Army supervision of return to production in North Topeka had anything to do with the renewal 
of negotiations (by mid-December the firm’s retail tire dealers were complaining about 
possible shortages Jater in the winter; the union’s strike fund would not be seriously depleted 
until March), it would be foolish to think otherwise: Chauvinist to the quick, the USW and 
unionists would not have wanted to hurt the “boys over there,” i.e., imperialist foot soldiers, in 
any possible manner (unionists and their leadership would have turned ashen had anyone 
seriously put forth the idea of a political strike against the war); and, Goodyear would not have 
wished to sully its patriotic image by withholding material support. 

On 22 December, a tentative settlement was reached. A three-year contract embodies 
language that commitment Goodyear to setting up a company-financed trust of more than $1 
billion designed to secure medical and prescription drug benefits for current and future 
retirees. A gain? Hardly. The program is the Voluntary Employee’s Beneficiary Association 
(VEBA). It allows Goodyear to cap its contribution to retiree health coverage, and it takes that 
coverage out of the contract: All decisions regarding premiums and benefit payments are to be 
made by the VEBA board of trustees, three of whom are union appointed and four more who 
are jointly appointed by the USW and Goodyear. The union gets control of qualitatively more 
monies, but clearly union members stand to lose. (And, in the end, the courts, the bourgeois 
courts, must rule on the validity of the program. If the court in question decides against it, the 
entire 2006 contract will be invalidated. The USW and Goodyear both fear that outcome.) 

The contract also requires Goodyear to keep the Gadsden plant open (until the next round of 
negotiations) and to postpone plans for closing its tire plant in Tyler, Texas, for one year, giving 
workers time to leave or take a retirement buyout, a provision that amounts to winning little 
more than an advanced notice of job loss. There were, moreover, union concessions that the 
USW has not spoken about publicly. (Thus, for example, Goodyear claims the new contract 
will reduce its operating costs by $610 million over the life of the contract, and by a further 
$300 million every year thereafter.) The most important provision (from which Goodyear will 
derive its savings) is introduction of a two-tiered waged structure which leaves new hirees 
from now onward with a scale of substantially lower wages and diminished healthcare benefits 
(i.e., not merely subject to VEBA, but covered and paid out at lower levels). Ratified by the 


twelve US union locals by a 2-1 margin (workers at the four Canadian voted on a separate 
proposal), the contract was approved late on 28 December. Workers returned to their jobs on 
2 January. 


The Problem of Consciousness 

within the Structure of Industrial Decline and Collapse 
The difficulties that confront an industrial union operating within a devastated industrial 
landscape are obvious. For example, within a tendentially rentier economy, financial services 
or real estate or entertainment are far more important “productive” activities, the “flight” of 
industrial capital and the corresponding loss of “good jobs” are, accordingly, largely irrelevant. 
Recall unions today (and, in the conventional sense, they have been since their inception) are 
designed to get the best deal for labor within confines of capitalist production. In a 
deteriorating industrial landscape, in the end they, unions and “their” workers, will take what 
they can get, that is, what the firm will grudgingly give. 
Adjuncts to a party of capital, US industrial unions are largely restricted to efforts to 
(legislatively) shape the political framework for the domestic operation of capital through 
cooperation with the Democratic party. 
Jingoist to the quick, these unions and their members are struck with their home (or national) 
turf, and helpless appeals across borders for support are hollow, incapable of invoking 
solidarity actions from workers elsewhere. 
All these general sorts of problems are aggravated by a series of specific ones that further 
impinge on, constrain and restrict the development of consciousness among organized 
workers. Operating in the very best of conditions, those where racial and gender 
discrimination are not at issue in hiring practices and wage differentials do not form along the 
same (racial and gender) lines, companies and industries that have undergone the level of 
downsizing described in our opening paragraphs have not done significant hiring of wage 
earners for over two decades. Here, almost all workers are long term employees (fifteen to 
thirty years) and their eyes are focused on retirement (on pensions). Oblivious to the 
mountains of debt that “secure” a minimalistic national pension program, these workers 
basically, admittedly so, are simply holding on to that time when they can retire with a 
company pension atop of Social Security. Many literally hate the firms, particularly lower level 
managers (supervisors and foremen), they work for; and, intuitively understanding 
bureaucratic power, they are completely apathetic with regard to union affairs... with the single 
exception of utilizing the contract and the unions’ seniority systems to insure the very worst 
work (in some instances savage abuse) accrues to shorter term workers. This is all justified 
with a view to getting out “having paid their dues.” In a symbiotic relation, union officials 
tolerate this situation both because many of them too are long timers, and because it is only 
the long timers they know they can depend upon from contract to contract to secure their 
tenures in office as well as the material benefits that accrue specifically to them as union 
officials under said conditions. Within this overall framework, contract legalism plays a future, 
significant role in the determination of worker awareness... 
Consciousness rises on the basis of a background of daily concerns and intuitions of reality 
formed within daily activity contexts (work, home, school, spectacularly mediated “information” 
outlets) which form its precognitive foundation. “Common sense’ is the initial, often barbaric, 
form in which consciousness generally arises. 
Among previous generations of workers as we have noted elsewhere (e.g., an earlier post, “A 
Victory for Our Side?”), workers’ common sense was shaped by a proletarian counterculture 
(in the US, the case of the Knights of Labor, circa 1877-1894): or, more narrowly and with 


specific reference to organized working class activity, by a socialist current in the class (by the 
presence of revolutionary socialists and communists within the workers’ movement, in the US 
circa 1915-1948). 

Today, working class “common sense’ is stripped down and reduced to the foundations on 
which it rests, namely, to the sense of a community of shared interests and needs that are 
formed in the work processes itself, shared interests and needs which, to be sure, are 
counterposed to the bosses across the class line but which themselves may not be coherent, 
congruent or consistent among different groups of workers precisely to the extent that the 
work processes are fragmented, qualitatively dissimilar within different sectors, “industries,” or 
within even with the same workplace. In other words, the basic virtue of a sense of community 
of shared interests and needs, and the “common sense” that arises from it, are vitiated in their 
communal and common character precisely because beyond small work groups that 
commonality is not immediate (i.e., intuitively obvious) and because there is no proletarian 
counterculture, or more narrowly, socialist current within the class, to mediately render that 
commonality immediate. Instead, what substitutes for this sense of community among 
workers, where it exists (here, among unionized workers), is the contract, or, more precisely, 
the language of the contract. It is the language of the contract which is utilized as a 
mechanism of self-defense by organized workers: Union workers say, “I work according to the 
contract,” “show me where in the contract it says this or that” ... Thus, in self-defense, a highly 
legalistic document is the framework in which these workers confront capital ... and it should 
be manifest, without further reflection, that, formulated by union leaderships (and their legal 
staffs) that know only the terrain of capital, this document itself explicitly recognizes the 
primacy of the legality of the State, we’re talking about capital’s State, at the outer boundaries 
within which all worker activity must transpire. 

Within this horizon, and against the background of incidental determinants (the contractually 
institutionalized defense of long timers, an aging workforce, and several elements which have 
not been discussed here such as union leadership selection process of leadership right down 
to the bargaining unit level), that level toward unionists’ consciousness maximally tends 
toward will not even amount to an all-grades, industrially-based awareness described by Lenin 
(1902) as “trade union consciousness.” 


Migrant Labor in World Capitalism Today 


The Dubai Strikes 
In early autumn — mid and late September 2005, a spat of small strikes took place in Dubai, 
largely at Arab owned construction firms (the Al Hamed Co., Bin Fadhel al Mazourei Co., etc.) 
involving as many as one hundred fifty workers demanding wages that had not been paid for 
over three months. Then in early October, six hundred (600) workers struck a western firm, 
Concrete Technology, also operating in Dubai, again for back wages, this time amounting to 
four months worth. In at least one of the cases, workers were forced back to their jobsites by 
police of the UAE Ministry of Labor. 
During the day of 21 March 2006, construction workers in Dubai struck a site at the center of 
which is the Burj Dubai, an office tower enormously important to the ruling emirs’ vision of a 
future UAE.“ By evening, they “rioted,” going on a rampage. They chased, caught and beat 
security officers, and then broke into offices where they smashed computers and files. About 
two dozen cars - some private construction company owned - and construction machines 
were wrecked. The demands of those workers, some 2,500, centered on pay and working 
conditions: Workers wanted better wages, overtime pay, improved medical care and better 
treatment from their foremen. 
In the United Arab Emirates, workers are mainly Indian, Pakistani, Sri Lankan and 
Bangladeshi nationals. These workers come, as the bosses say, cheap (usually earning less 
than $300 a month) since the bulk of the work requires unskilled labor, and is subject to the 
extraction of absolute surplus value. 
There is, in fact, a massive and recently active presence of “foreign” or migrant workers in the 
Gulf region. Over the year reaching by into 2005, there have been strikes in Kuwait, Qatar and 
Oman. As far back as April (2005), Bangladeshis stormed their own embassy in Kuwait, 
protesting working conditions that have been decried (by human rights groups) as slave-like. 
Following the 21 March 2006 strike at the Burj Dubai, a similar number (2,500) of migrant, 
South Asian workers, most of them Indians, struck the construction site of around one 
hundred Dubai Marina high-rise buildings at New Dubai over low wages, poor working 
conditions and, additionally, wages that were months in arrears. This was the morning of 26 
April. By evening these workers too “ran riot,” damaging cars, buses and office property. The 
following day, they refused to return to work stating they would not until the bosses meet their 
demands, in particular, that of remuneration for unpaid wages. Instead they stayed in “their” 
labor camps. 


Migrants, Immigrants, and Ethnic Labor 

Briefly, for the sake of clarity, we shall pause here and make some distinctions. 

Although labor's mobility exists in all phases of capitalist development (largely within the 
national boundaries of a State wherein peasant populations have been proletarianized), the 
international mobility of labor today exists as the other side of domestic development within 
capitalist nations, in particular the decline of the fixed working day, itself related to de- 
industrialization and the loss or absence of formal work (unionization, secure, regular working 
hours, pay with benefits, etc.) within the system of capitalist social relations at the level of the 


““When completed, it will be the tallest building in the world, showpiece of a massive, coastal skyline that will include 
office buildings and corporate headquarters, hotels and villas, entertainment centers high rise residence towers, and 
service and official buildings of the emirate. The Burj Dubai itself is the crown jewel of the Emaar Marina Complex, 
which also includes 190 new residential high-rises. 


world. This, in turn, is rooted in a fundamental tendency of capitalist development discussed 
below. 

Migrants are only one category of workers that capitalist development has imposed on labor. 
We can also recognize a number of other categories: Migrant labor, immigrant labor and 
ethnic labor, all of which take labor’s mobility as their point of departure. 

Mobile labor, thus, exists in different forms: There are migrant workers as discussed in this 
text. There are immigrants residing in an alien country (Turks in Germany or undocumented 
workers also called "illegal aliens” in the United States). There are naturalized immigrants 
(Spanish speakers in USA, North Africans Arabs in France). And, then there are all these 
different groups of workers, overlapping, indistinguishable categories, living in communities of 
naturalized immigrants as in France and the United States. 

Once nationalities outside their homeland in a foreign land begin to assimilate the language 
and daily culture of that land, we may say naturalized immigrant populations no longer form 
distinctive “nationalities” but “ethnicities” within the land where they work (Spanish speaking 
Americans, Arab French, Turks within Germany, etc.) 

Though important, these distinctions need not detain us. They are at any rate, if not 
meaningless, only partially intelligible without situating the realities they refer us back within 
the context of contemporary capitalism. 


Migrant Labor 
Today, often engaged in construction, migrant, “foreign” or “guest workers” can be found 
wherever there is hothouse capitalist development. In the Gulf region, Indian, Pakistani and 
Nepalese construction workers are employed by a major contracting firm in Doha, Qatar; and, 
as already indicated, in Dubai, Indian, Pakistani, Bangladeshi and Sri Lankan workers are 
“under contract,” while still others among them such as Chinese workers are similarly 
employed. Prior to 1990, Palestinians and Iraqis were employed in vast numbers in Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait, largely in the oilfields. They were expelled by the good Arab rulers of these 
States in the immediate aftermath of the so-called Gulf War. 
Wherever, there is a concentration of capital investment and expenditure, migrants as “guest 
workers” are in demand and can be found. Take a single example on the other side of the 
world: Thai workers in the southern Taiwanese city of Kangshan are employed in the 
construction of a major railway transit site. 
But migrant workers are drawn not merely to locales into which capital flows or where the 
State undertakes large scale construction of some of the infrastructural premises of capitalist 
development. Migrant workers may be involved in entirely wasteful, unproductive 
expenditures. For example, while the projection of U.S. imperialist power into Iraq originally 
had everything to do with the domination of existing oil movements in its relations with other 
imperialist rivals (as opposed to the protection of oil and its transport out of the Middle East 
from those, whoever they might be, who seek to disrupt that transport), i.e., it is not even 
arguable that the imperialist occupation of Iraq is undertaken in the perimeter defense of the 
uninterrupted movement of vital commodities on a world-scale, over 6,000 Filipino workers are 
employed at US military bases in Baghdad mostly construction, catering and maintenance. 
In all this, migratory labor is not just a male prerogative: Filipino maids are employed in the 
hotels of Dubai. Nor is it necessary that migrants cross national borders: In the garment 
industry of South and East Asia, whether it’s in Bangalore, Dhaka, Phnom Penh, Saigon or 
Shenzhen, it is migrants from the countryside, again overwhelmingly female, who do the 
sewing, sorting, washing, etc. 


Forms of the extraction of absolute and relative surplus-value co-exist within the same 
workshops, within the same worksite, within the same metropolitan region, etc. In 
aforementioned garment industry of South Asia, the technological inputs (e.g., sewing 
machines) are low, continuous flow production is not determinant for the pace and tempo of 
work, a supervisor, personifying capital in mediating owner imperatives, holds the process, as 
a process of the exploitation of labor in the capitalist sense, together, re-introducing 
additionally variants on forms of personal domination (intimidation, sexual harassment, the 
threat of violence) that capitalist production as a purely formal relation between “owners” of 
means of production and labor-power allegedly transcended. In the system of social relations 
at the level of the world where the real subsumption of labor under capital reigns, and in which 
capital is up against its own inherent limits (described below in our discussion of labor's 
productivity), formal domination, though fully integrated into the circuits of production, 
distribution and consumption of commodities shaped by real domination, is important to 
capital precisely for the surpluses its generates. Migrant workers, immigrant workers and 
ethnically distinct workers who function as minorities outside their “homelands” are important 
to capital precisely because they are engaged in the dirtiest, most dangerous and lowest paid 
work, that is, because in a world in which the real domination of capital over labor reigns these 
workers are subject to the most brutal forms of the extraction of absolute surplus value. 

The role and function of migrant labor cannot, however, be understood apart from the most 
important tendencies of the development of contemporary capitalism. 


Tendential Development of Capitalism 
| suggest we can fix a date, about 1950, as that moment at which a revolutionary proletariat 
could have leveraged the world to socialism, that moment in which real subsumption of labor 
under capital had become effectively actual in large parts of the world, capitalist productivity 
great enough, to transform the world according to the old Marxist notion of universal 
abundance. It is at that moment that in principle a fundamental tendency of capitalist 
development under conditions of real domination became necessary and unavoidable, even 
though it did not become historically real for over another decade. This is the tendency of 
capital to expel labor from production while simultaneously incorporating strata “outside” the 
waged labor — capital relation (especially petty producers in the capitalist periphery) into that 
relation. 
If we step back for a moment we can see that this tendency itself is based on the qualitative 
growth in the productivity of labor over time and, in particular, the development of productivity 
once modern science and its technology become directly incorporated into the production 
processes. In the framework of capitalist development this relation is irreversible and, 
accordingly, so is the contradictory tendency just described. 
How does this theorization capture and then explain developments in the practice of daily life? 
This contradictory tendency, expulsion of labor from production coupled to incorporation of 
new, non-capitalist forms of labor into production, is driven, we stress, by the prodigious 
productivity of labor itself. It is formed by another, a “terrible” contradiction between necessary 
labor expressed in ever smaller fractional parts of the working day and corresponding ever 
greater surplus labor that creates the inescapable difficultly of capital in its own self- 
realization.“ 


““Thus the more developed capital already is, the more surplus labor it has created, the more terribly must it develop 
the productive force in order to realize itself in only smaller proportion, i.e. to add surplus value -- because its barrier 
always remains the relation between the fractional part of the day which expresses necessary labor, and the entire 
working day. It can move only within these boundaries. The smaller already the fractional part falling to necessary 


The development of labor's productivity, the general rise in productivity, devalues existing 
capitals, i.e., fixed capital and exchange value of commodities. That general rise, and hence 
the devaluation of existing capitals, is qualitatively exacerbated by exponential productivity of 
labor once science and its technology are systematically integrated into production... This 
entire movement renders great masses of workers redundant. They are expelled from 
production... Capital, in the persons of capitalists, charges fictitious values for its depreciated 
self (against capital in its fixed form, plant and equipment, stocks and bonds, and capital in 
one of its circulating forms, i.e., the mass of existing commodities whose value has yet to be 
realized). These fictitious forms continually increase relative to the total surplus generated in 
production forcing capital to seek out means to enlarge the total surplus. (In phenomenal form, 
all this has the appearance of a falling rate of profit.) Capital finds itself searching for 
Opportunities where it can exploit an unequal exchange of non-equivalents. Here, Rosa 
Luxemburg’s renowned analysis comes immediately to mind:* British financial capital made 
loans to the Egyptian Khedive against which serf labor producing cotton was exploited through 
sale of its product, cotton, on world markets for the exchange required to repay loan principle 
and usurious interest. Movements of capital of this sort incorporate, new previously non 
proletarian strata into the waged labor — capital relation. 

The simultaneous tendency to expel and incorporate labor into production is manifest in the 
very bipolar organization of developed capitalism on the scale of the world. We are referring to 
the existence of contemporary capitalism at two poles, the tendentially rentier economies of 
the old metropolises largely in the West and the dynamic, industrially productive economies of 
East (and South) Asia, distinctions which (together with the capitalist periphery) are 
articulation of “moments” within a highly integrated world system of social relations. 

Now the expulsion of labor (which goes by the name of de-industrialization in societies of the 
old capitalist metropolises) is not merely a function of the decline of those tendentially rentier 
economies, just as the incorporation of new, previously non-capitalist forms of labor into 
capitalist production, proletarianization, is not merely a function of the growth and ascendancy 
of the dynamic, industrial economies. In the United States, for example, the auto giants, 
General Motors and Ford, have “shed” some 80,000 production jobs in the last eighteen 
months; yet, the presence within that overall economy of Spanish speaking labor recruited 
largely from the villages of Central America (Mexico, Guatemala and El Salvador) continues to 
grow. In China, the truly massive influx of peasant labor from the countryside into the coast 
cities of East Asia, reputed to be the largely such migration in the history of capitalism (or, for 
that matter, in the history of humanity), occurs alongside the loss over the last decade of more 
than twenty million jobs in the State sector, largely in heavy industry. Thus, the expulsion and 
incorporation of labor within the system of capitalist relations at the level of the world goes on 
within both the older, tendentially rentier economies and the newer, dynamic industrial 
economies of this system. 

What, then, is theoretically captured and fixed in the tendency toward the simultaneous 
expulsion and incorporation of labor is the migration of labor, internal migration within the 
national borders of states and (our concern here) migration across those boundaries. This 
migration is largely from the periphery to those regions where capitalist development is most 
rapid (where capital expenditures are concentrated), regardless of whether those regions are 


labor, the greater the surplus labor, the less can any increase in productive force perceptibly diminish necessary 
labor; since the denominator has grown enormously. The self-realization of capital becomes more difficult to the 
extent that it has already been realized.” Karl Marx, Grundrisse (Hammondsworth, 1973): 340. 

“The Accumulation of Capital. London, 2003 (1913): 409-419. 


to found in “old” or “new” economies, or, for that matter, in oil rich regions of the Middle East 
as is the case here. 


The Situation of Migrant Labor in the Gulf 

Let's stay with the United Arab Emirates. 

Migrant workers employed in the UAE (say in construction) are uniformly male, ranging from 
eighteen to sixty years and, as matter of conscious recruitment practice, migrants hail from 
rural areas in their “homelands” and are as a rule illiterate. Typically, they are recruited by a 
local agency that first “sponsors” them in the UAE. Recruitment does not come cheaply: The 
migrant pays the recruitment agency in the range of US $2,000-$3,000. Migrant workers, 
especially those in construction, are contracted for a period of one to three years, subject to 
renewal. Monthly wages run US $106 to $250. The average monthly wage of a migrant 
construction worker is US $175. (Compare this with the average per capita income in the UAE 
at US $2,106 a month.) The recruitment agencies in the migrants’ “homelands” work on behalf 
of UAE-based firms who dispatch their own recruiters to these countries in order to work with 
the local recruitment agencies. There are also domestic subcontractors with the UAE, who are 
tied to the various foreign firms operating in the Emirates, since legally only UAE nationals 
licensed by the Ministry of Labor can “sponsor” migrant workers, a second time. (Thus, for 
example, while the South Korean conglomerate Samsung Corp. is the chief contractor on the 
Burj Dubai, the Dubai-based firm Al Naboodah Laing O'Rourke is the capitalist that 
contracted, i.e., recruited and hired migrant workers, and then in turn re-hired them to the 
Sumsung ......... which was struck by these workers.) Paid by foreign firms, these domestic 
agencies are, then, legally sanctioned necessary intermediaries who, in turn, pay a fee to the 
Emirates State for each migrant worker brought into the country. 

The life of migrant workers in the Gulf reproduces in many respects an American phenomenon 
historically known as company towns. Workers live in labor camps (the two largest of which in 
Dubai are Al Quoz and Sonapar), company owned, dormitory-styled housing on the outskirts 
of cities, a typical dwelling home to as many as eight workers in 8-9 square meter space 
furnished only with double bunk beds; and, of course, communal bathroom and showers are 
the rule. Workers are provided with food, or food subsidies (which means they pay for 
whatever in the way of nutrition that isn’t subsidized) and, under Emirates labor law, the 
bosses are obligated to provide emergency health care which, in point of fact, is a hit and miss 
affair. (The recent film, Siriana, presents, but only sporadically in the way of a subplot, a 
faithful, lively and gut wrenching portrayal of life in these camps.) 

Ostensibly, wages are paid monthly, but capitalist managers regularity and consistently pay 
wages only in arrears when at all. Withholding two months wages as “security” against 
possible “running away” (this together with confiscating migrant passports), supposedly to 
better jobs, is a (are) customary capitalist practice(s). (This, to be sure, saying nothing of a 
legally enforced compulsion: Under Emirates “labor law,” contracted workers are compelled to 
remain in their current employ for the duration of a contract.). In some case, small capitalists 
especially in construction simply abscond without paying workers at all. The workers, it goes 
without saying, have no recourse to collect their wages. In the case of larger firms that have 
maintained a presence for some time in the UAE, there have instances in which “legally” 
employed migrant workers have taken the issue of back wages before an Islamic court. In is 
infinite wisdom the court has ruled in their favor... but, of course, to no avail. Wages go 
unpaid, in some instances for several years: Migrant have no recourse, since they are unable 
simply to quit and return home, for if they did they would be forced to individually confront the 


recruiting firms (and their thugs) in the respective “homelands.” Instead, they stay in their jobs 
in the hope of eventual payment. 

Outside the dangers of work itself, which are notorious and well-known in construction, heat 
and humidity are the worst of daily conditions that workers must navigate: Average high 
temperatures in the UAE from April to September are well above 90°F (32°C), with humidity 
rising above 80 percent. Heat stroke, dehydration and cramps are typical experiences: 
Temperatures in July and August regularly rise above 100°F (38°C). Beginning in June 2005, 
the Ministry of Labor undertook to remedy this situation, banning outdoor labor between 12:30 
pm and 4:30 pm during these two months. The law is noteworthy only for the consistency with 
which capitalist firms have flouted it... And why not? No company has ever been prosecuted 
or fined for breaking this “labor law.” .. . 

Payment or nonpayment of wages, the construction firms are dependent upon migrant 
workers, and occasionally and unofficially will negotiate with them. (These are by and large 
private firms, some of which are domestic, most of them operating internationally on a 
contractual basis, but often with longstanding ties to the regimes of the Gulf - especially the 
domestic ones.) Like all capitalists, these large construction firms dependent upon rationalized 
labor processes. Smooth, predictable practices allow them to operate efficiency. Disruptions 
cannot be calculated in advance. And while the States in the region will simply deport 
“troublesome” and “unruly” workers if pressured by capital, such actions make for “disgruntled” 
labor forces. Better to finesse the situation when, in fact, this is an option (i.e., when in the 
view of the firm’s local management, the demands do not materially affect profitability, and 
production can be restored with a minimum of disruption.) Construction labor, migrants, 
“foreign” labor, after all, is central to the construction boom in the Persian Gulf region. 

Millions of migrant workers have flooded into the region, their populations having grown to the 
point where they vastly outnumber the local, indigenous population. There, for example, an 
estimated three million Indian migrant laborers in the Gulf, most working on contracts. But no 
one knows exactly the total magnitude of migrant labor working in Arabia and the Gulf (Oman, 
the UAE, Qatar, Bahrain, Kuwait and, of course, the land of the Saudis), but we suggest, 
representing the extremes, the following two sets of numbers might give us a sense of the 
overall situation. The United Arab Emirates, circa 2004, had a population of approximately 
4,300,000 souls of which perhaps as many as 20%, perhaps as few as 15%, were citizens. 
The “residue” population includes a relatively small number of officials and their families 
connected with official foreign delegations (embassies), a largely body of foreign businessmen 
and their dependents domiciled in Qatar and overwhelmingly migrant workers. In a population 
of some 4.3 million, there are 2,738,000 migrant workers, in other words, nearly two-thirds 
(64%) of the total population of the UAE, and today roughly 600,000 of them form the 
construction proletariat... In the Saudi lands, on the other hand, migrant workers make up 
roughly 21% of the population. In other words, nearly 544 million of a total population of more 
than 26,000,000... The vast bulk of this migrant proletarian populace is to be found in the two 
largest cities of the UAE — both situated on the Persian Gulf, namely, Abu Dhabi the capital 
and Dubai. Together these cities account for roughly 43% of the population in this land of the 


emirates, and in both case migrants dominate numerically.” A similar situation obtains in 
Kuwait (Kuwait City) and Qatar (Dohar). 


Migrant Labor. Revolutionary Potential? 
... On 26 May 2006, the Besix labor camp in Al Quoz (Dubai) was struck an estimated 8,500 
workers. Besix is a Brussels firm that operates internationally, in fact the largest construction 
firm based in Belgium. This strike was the largest strike ever seen in the United Arab 
Emigrates, and it was not “spontaneous,” but organized. It shutdown seventeen major projects 
in the UAE including the Burj Dubai and Garhoud Bridge. (Besix whined about its huge losses, 
roughly US $3.85 million.) There was no riot, and the issue again was wages. The mass of 
Besix workers are paid US $106 a month, which comes to less than $4.00 a day. There was a 
good deal of solidarity and defiance in the labor camp, which unexplainedlly began to crumple 
following the second day of the strike after some camps workers decided to return to work and 
were “violently” opposed by those who insisted on maintaining the strike, and maintaining it 
solidly. The return to work was in our view instigated by threats of deportation by agent 
provocateurs operating in the camps. The police were called in to break up alleged clashes by 
workers, and made arrests of the militants, so-called “ringleaders” (police speech if the ever 
was such). Fifty arrests were made, the men immediately deported (to India), breaking the 
strike. Enshrined in UAE “labor law” (which is designed to suit employers and control “foreign” 
labor), Besix was under no legal obligation (for whatever it might be worth) to meet the 
demands for a wage increase (workers wanted US $163 a month) since there is, as far as we 
can see, no minimum wage, and no mechanisms to adjudicate disputes (e.g., a grievance 
procedure) that capital has to tolerate since said labor law recognizes no rights of workers. 
This Is typically the situation with “foreign” or migrant workers in the Gulf and Arabia... 
The question that immediately poses itself in this regard is, “At the level of the world especially 
in those regions where they are concentrated, do the migrant working classes possess a 
revolutionary proletarian potential?” 
There are three considerations that must be made to achieve an adequate response to this 
question. 


“Abu Dhabi has a population of about 1 million, Dubai approximately 860,000. Dubai is, however, the more important 
center. 

Historically, oil has been at the center of all the Gulf economies, but the UAE in particular has in recent years 
undergone diversification. Crude oil production represented a “mere” 35% of UAE GDP in 2005, growing at a 2.1% 
rate over the previous years... while other sections have grown at a far higher, hothouse rate of 11%. It should be 
noted this, the latter growth is tied up with “labor intensive” sectors, especially wholesale and retail trade (15%), the 
restaurant and hotel businesses (15%) ... where the typical characteristics of absolute surplus-value extraction 
(extension of the working day and heightened intensity of labor achieved, the latter without technological inputs) 
predominate... and finance, insurance and real estate sectors (12%) as well as even manufacture which exhibited 
similar growth (14%). 

The construction boom, in particular, has fueled growth (10% in 2005), and the emirate of Dubai is in the vanguard of 
UAE construction activity. That activity is responsible for 11% of non-oil related GDP, and 8% of the overall UAE 
economic growth (both figures for 2005). As the growth figures (above) referring to specific non-oil sectors suggests, 
overall, rapid economic expansion has led to increasing levels of international investment as the UAE has emerged 
as major center of Middle Eastern trade and investment. 

This much said, we suggest that lacking the oil revenues the boom and the better part of economic expansion would 
collapse. We suggest further that, under such projected conditions, perhaps the residue stability would be consequent 
upon an altogether different, rarely mentioned reality: Today Gulf state cities, especially the UAE free port of Dubai, 


have been used by the Taliban, bin Laden, and the IMU (Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan) for drug trafficking, 
smuggling of consumer goods, arms trading, money laundering and other criminal activities much of which derives 
from that economic black hole otherwise known as the Afghan Transit Trade (ATT). In this context, Dubai is the major 
money laundering and banking center for neo-Islamic groups around the world. 


First, life together in camps as well as at various worksites concentrates the manner in which 
Oppression, not just exploitation, is lived and felt uniformly among migrants; and living and 
working away from their (immediate and extended) families exacerbates this overall situation 
all the more. But there are contradictory tendencies at work here: Living in a land without 
familial ties (or with highly truncated ones) and absent the socio-cultural context within 
migrants as human beings were originally formed altogether lends a certain rootlessness to 
their lives: The upshot is not a stateless proletariat with only its chains to break, but a certain 
anomie or malaise that makes the migrant (and here we have in mind the Moslem migrant) a 
fit subject to recruitment by fundamentalists. (Once again, the film Syriana provides important 
insight in this regard.) The objective situation of migrants is contradictory, then, and 
subjectivity lived and felt as such, that situation is intrinsically volatile, but hardly revolutionary. 
It would appear to us that, on the surface at least, riot ought to be the much more likely 
outcome of opposition to conditions migrants typically confront.” Thus, second, because it 
was organized, the Besix strike was certainly an exciting and encouraging development. It 
demonstrates that against enormous odds workers even under the worst of conditions create 
means and forms of self-activity that in an immediate sense go far beyond their given 
Situation. 

Clearly with nearly all labor performed by migrants, the private capitalist firms (where migrants 
form 95% of all workers) operating in the Gulf are dependent upon their labor, but this 
dependency just as obviously does not occur in the context of formal work secured by 
organized labor in relation to capital. And, it should be emphasized, the “informality” of work, it 
legally sanctioned institutionally unorganized character, exists at the extreme: Wherever they 
live and work, migrants are always subject to immediate, arbitrary expulsion (or detention, 
then expulsion) at a moment's notice. Trotsky once suggested that the institutional forms of 
bourgeois democratic society render an estimable service to workers.“® While, to be sure, 
bourgeois democracy exercises its own constraints on working class organization and 
consciousness, it is this that is missing in the foreign lands in which migrant workers 
temporarily, always it appears, are situated, and it is its absence which renders self 
organization so extraordinarily difficult. The security of work tenure is a real issue among 
migrants, and within the structure of contemporary capitalism the absence of citizen rights that 
underlies it is something that they cannot get beyond, something that no reformist dream will 
change. 

Third, there is the problem of the consciousness of the migrant workers as migrants. Among 
migrants, even those that have lived and worked abroad for as much as ten years or longer 
(and, in the Gulf or, for that matter, in cities within the United States, this is not uncommon), 
awareness is fixed to a point in the future, one that has nothing to do with their present 
situation. Consciousness among migrants is always fundamentally oriented to their 
“homelands,” their families, and the moment when they can in a freely chose manner return. 


“Here, we simply refer the reader to a previous posts, “Two Poles of Proletarian Activity Within Global Capitalism,” 
Part Ill. 

“8with reference to the rise of fascism in Germany, Trotsky noted, “...the physical annihilation of the most 
revolutionary section of all workers does not suffice. It is also necessary to smash all independent and voluntary 
organizations, to demolish all defensive bulwarks of the proletariat, and to uproot whatever has been achieved during 
three-quarters of a century by Social Democracy and the trade unions. For, in the last analysis, the Communist party 
also bases itself on these achievements.” “What Next? Vital Questions for the German Proletariat” (27 January 1932), 
reprinted in The Struggle Against Fascism in Germany. New York, 1971: 144 (Emphasis added). Those achievements 
took place within a parliamentary framework (which German workers’ struggle were largely responsible for bringing 
into being and maintaining). 


Among the largest layer of migrants, there is a strong tendency to suppress the frustration, 
anger and outrage that migrant work in relation to capital gives rise to. 

Still, the situation of migrants is, as we suggested, objectively contradictory and volatile: 
Experienced seamlessly, the intensity of exploitation and the brutality of oppression cannot be 
wished away. So do migrant workers possess a revolutionary potential? If we expect them to 
play a vanguard role in any qualitative change in global capitalism today, the answer cannot 
be affirmative. The initial upsurge, one that directly and in a sustained way challenges capital, 
will simply have to come from elsewhere. However, should a revolutionary breakthrough occur 
anywhere in the world, one that is large enough to send ripples of shock through the system of 
capitalist social relations, then expect migrant workers to themselves engage in revolutionary 
activity that would be a powerful impetus to further activity elsewhere (and not just “back 
home”), that would nonetheless further link them, providing encouragement, to workers in their 
“homelands,” and that would provide our side with ascendancy over important centers of 
production and productive activity in the world economy today. 


Roosting Chickens 
The flurry of articles emanating from bourgeois website, journals and publications, and press, 
visual and audio medias concerning the growing liquidity crisis suggest that the chickens have 
perhaps come home to roost. My question is, though, “Where are they going to roost?” 
Let me state the question differently. 
| am not sanguine about the prospects for our side in the event of an inflationary run-up 
followed by a deflationary blow out, by the breakdown and disintegration of the ponzi scheme 
that financially holds the capitalist world together today. 
| am not a “true believer” because | do not think that this is what it will take to get the working 
classes in West in particular to move again. 
Instead, | think such a breakdown will, for these classes, result at least in a partial collapse of 
existing levels of consumption, massive job loss (which | think the “true believers” accept) and, 
from here, a rising level of jingoism and xenophobia, ratcheted up “national debates” over 
questions such as immigrant legality, and under cover of such “debate” a qualitative increase 
in regimentation and repression. Here, in the United States, it will mean the reinvigoration of 
the Right (partially discredited by imperialist war in Iraq) including the religiously 
fundamentalist totalitarians and the ascendancy of the Democratic party of capital in the next 
electoral cycle as the party most suited to push anti-immigrant polices against primarily 
Spanish speakers, and to enforce trade and tariff sanctions against competing national 
capitals, largely those located in East Asia (exacerbating the breakdown and perhaps insuring 
a full-blown world depression). At the level of the world in States where the crisis is severe 
enough (i.e., leads to economic collapse), the same “debates” translate into resource wars 
against other States, ethnic cleansing of domestic populations and genocide for “foreign” 
ones. And in all this, the largest layers of working classes in the West will by and large, not 
merely abdicate but, actively participate and encourage these developments, thus subjecting 
themselves (including us) to this qualitatively increased regimentation and repression. 
While it is a quite normal response to arbitrary and capricious supervision by capital’s minions, 
entrapment by the weight of dead labor, the waste and wanton destruction of lives, and the 
idiocy and prosaic madness that we see all around us, cheerleading the deflation of 
contemporary forms of finance capital will not bring a coherent opposition into existence 
where there is none now. It will not change that fact... 
Here, | wish to very briefly confront this problem head-on. Two points. 
First, in a general way since mid-nineteenth century there has been to my knowledge (and 
admittedly it is far from complete) no revolutionary working class breakthrough that has been 
made on the heels of a deep downturn. What on this earth makes the “true believers” think 
now that it might be otherwise? A theoretical “deduction”? Pressing necessity? Despair? (I find 
it particularly exasperating since | number myself among those of us who are at risk of 
victimization.) In point of fact, beginning in 1848 every major expansion in capitalist activity 
has seen a growth in worker militancy in, moreover, those sectors where that expansion was 
the greatest. And, in every major contraction, beginning in 1851, workers’ militancy has been 
dampened or outright suppressed. (This goes for the Russian Revolution which at any rate 
rested, not on an “economic crisis” but, on a crisis of the old order tout court.) 
Second, in a specific way the largest layers of the working classes in the old capitalist 
metropolises (amongst which some of us must be counted) confront not only our own 
subjective integration but our own class recomposition, penetration by non-hereditarily 
proletarian elements and downsizing of hereditary proletarian elements among which the 
largest stratum is aging, and, having paid its dues, simply wants out to retire on a chimerical 
pension and Social Security. This is surely the situation in the United States, and, if | read 


Yves correctly,’ it is very similar in France and, as | suggested above, across the old capitalist 
metropolises. If, and then when, a crisis descends in full force, it will be these layers who are 
going to be hardest hit, wages savaged and miserable fixed incomes drastically reduced by 
bourgeois austerity. These layers are men (and women) who are mostly “white,” in a loose 
sense “Anglo” (like the Franco French) who, with those among the middle stratum dependent 
upon the hierarchy of positions within capitalist firms subject to outsourcing, will be in the 
jingoist and xenophobic vanguard. 

This is another way of saying that the “pressing necessity” of an alliance of the “black” 
centered proletariat in municipal services and southern industry with Spanish speaking labor 
that has found permanent work in nearly all sectors of the US economy is more “pressing” and 
“necessary” than ever. Which doesn’t mean it will develop... But it is either that, or a complete 
capitulation to capital all along the line beginning with a collapse of existing levels of 
consumption... 

The situation is somewhat different along the Asian industrial arc. Here, proletarians with 
militant traditions and strong organizations may yet make a breakthrough. South Korea and 
India come to mind. To the other side, smaller working classes in militarily dominated 
societies, for example in Burma, Indonesia, the Philippines, are likely to be subject to savage 
repression. In this productively dynamic part of the capitalist world, the Chinese proletariat 
(and perhaps the Vietnamese one also) remain a wildcard. 

In capitalist periphery, the situation will reach its most extreme denouncement. In central 
Africa, all the most brutal features of a world depression would be felt the most intensely. In 
large parts of Latin America, where “economic development” has been based on recently 
achieved, novel levels of world trade (especially with East Asia) and working classes have 
benefited in very, very limited ways in work and consumption, the impact of a steep downturn 
would be devastating, bringing to power right wing, likely military governments that might 
attempt at least to revisit the late seventies and early eighties in the interests of renewing an 
alliance with US imperialists... 

In all this, | cannot fathom what there is to cheer about. 


“See the link http://www.mondialisme.org/article.pbhp3?id_article=539 to the article, “The rise of Muslim religion and 
its negative political consequences for the French Left . |,” as it appeared in his post responding to “An Appeal.” 


Letters to a Comrade 
First Letter 
Reification and Consciousness 
Greetings: 


The question of the relation of class consciousness, revolutionary awareness among workers, 
to production has been posed, and in this regard I’ve been asked to clarify my position (to 
date, only articulated elliptically). 

Start with Marx. 

How does Marx respond to the working classes of Europe? Well, there’s the July Revolution in 
France (1830), and then the revolutionary wave that, beginning in Paris, swept over Europe 
(1848) followed by... retrenchment. Marx systematically pursues over a long period a critical 
engagement with bourgeois political economy. Then, as if to the cast aside any doubts that 
may have accumulated over two decades, there is the Paris Commune. 

Basically, Marx lived with, because in a sense that is foreign to us he experienced, the 
imminence of the revolution, a revolutionary working class challenge to capital. Questions of 
agency and consciousness could not in a practical way, | suggest, become problematic for 
him. 

Let's consider Lenin. 

Now | realize with a few, or at least one prominent exception on this list Lenin is not, how shall 
| say, in favor here. That, however, does not in the least absolve us of the responsibility of exa 
his views on these questions. In fact, those of us who would hold dear Vladimir at the greatest 
arm’s length have paid an almost unseemly amount of attention to him. Why? Because of the 
hold the Russian Revolution still exercises over the so-called revolutionary left (in its own way, 
that revolution still unfortunately functions as a metaphysical event to which all is referred and 
by which all else is measured), and because, in this respect, of the moral authority, insight and 
leadership Lenin held, generated and brought to bear in the making of this revolution. 

First, there’s Lenin’s only explicit theorization (1902). What do we know about this 
conceptualization? Three features stand out: (a) Class consciousness is not only not achieved 
at the point of production, the proletariat cannot become conscious of itself as a class. Like 
many other classes and strata in history, it is merely capable of “revolt,” not of the 
revolutionary prise de conscience and independent political action reshaping society; (b) since 
left to themselves workers as a class will conduct their struggles economistically, for them to 
act in a manner consistent with their historical interests, consciousness must inculcated from 
the outside by members of another class; and, (c) that consciousness is the product of the 
activity of members of that other class, bourgeois intellectuals (who develop socialist theory 
independently of the workers' movement). It is only through the efforts of those revolutionary 
intellectuals that the proletariat will be organized to challenge capitalist society as a whole. In 
the past, | have called this the perspective of proletarian Jacobinism... 

We should be unequivocally clear on this: Marxism is no ordinary theory. It claims to unlock 
the secrets of history, to resolve all problems of earthly “man” into social contradictions that 
develop out of the material production of real life, and to find the solution to these problems in 
the reorganization of society on a communist basis. The agent of this transformation is the 
proletariat. Societal reorganization is a product of the conscious, self-activity of this, a 
universal class. Lenin’s 1902 theorization abandoned this perspective... 

We know that in the face of revolutionary challenge of the Petrograd Soviet to the Tsarist 
aristocracy (October-November 1905), the abrogation of the rights of the Tsar’s censor and 
establishment of a free, revolutionary press, a general strike aimed at and ending martial law 


in Kronstadt, Poland and a number of rural Russian provinces, the revolutionary legislation of 
an eight-hour day that in fact took effect for several months, etc., in the face of the making of a 
bourgeois democratic revolution in a revolutionary proletarian way, Lenin abandoned and got 
the party in Petrograd to grudgingly forego the 1902 perspective. 

We also know that Lenin openly acknowledged this abandonment (a 1907 preface to a 
collection of essays entitled "Twelve Years"): "The basic mistake made by those who now 
criticize What is to be Done? is to treat the pamphlet apart from its connection with the 
concrete historical situation of a definite, and now long past, period in the development of our 
Party... What is to be Done? is a summary of Iskra tactics and Iskra organizational policy of 
1901 and 1902. Precisely a ‘summary,’ no more and no less...” But we also know that Lenin 
never bothered to re-theorize his positions on agency and on the development of 
consciousness of class, and though he refused to accord the 1902 position the status of an a 
priori and universally valid statement of principles of party organization, in not theorizing a new 
point of departure for the party the centralized, committeeman-based structure of the 
organization remained intact, and could only be transgressed, the weight of it overcome, in the 
heat of a revolutionary struggle. We know that he again took up in April 1917 where he had 
left off in November 1905: This task of overcoming this dead weight is precisely what engaged 
him between his appearance at the Finland Station with his April Theses in hand and the 
October Revolution. 

So, as the greatest revolutionary wave in the history of capitalism rolled over the earth 
between 1917 and 1920, the theory of agency, consciousness and the party held by the 
comrades with the moral authority of a successful proletarian revolution behind them to bolster 
their political authority inside the workers’ movement, that theory had not undergone a 
decisive change since 1902. Well, not exactly... 

As Lenin poured over maps of European Russia salivating over the hot pursuit by the Red 
Army of Pulsudski’s Polish forces to the gates of Warsaw, as, hysterically, Trotsky issued an 
ultimatum to the Kronstaders, “surrender, or you will be shot down like rabbits,” and while the 
fanatically party faithful crossed the ice on the Gulf of Finland as it broke up to make Trotsky’s 
threat real, Zinoviev was adding a gloss that would close the gap between the Jacobin party of 
radicalized, because existentially disenfranchised bourgeois intellectuals and the proletarian 
party they aspired to led. How was this achieved? In his opening speech to the 2" Comintern 
Congress, Zinoviev laid down that, a "clear programme" is a characteristic of the revolutionary, 
proletarian party in its historically different incarnations. But it is more than that, since it, in 
expressing the long-term interests of the class, reveals its bearers as "far-sighted," that is, as 
the class conscious element or part of the working class. This  self-understanding 
distinguishes the Communist party, defining its difference from the rest of the class (its grasps 
the "whole historical road of the working class in its totality”... and "defends" ... "the interests of 
the working class in its totality"), underscoring its birthright to lead and to rule. But, in fully 
theoretical terms, this amounts to a mere stopgap. Why, in the first place, is the proletariat 
distinct from other classes and strata in history? If the answer is “consciousness,” awareness 
that because of the position in production of its bearer allows insight into the structure of 
society in its entirety, then clearly it would be qualitatively different from all other social groups 
that have more or less blindly revolted in the past. For, such a class could undertake to 
rationally reorganize the whole of society with universalist aims at achieved levels of 
productive development. And why the proletariat? Or, stated differently, is there a necessary 
relation in the dialectical sense between the proletariat and consciousness of class? 

Enter Lukacs. 


Somewhere Serge states that Lukacs was a truly brilliant intellectual, the kind of first rate mind 
that communism needed and could have really used. Now to many, perhaps most people that 
means less than nothing. But in a struggle of a rising class against society, a whole culture 
and a civilization, the overall, rigorous theoretical coherency that is achieved in, say, 
something of the order of Aquinas’ Summa Theologica is potent weapon in that struggle. This 
is the import of Serge’s remark, and this what Lukacs, according to Serge, was capable of, a 
good deal of which is present on his book on class consciousness. You might say that Lukacs 
did for the working class movement was what Hegel did for Geist in his Phanomenologie: For, 
in History and Class Consciousness the proletariat genuinely appears as the heir to classical 
German philosophy... For a moment, let’s follow Lukacs'line of thought. 

The sale of one's own labor as a commodity in exchange for money creates the appearance 
of the personification of things and thingification of persons. But this inversion does not merely 
characterize the immediate relation of labor to capital. Today, as we all know commodity 
relations penetrate and reshape every sphere and dimension of daily life. Capital insinuates 
itself into the most intimate and private domains (family life, sexuality) and the hidden 
recesses of personal life (dreams, fantasy, the buried pains of childhood) all in order to ever 
anew create markets in order to relieve the pressures of excess capacity and to avoid 
overproduction. So, it might be justly said that starting from daily life all of reality appears 
upside down, inverted, the movement of capital and its moments, e.g., commodities, prices, 
markets, etc., appear as social relations among things while the social relations of workers in 
production have the appearance of objective characteristics or natural properties of things. 
This veil of reifications that is cast over the world of daily activity is, to be sure, a necessary 
product of the development of capitalism, as is the progressive rationalization of the labor 
processes and with that, the fragmentation of worker subjectivity. Now, if, as workers, our 
labor-power has been split off from our personalities, the former metamorphosed into things, 
objects we sell on the market, how, from inside production is the entire system of social 
relations going to appear as other than given and self-sufficient, independent of us and our 
awareness? Our immediate stance as workers is no different from that of capitalists (or other 
social strata, those in the middle). According to Lukacs, this stance is contemplative. 

For us as waged workers, unlike the capitalist, this reified immediacy is mediated. Compelled, 
as an object for capital, to act as a subject, that is, to consciously act and produce, we as 
workers recognize our qualitatively dissimilarity to other elements of production. This 
recognition is a fundamental departure, for it signifies a commodity become self-conscious. 
Thus, this awareness dissolves the initial reification of the immediate objects of production, 
and from here (at least in principle) the mystified movements of capital can be recognized as 
estranged human products, the social institutions of capital's hegemony as congealed social 
relations of exploitation and domination. Such elevated awareness forms, for Lukacs, an 
aspiration to understanding society as a totality, the foundations on which a revolutionary 
awareness can develop... 

The critique of reification is itself a phenomenology (in the Hegelian sense, an account of the 
necessity of the development) of consciousness. That revolutionary awareness is formed in 
(industrial) production, again necessarily so. This is the import of the entire working class 
revolutionary tradition, and it predates Marx. So, in response to your first question, it is thus 
that the practical critique, i.e., dissolution, of reification is central to the development of 
consciousness for that revolutionary tradition. But, today, this critique with a view to its 
revolutionary function is dead (i.e., the concept of reification is no longer central for 
determination of agency and the development of consciousness), that is not to say that de- 
reification is not practically at the center of revolutionary transformation. It is. 


Second Letter 
Production and Consciousness 
The Historical Situation 
You may very well be able to demonstrate from Marx that consciousness emerges from the 
entire circuit of capital, and that in this respect Marx has been misunderstood. | would not 
dispute this (reading of Marx). | would, however, argue this does not adequately capture “real 
historical movement,” and | would argue that theoretically this position is not tenable, i.e., that 
the theorization of the relation of consciousness to production adequately expresses their 
actual historical relation. Here, | shall merely confine myself to “real movement.” 
Offhand | can think of no major or great working class action, series of actions, or revolution 
that was not based directly on the industrial proletariat, which is another way to argue that 
what | would call the classical perspective as it has come down to us is, historically speaking, 
correct, consciousness arises from inside production. 
Let’ draw up a tally sheet. 
Begin with the nineteenth century. The Chartist movement was based directly on the factory 
proletariat. The July Revolution (1830); the revolution of February, the journées of March, April 
and May and the June insurrection of 1848 (Paris); and, the Commune starting from Thiers’ 
failed coup of 18 March 1871 were all based on workers in industry, the artisanal workshop to 
be sure (housing primarily carpenters, joiners and locksmiths, cabinetmakers, stonemasons, 
jewelry makers, shoemakers and tailors, and printers), but industry in the nineteenth century 
sense (outside Britain and, after 1870, the United States) for sure. As we know, the spring 
events in France of 1848 triggered revolutionary bourgeois-democratic outbreaks (the so- 
called March Revolution) in Baden, Austria (Vienna), Prussia (Berlin), Saxony and Bavaria, 
and resonated (nationalistically) in Prague and (liberally and nationalistically) in Italy as well. 
In 1905, the Petrograd Soviet (and some thirty more in other cities) was based on an 
assembly of industrial workers from the various metalworking plants throughout the city. 
In 1917, soviets and especially factory committees were confined to the military capitalist 
sector (that is, largely to, again, the metalworking plants that had grown enormously both with 
a view to number of workers employed and output), and to miners and sailors. The reason 
that the Social Democrats were completely caught off guard by the elementary upsurge 
(beginning with a walkout by women textile workers) that led to the autocracy’s collapse in late 
February 1917 is that they had no presence in the factories (fabriki) in the textile sector among 
the masses of unskilled workers, but only in the largely munitions plants (zavody) where 
skilled metalworkers were dominant... Return to the tally sheet. 
In late January-early February 1918, in response to the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, not to 
mention four years of war and descending famine, a strike wave gripped Austria (beginning in 
the industrial environs of Vienna spreading outward to Lower Austria, Styria, Upper Austria, 
Tyrol, and the industrial suburbs of Brno, the Moravian capital) and was propelled forward by 
the metalworkers of the armaments plants; simultaneously, in Hungary, a strike wave even 
more widespread and radical than in Austria, developed and, paralyzing Budapest, was driven 
by the actions of metalworkers and railway workers. In Bohemia, it was the Kladno miners 
who struck. In late January, a similar situation (war weariness, food shortages and the 
annexationist demands of the German imperialists’ high command) summoned forth a 
savagely repressed strike in Berlin (Spreading to Mannheim, Danzig, Munchen and KGln 
before repression took hold), a political strike against German militarism, the war and for 
peace led by the Obleute, a well-organized left-wing group of shop stewards in the metal 
industries in the huge industrial centers of Germany (a strike in which the Spartacists played a 


small role). At precisely the same moment further a field (Britain), on the Clyde and in 
Sheffield but also in Barrow, Coventry, Erith, London, and Woolwich, shop stewards came 
within a hair's breath of a general strike against the imperialist world war. | mention these 
events because, forming the little known underside of the fabled revolutionary wave of 1917- 
1920 that swept the capitalist world, they were the objective, historical and class basis of a 
new, socialist world that disappeared when, against the overwhelming majority of its members 
and cadre, the Bolsheviks, threatened by Lenin with an irreparable split in the party, failed to 
seize the opportunity to wage revolutionary war against the German imperialists. But let's 
continue... 

The January 1919 uprising in Berlin based on the metalworking proletariat (which cost Rosa 
Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht their lives), that adventurous putsch known as the March 
Action (1921), the whole revolutionary situation beginning in August 1923 with a general strike 
in Berlin and ending with the Hamburg insurrection in late October; the occupation of the 
factories by Italian metalworkers in September 1920; the great strike of 1926 in Britain of 
mineworkers; the January 1925 strikes in Japanese textile mills, the months long general 
strike by the industrial and port proletariats of Canton beginning in June of that year, the wave 
of strikes in early 1926 up and down coastal China (drawing in the peasantry), the 1926 
strikes in in-land industrial Wuhan, the general strike and insurrection of March 1927 in 
Shanghai, and the insurrection of December 1927 in Canton, on all of which the communes of 
Canton and Shanghai rested (1927); the first wave of strikes in autos, glass, rubber in steel in 
the USA (1933-1934) on which the CIO was built, and the extraordinarily huge sitdowns 
beginning in auto (1937-1938); the defeat of the generals’ revolt in July 1936, the defense of 
Madrid (December 1936), the May Days in Barcelona (1937); the strike waves that sweep 
France, Italy and the US in the aftermath of the last imperialist world wave; the Hungarian 
Revolution (1956); May 1968 in France; the “hot autumn” of 1969 in Italy; the cordones in 
Chile (late summer-autumn 1973) which were nascent soviets; or more recently, the wave of 
strike by textile and electronic assembly workers that rolled over the export processing zone of 
Saigon in January-February 2006; and, the massive, riotous strike upsurge by the Dhaka 
garment (and rail) proletariat(s) in July and, in particular, September-October of last year, each 
and all was based, broadly speaking, on industrial workers. Now, of course in really convulsive 
struggles, mass of otherwise silent, backward or productively peripheral workers are draw into 
those struggles; nonetheless, historically, industrial workers have been center stage... 

| have not undertaken this enumeration with the intent of self-aggrandizement, as some crude 
display; rather, | think this is necessary in the manner of a demonstration to indicate that in 
history itself, revolutionary activity and consciousness has, as a rule, developed from out of 
production. Moreover, | suggest all the organizations of the past that have played a role in 
revolution, regardless of the outcome, based themselves squarely on the industrial working 
class in whatever form industry has taken, and especially in the twentieth century. This is as 
true of the cenetistas in Catalonia (circa 1936-1937) as of the Communist and Trotskyists 
organizations and parties from the 2™ Congress of the Communist International onward. Now, 
the only place I’ve ever seen a Serious alternative attempt at theorization of the basis for the 
development of consciousness (but not a theorization of that development itself) is in Italy in 
the seventies. | hasten to add | am not referring to Negri and the autonomists (who may play 
with the idea but not in the way of a serious theorization), but to Mariarosa della Costa... 

So as a matter of historical “fact” if you will, | do not accept the view that consciousness 
emerges from the entire circuit of capital... 

There is a dimension which is, in the strict sense, other than and broader than, Le., 
encompasses, industrial production, on which the latter rests and which, dialectically, is 


nonetheless shaped by that production and, accordingly, informs and is informed by the 
consciousness that is formed therein. This is the world of daily life inclusive all the institutions 
in which various social groups regularly traverse and are embedded. In the not too far distant 
past, it was legitimate to speak of a proletarian counter-culture. In the United States in the 
1880s (an example with which | am most familiar), the Knights of Labor, for instance, included 
labor assemblies, workers’ club rooms, cooperative factories and stores, workers’ 
newspapers, social clubs and singing societies, narrowly political organizations, and workers 
militias and labor courts. The courts settled worker disputes ranging from workplace to family 
problems, e.g., from scabbing to wife-beating, without recourse to the existing, bourgeois 
judicial system. Spectacularly homogenized, capitalist societal organization no longer admits 
of this, a distinctive and alternative, proletarian culture of daily life, a class based community 
that tendentially aimed at societal hegemony. One more reason for holding that, today, the 
relation of consciousness to production has been broken. 

In another post to follow, | shall consider the theorization of the relation of consciousness to 
production as an adequately expression of their actual historical relation. 


Third Letter 
An Aside. How the Revolution Was Lost 

In my last letter, | merely asserted that, “the objective, historical and class basis of a new, 
socialist world that disappeared when, against the overwhelming majority of its members and 
cadre, the Bolsheviks, threatened by Lenin with an irreparable split in the party, failed to seize 
the opportunity to wage revolutionary war against the German imperialists.” 

You refer to the “early degeneration of the Russian Revolution” (in remarking that it was 
manifest in the Middle East earlier than in Europe), and | suggest this can be laid at the 
doorstep of Lenin for insisting on the primacy of the Soviet State from the get-go. So, allow me 
to briefly develop this. 

| again go back to the party debates over revolutionary war against Germany in January- 
February 1918. For, first, it was at this moment that the different tendencies the characterized 
the debates of the twenties emerged. Second, the force (or lack of force) of the arguments 
marshaled to support the tendencies was on display. Third, had the vastly superior argument 
won out... [A young Bukharin, better a Bukharin at any age, was ill-equipped to lead the party 
in this “venture.” As the only other man who could have led, Trotsky, and this of all his 
subsequent actions — portending his waffling during the twenties — galls me most, abstained 
on the crucial vote for war or peace allowing Lenin’s faction to form a majority]... what if the 
vastly superior augment won out? ...the revolution was at stake... And Lenin? Lenin argued 
for a respite, time to realize social reforms, to throttle the Russian bourgeoisie, to create an 
army, i.e., what Lenin argued for, openly in these terms, was to build up the fledgling Soviet 
regime. The left (primarily Bukharin) demolished his position showing that his main 
arguments, the army was exhausted and at any rate undergoing demobilization, presupposed 
a historically specific form of armed force, one which characterizes only those societies that 
are dominated by highly centralized, State organizations; Bukharin did not say this but, in the 
imperialist era, Lenin’s arguments pointed to an essentially bourgeois army formed as a 
repressive organ of a centralized State constituted from above, a standing army engaged in 
conventional warfare. This was what Lenin (supported solely by the party right basically at the 
level of the Central Committee, i.e., Kamenev, Zinoview and, of course, Stalin, who in the 
previous April, with the April Theses, had been the "Mensheviks" within the party) argued for 
and what was, however, never appropriate to an industrially backward society in which State 
power was still based on a decentralized, rapidly disintegrating "system" of soviets and factory 


committees. Instead, revolutionary war would have had to have been based upon the 
peasants, a partisan war of flying detachments (at least at the outset) necessarily developing 
in the very process of struggle linked to already formed Red Guard units to provide necessary 
centralization and leadership. This is what in fact occurred in spring 1918, and again, what 
Stalin in September 1940 fell back on (having recently purged his general staff) as the Nazi 
invaded the “motherland.” 

The Left was not made of fools: They foresaw the possible loss of Petrograd and Moscow (as 
did Lenin), and a collapse of the revolution... for its very success depended above everything 
else on the rapid development of revolution in the West. The Lefts thought revolutionary war 
would at once revitalize the disintegrating forms of the revolution (factory committees and 
soviets) and vastly accelerate the tempo of developments in Western Europe. (I agree, and 
have polemically and counterhistorically argued from the historical record that this was a real, 
not a mere logical, historical possibility. Yet to win a fight, you must first fight.) All this, 
however, entailed a certain decentralization and diffusion of power that might have created 
numerous centers of power outside the party. It was that prospect which Lenin at all costs 
wished to avoid. In the end, Lenin’s primary concern in the entire debate was nurturing that 
infant Soviet regime. Recall that Lenin’s final, most convincing “argument” as “I'll bolt splitting 
the party, if | lose.” (my formulation) ... 

While all the epigones, hacks and Statists endlessly repeat the ever so obviously truth, a mere 
assertion, articulated by Lenin, “the party needed a ‘breathing space’,” this gigantic historical 
figure with his unparalleled moral authority within and without the party laid down, setting in 
cement as it were, what was really at stake in revolutionary development for the Russian 
comrades, namely, the primacy of Soviet State interests... 

| would like to be unequivocally clear here. The party of Lenin in January-February 1917 was 
not the party in which the struggles of the twenties were waged; and neither, in my view, was 
the party of Stalin... which rapidly took shape in the grain crisis of 1928. 

It see no point in defending something | fundamentally disagree with and cannot accept: | 
defend neither the party of the twenties nor, of course, that of Stalin. 

This is where | draw the class line: The party of Lenin circa January-February 1918 must be 
defended. It stood for the revolution, not the bourgeois revolution in the countryside (land 
reform) which again | see no point in defending, but the proletarian revolution, I.e., a workers’ 
government manned by leading luminaries of a revolutionary proletarian party with deep 
working class support, actual proletarian ascendancy and control over the economy, and the 
greatest part of it stood for “internationalizing” the revolution, that is, spreading it eastward to 
the developed centers of European capitalism. 

The civil war that could have been fought on a different, more advanced terrain wrecked the 
party... inno small measure due to the self-understanding of the leading actors on our side as 
they translated their awareness into action and effected a transformation of the party. This 
awareness found its clearest statement in “Theses on the Role of the Communist Party in the 
Proletarian Revolution” promulgated at the Communist International’s 2™ Congress. A fitting 
moment, indeed: For as that Congress convened, the party was crossing the Rubicon, literally 
| add, as it most devoted members and supporters crossed the ice breaking up over the Gulf 
of Finland. 


Fourth Letter 
Consciousness and Production 
The Historical Situation Theoretically Considered 


What about the relation of consciousness to production? Specifically, how has that relation 
played out in the past and why does it no longer obtain? 

To respond, we must begin with the structure (composition) of the working class in the era is 
which the relation of consciousness to production was decisive for a revolutionary 
transformation. 

Circa 1900, the working class existed at two poles, a skilled worker elite and unskilled 
masses. 

The skilled stratum formed a thin layer and can be fruitfully contrasted to the mass of unskilled 
workers. The term "masses" is itself revealing: Taken over from classical physics, it refers to 
the undifferentiated level of skill, interchangeability within labor processes, and the numerical 
weight the characterized the unskilled proletariat. The "mass" of unskilled workers was 
invariably illiterate, and very poorly and irregularly paid. They included large numbers of 
children and women; were generally fresh from the countryside; and, having very recently 
broken with their serf, semi-serf or poor or landless peasant past, they found their ghettoized 
urban life both bewildering and intolerable. Dominated by a production process over which 
they had no control and of which they understood frightfully little, working long and exhausting 
hours, these “masses” were concentrated into “peripheral” industries, primarily into garment 
and textile factories known solely for their deplorable working conditions. The characterization 
of workers masses Is as valid for immigrant southern Italians engaged in iron and later steel 
production in the Monongahela Valley as for Volga peasants laboring in the textile factories of 
St. Petersburg. 

The skilled layer formed a vanguard, so that the Leninist party was not a vanguard party, but 
one based on class vanguards. These class vanguards, belonging to a historical era which 
has long since disappeared, consisted of the metalworking proletariat found primarily in 
munitions and armaments, military vehicles, engineering, and shipbuilding, a towering figure 
that dominated industrial production from the 1880s down to the conclusion of the first 
imperialist world war and just beyond it. This proletariat was the outstanding figure in all the 
advanced centers of capitalist production - St. Petersburg, Budapest and Vienna, Berlin and 
Hamburg, Turin, Paris, Glasgow and London, New York, Chicago and St. Louis - in the twilight 
of the era of formal domination. 

In Tsarist Russia, for example, the distinction between the unskilled masses and a numerically 
small, worker elite was ran quite deep, cut across the class, was a moment of the subjectivity 
of both strata, and even found expression in everyday speech: As we noted in an earlier post, 
skilled workers were employed in plants (zavody), while unskilled workplaces were referred to 
as factories (fabriki). 

Skill was generally (i.e., not always, e.g., not in Tsarist Russia) developed in a craft-based 
context. Occupation itself was based upon a lengthy 5-7 year apprenticeship. Skilled workers 
possessed advanced education (e.g., fluency in 2-3 languages), and as a rule were extremely 
literate; they required technical training based on lengthy apprenticeship; and, it goes without 
saying, they were better and more regularly paid than the unskilled. Work was organized into 
a hierarchy of apprentice, journeyman, and foreman. This professional system was the other 
side of a high level of professionalism that characterized skilled workers as a social type. A 
unique, subjective relation to the means of production was developed. It entailed control over 
production technique, over methods of work and appropriate rhythms and motions of work, 
direct participation in the workplan, and unity of conception and execution. The worker was 
engaged in precision work, thoroughly well acquainted with his tools. If he no longer produced 
the final product, he still created something entirely new. This relation of control over means of 
production, technical training, and the unity of design and performance insured both real 


control over and a grasp of the production process as a whole, and, in a society in which all 
social relations are tendentially reduced to productive ones, this relation of control allowed the 
skilled worker to grasp, in nuce, the intelligible structure of society as a whole... The concept 
of “alienation” in production had no meaning here. 

Worker skill, and with it the knowledge and understanding of production of society he might 
achieve, rested on a historically specific form of capitalist technology in production: Not fitted 
to any specific production schema, "universal" machines such as the prewar lathe and turret 
(the mastery of which in machining objects took years to develop) formed the material premise 
of craft mobility and knowledge. While the struggle for control at the point of production 
between skilled workers and capitalists was ongoing (and decidedly favored skilled workers), 
the world war irrevocably altered this relation by transformed capitalist technology in 
production itself. 

As militarized capitalist regimes mobilized whole societies against one another in a life and 
death struggle, they were able to introduce technological innovations into production that 
permitted a qualitative quickening of its pace. Central to these mobilizations was the 
introduction of mass production technology that allowed the rapid manufacturers of military 
vehicles, artillery, munitions (and later aircraft and tanks) that were destroyed, expended, or 
worn down even more rapidly at the various fronts. Mass production technology, replacing 
“universal” machines, is based on by "specialized" machinery, that is, machines sequentially 
arranged and connected - each machine performing a single operation on a single aspect of a 
product. No amount of preparation, training, and apprenticeship would permit an individual 
worker to master this machinery. These new machines allowed for and demanded the 
production of a new type of mass worker. They required (and require) a specialized worker, 
one tied to a single, fragmented task on a single machine, one whose motions are prescribed 
by that single machine and one who does not require a lengthy apprenticeship but can be 
adequately trained in a matter of weeks. Machinery arranged sequentially, functionally 
inoperative in isolation and constructed to performed exclusively single operations, such as 
that paradigmatically found in continuous flow assembly line production, would necessarily 
prevent the emergence of a non-alienated relation of worker to her labor. 

The skilled stratum fought against (skill) “dilution,” the introduction of mass production 
technology, in a struggle for its very existence The labor committees, joint commissions, etc., 
characteristic of efforts to improve efficiency and output in production were all products of this 
fight. The fight confirmed for them what they already knew: They could run production without 
the bosses, and what it proved to them is that they could do it on essentially the same 
capitalist basis better than them. The revolutionary upheavals of this era, 1917-1920, have to 
be understood against this background, for, as a so-called “background,” it formed the very 
content of the struggles of this skilled proletarian stratum: Of course, skilled workers remained 
vital to the war effort and militarized war economies. By war's end, though, they faced loss of 
class specific identity: Alternatively, they confronted permanent unemployment, dissolution 
into the worker-masses or, at best, being forced out at the top of the class hierarchy to 
become supervisors and trainers for the new mass production workers. Tantamount to social 
death, the introduction of mass production technologies compelled skilled workers to move 
against the bourgeois order in production itself. Yet not even the political weight accruing to 
them as a consequence of skill and knowledge could make up for their numerical weakness. 
In their fight initially against dilution and for privilege (e.g., draft exemption, wage differentials, 
etc.), skilled workers were forced to at once seek an alliance with the new proletariat of 
women, youths, and peasants (or face the likelihood of extinction) and to elaborate new social 
forms of workplace organization (i.e., production based on councils). In this entirely correct, 


historical sense, they simultaneously formed class vanguards within the proletariat and 
political vanguards relating the party (Communist parties) to the mass of workers: In Russia, 
for example, it was they who argued the Bolshevik perspective on ongoing events in the 
plants and on the streets, they who took the needs and aspirations of other worker strata back 
to the party, they who won new workers to the party, they who attempted to synchronize the 
actions of the various strata with the party and the party with the various strata; that, in other 
words, made the Bolshevik presence immediately felt in the class and the latter's presence 
immediate felt in the party. Left to professional revolutionaries, to the “conscious Marxist 
leadership,” the Bolsheviks would have turned the clock back to autumn 1905 when the official 
party newspaper, against the Petersburg Soviet, argued, “these masses when they rush into 
battle, will turn to our Party Committee... [and] will say, ‘Here are our leaders, we need no 
other!”... 

The struggle for control of production and society continued to be waged for nearly two 
decades after the final wave of the revolutionary era ebbed. It took until the last imperialist 
world war for economic activity at the level of the world, real domination, to be firmly 
established on a mass production basis: Resting on the dismantling or ruin of workers’ 
organizations, the mass murder of militants, and the destruction of a proletarian oppositional 
culture as the case may have been (actions in no small measure aided by Stalinist heirs to 
Lenin's party), this technical revolution in production was the historically significant path to 
capitalist domination because it did not merely result in a temporary solution, but transformed 
the very structure of the class creating the possibility of effectively depoliticizing workers by 
destroying the basis upon which consciousness could form from within production. This is the 
significance of the assertion that the entire concept of working class consciousness that was 
developed in classical revolutionary theory (Say Marx to Lukacs) congeals and is relative to a 
historically specific and transitory configuration of productive organization, one that properly 
belonged to the closing phase of the era of formal domination... 

Against this entire historical background and the contemporary death grip, as it were, with 
which capital holds the need and affect structure of workers today, it is possible to state what | 
mean in asserting that it is only where exploitation (in production) and oppression (across the 
entire spectrum of social institutions of daily life) are experienced seamlessly that a challenge 
to capital can be constructed. In the United States, which was my point of reference, based on 
exploitation, immediately lived and experienced oppression takes the forms of racial and 
ethnic bigotry as it unfolds in work and with a view to the availability of work, in housing and 
access to it, with cops in the neighborhoods, in education, and even in venues of 
consumption... And | would like to stress that | am not suggesting that a challenge to capital 
will come from outside production. Not at all. | am also not saying there isn’t proletarian revolt 
or that revolt is not based in production... but then numerous producing classes and strata in 
history have revolted against capitalist and other forms of domination. Finally, I’m not 
suggesting workers do not experience the unity of exploitation and oppression in production. 
They have, and they still do (although not always, and not all workers). In fact, | hold it is not 
exploitation as such (in the Marxist sense, a technical concept concerning surplus value 
extraction) that gives rise to revolt. It is oppression that gives rise to revolt. What | am saying 
is that consciousness no longer rises from within production... It is a question of the unity of 
these experiences: If a challenge to capital is to consciously emerge it will be borne by those 
for whom the experience of exploitation (in production) is mediated by the experience of 
Oppression in all the institutions “in” which they live and act, for it is this unity of experience 
that allows for insight into the structure of society to form in awareness. 


You might say this is “half the argument for what | have called a “black-brown” axis as the 
pivot on which a proletarian challenge in America hinges. 


Postscript: 

| referred to “half” an argument for what | have called a “black-brown” axis as the pivot on 
which a proletarian challenge in America hinges. The other “half’ is based on a historical 
account of the development of the US working class... 


Fifth Letter 
Between Consciousness and Revolution: 
An Oppositional Workers’ Culture of Daily Life 
The terms in the heading above are not explicated in my previous remarks... and that 
absence will definitely result in a misapprehension of the relation of consciousness and 
workers’ revolution. Let's see what can be done to rectify this situation... 
The real subsumption of labor under capital has had a precisely meaning for the workers’ 
movement. The question was whether the actual historical structure of production based on 
real subsumption blocks the emerge of the kind of awareness that might transform the 
practical conflict between contradictory class teleologies at the point of production into a 
struggle against the entire capitalist system of social relations and for hegemony over the 
whole of society. Marxism alone has provided a perspective from which such a development 
can be theorized. The classical Marxist formulation demonstrated that the very productive 
organization of capitalist society itself facilitates the emergence of "class consciousness," but 
it is consciousness of class in a historically specific form (productivist awareness 
organizationally embodied in councils oriented toward hegemony of a skilled stratum over 
production). Similarly, congealed within the theory is a historically specific and transitory 
configuration of productive organization, one that properly belonged to the closing phase of 
the era of formal domination. That formulation has clearly hypostatized this configuration: This 
specific consciousness of class found incarnated in the proletariat of industrial capitalism is at 
best achieved only under those fleeting conditions characterizing the transition from that 
productive configuration to one fully characteristic of the era of real domination... 
Not only does the classical theorization unrecognizingly congeal a historically past, specific 
configuration of productive organization that maximized the possibility for consciousness 
among workers, it also fails to grasp both that this consciousness is only one possible form of 
revolutionary awareness embodying an objectively possible consciousness relative to one 
historical form of productive configuration (i.¢e., that revolutionary awareness might be 
achieved on the basis of other historically specific configurations of productive organization), 
and that, in any case, a revolutionary awareness can only arise on the foundations of an 
oppositional proletarian culture of daily life that encompasses not only production but all 
institutions and activity-contexts organizing that life. 
Productive configuration, class composition and era of capital's domination of labor all 
described above define a socio-historically specific totality within capitalist development as a 
whole. Within this totality, an oppositional proletarian culture of daily life necessarily arose 
because workers formed, to use Marx’s simple yet pregnant phase, a class “in” but not “of” 
society. 
Consider the situation solely in its productive sense (hence, consider it basically but narrowly). 
The neo-classical economists’ view (Marshall, Jevons, etc.) is perfectly congruent with cyclical 
development, and, in this context, with this situation of workers, with long hours, penury and 
misery: Wages, It is assumed, are flexible, workers’ struggles altogether external to the 
economy, which is, it is believed, autonomous and self-regulatory, “natural” as it were. In 


particular, unions artificially hold up wages. The State has not yet even ideologically separated 
itself from its relation to capital: It has no policy vis-a-vis labor, only a practice aimed at 
preventing such artificial, non-natural intrusion. Thus, for example, in the United States at the 
depth of one of many “great depressions” gaunt and hungry railway workers, those employed, 
struck massively and nationally, beginning all along the Baltimore & Ohio, against another 
round of wage cuts in July 1877. Rutherford Hayes, as the Executive personally embodying 
the imperatives of capital, ordered the army into the machine shops, roundhouses and depots 
to suppress the strike. 

This was the reality of absolute surplus value extraction in the era of formal domination: 
Indigence and immiseration, and when it was challenged, direct, immediate confrontation with 
the State. Outside society, it was in the face of this reality that workers generated an 
Oppositional culture... 

There are possibilities for consciousness among workers on the terrain of a different 
configuration of productive organization, and, in history, different forms of an oppositional 
workers’ culture arise. 

The last international cycle of class struggle, beginning circa 1965 and closing with the 
stalemated coal miners strike in the United States in 1978, incarnated and exemplifies just 
such a situation. 

What is unique about this situation is that here, to begin at least, workers were “in” and “of” 
society. Again, bourgeois economic theory, this time Keynesianism, is perfectly congruent with 
the reality within which workers are situated: Instead of (the twilight of the era of) formal 
domination, real domination; instead of production of the means of production and for luxury 
consumption, mass production for mass consumption; instead of universal machines as a 
premise of craft mobility, continuous flow, paradigmatically assembly line, production; instead 
of tiny skilled stratum in a sea of unskilled workers masses, mass workers without vanguards; 
instead of wages as a flexible variable that capital aims at depressing, especially during crisis, 
unions as interference in the otherwise self-regulatory character of the economy and the State 
as the immediate, direct guarantee of the system of social relations, the upward direction of 
wages provides the dynamic, internal demand, the permits the system to expand, unions are 
welcomed as the mechanism to discipline labor within the framework of capitalist social 
relations, the State actively interjects itself into the circuits of capital to insure low levels of 
unemployment (high demand) through public expenditures; instead of an oppositional 
workers’ culture, capital actively seeks to integrate workers, to “embourgeiosify” them in and 
through consumption, through production of a mass culture of the spectacle. 

On the heels of the integration of science into production and a consequent exponentially 
rising productivity, in the midst of technologically manufactured abundance, planned 
obsolescence, and profligate consumption, with full employment based on long-term capitalist 
expansion, what did workers in the metropolitan centers of capitalist development do? Based 
on wildcats against Taylorist discipline in the factories, against union perfidy, against labor 
itself, across three continents workers refused work. In so doing, they placed themselves 
within already partially constituted, albeit shallow rebellion against capitalist commodity 
culture, established for it its real center and gave it substance, thereby rendering an otherwise 
superficial revolt a real social upheaval, constituting an open challenge to the hegemony of 
capital over labor and society. 

At the heart of a newly forming proletarian oppositional culture was the intense desire for free 
life based on the suppression of work. 


Our theorizations of this real movement are nearly all ex post facto. With the exception of the 
Situtationists, from within this explosive state of affairs our theory never rose to the level of the 
practices of masses of workers engaged, largely in wildcats, for better than a decade. 

Instead, the social movements of the sixties and early seventies were too much the product of 
capitalist society, each and all were too inward looking and narrowly focused on their own 
specific demands. Against the suffocating “empirical” reality of workers, too many of whom 
were sexist and racist, each and all of these movements lacked the theoretical awareness that 
would have mediated a relation to workers’ struggles against work itself. Some (youth) 
presupposed the suppression of work as an accomplished fact, others (women, blacks) 
sought integration into work in the first place (the chance to undertake work on equal terms 
with male or white workers or both), in other words, they sought fuller integration into 
bourgeois society. 

Because the struggle against work never coalesced with the various social movements of this 
era, It dissipated or was been beaten back or both, and in societies of capital racked by 
dissent and absent a center, a neo-Right movement affirming the old order, i.e., the most 
reactionary features of capitalism, emerged and rapidly gained ground... 

After 1978, the content of working class struggles began to change dramatically. Albeit 
mediated by convictions concerning dignity and visceral hatred of bosses, today these 
struggles are about defense of workers’ existence as proletarians, from efforts to protect 
existing standards of living to fights against redundancy. 


Sixth Letter 

Consciousness and Revolution 
Beyond a formalization, | cannot elaborate a phenomenology of revolutionary consciousness 
today. (I do not think my own limitations in this regard decide. What is central, to use your 
trenchant term, is the disintegration of the proletariat as a class, and all that implies.) 
What | can present are specific scenarios (on which the formalization is based and) under 
which a revolutionary breakthrough might occur. There are two. 
First, I've primarily the US in mind (though, mutatis mutandis, it is relevant elsewhere, e.g., 
Bangladesh), and, which at the outset it is nationally-based and so circumscribed, any 
significant challenge to capital’s State in the US will have enormous repercussions elsewhere 
because of the US military role in the world system — a point that ought to be obvious. 
The point of departure is mass revolt, an urban riot by plebeian elements of the inner city of 
one of the great American metropolises. Occasioned by an egregious instance of cop brutality, 
by an internecine struggle among ruling class social group for electorally-based control of the 
State that spills over into the streets, or other such occurrences, such riot is a regular, if 
infrequent, feature of American social life. The response that follows, should it follow, is what 
is crucial. 
Should a mass revolt of this type resonant within a even modest-sized workplace, if a single 
wildcat strike explicitly in support of plebeian revolt and its aims in connection with distinctively 
localized grievances, that single act of solidarity might be enough to detonate a series of 
unofficial, “spontaneous” strikes similarly tying together solidarity and local issues. Each 
wildcat would presuppose a mass assemblage of workers, if you will, a general assembly in 
which support would have been voiced and grievances articulated. Each wildcat would also 
require a functionally distinct strike committee, executing directives formulated in the general 
assembly, to prevent it from collapsing. Basing itself on vigilant, revocable delegate selection, 
should workers in the original striking workplace call on strikers of other workplaces to link up 
with it, should, as a consequence two, three, many general assemblies, mediated by 


mandated delegates, federate and programmatically cohere (in a specific industry or branch of 
industry, in an industrial park or industrial concentration, a city section or city-wide, in a 
metropolitan region) in order to meet the immediate problems of production and the broader 
problems of food, housing, and order and self-defense among strikers, their dependents and 
the population of the surrounding environs, the delegation, carrying their assemblies 
instructions and actually embodying this coherence, would effectively and practically function 
as a nascent council... The most difficult event in the whole chain is not the cohering of 
existing strike committees, but the very initial act of solidarity... Having come this far, it would 
not be unlikely that different layers and strata of the proletariat as a whole would rally around 
this, its "vanguard,” forming assemblies and councils of their own. In the event, should the 
State fail to find the right balance, a delicate one, of fierce repression (including vigilante 
violence by armed fascists) and cooptation with which to meet the challenge posed here, 
masses of even the more backward workers — subject to (albeit different levels of) the same 
disparity and differentiation, to the daily, work-based petty humiliations and degradation, to 
inept and oftentimes abusive managerial authority, etc., would immediately grasp both the 
weakness of the State and their opportunity: The strike movement would become at once 
generalized and national, objectively and necessarily constituting in this vast practice a direct 
challenge to both capital and its State... 

The second scenario, which | think is at once bleaker and likelier (where likelihood is strictly a 
relation of one scenario to another), is contingent upon declaration of ‘national’ emergency in 
imperialist world war. | think this is relatively speaking likelier, and perhaps absolutely 
speaking likely, because | think the conditions for a renewal of accumulation in the epochal, 
historical sense (i.e., creation of new markets, or vastly expand existing ones, in order to 
restore a pace of accumulation that will insure a long-term growth within world capitalism 
without systematic resort to, e.g., “fictitious accumulation”) cannot be achieved short of the 
catastrophic destruction of objective substance (plant and equipment; built environment, that 
is, infrastructure and the urban landscape insofar as each can be distinguished from industrial 
sites; and, the mass of circulating commodities), i.e., short of imperialist world war. 

Where | differ from others who share a similar view to this point is in this: First, | see the State 
as the unity of diverse, otherwise competing capitals laboriously worked out and forged in the 
polity. Second, | see the practices of ruling classes operating through the State in terms of the 
defense in the global arena of the most important capitalist firms and industries within the 
nation. This is circular, but dialectically so: These practices taken together amount to the 
construction of what is to be defended, namely, a national capital, i.e., those core capitals 
which the State deems necessary to the existence and expanded reproduction of the order of 
capital. At the level of the world, the State stands in for, represents as it were, this national 
capital. Third, | see the drift toward war as a function of the operation of the law of value only 
in the more remote, highly mediated sense, and immediately and directly as the consequence 
of a political struggle for markets and resources conducted largely by national capitals, i.e., by 
States, constrained by excess capacity and overproduction within the world system. 

| see imperialist world war waged largely in East Asia and involving, initially at least and 
confusingly, a struggle among Chinese Stalinists/the PLA, the Guomindang bourgeoisie, 
Japanese and American, and perhaps the Russian, imperialists too. Under these conditions, | 
see a total mobilization, society in its entirety placed on a wartime footing. | do not think such 
warfare is winnable, at least not on the Asian continent, and | do not think it would be waged in 
any other manner than to win. Thus, | think beyond naval blockades, a continuous air 
campaign aimed at the entirety of possible industrial, infrastructural and demographic targets, 
wanton genocidal destruction employing nuclear weapons to obliterate objective substance as 


such, beyond these all imperialist powers directly implicated in war would be committed to use 
of ground troops. For the U.S, just to initially pursue this commitment a half dozen army 
groups as an absolute minimum (close to three quarters of a million combat soldiers), would 
be required... with casualties rates surpassing those on the Eastern Front in the last 
imperialist world war. 

As a consequence, domestically | would “total” mobilization in terms of a full employment 
mobilization that required society in its entirety placed on that wartime footing under 
totalitarian controls. On the “home front,” the media adjuncts to the State propaganda machine 
could not mask the essential unwinnability of such war for any length of time. The abrogation 
of any semblance of collective bargaining, the unquestionable authority of the boss in the 
workplace, forced overtime and long work weeks, wage freezes, in tine commodity and food 
shortages, all in a very short time would see work stoppages, short-term wildcats, and 
eventually, among certain proletarian populations a work-based movement against the war 
which would, again in short order, be savagely repressed, i.e., including the use of tactical 
nuclear weaponry on any burgeoning strike concentration. Even under these conditions, a 
major reversal in military fortunes would be greeted with work-based protest would, and if not 
immediately and successfully suppressed (and perhaps if so), mushroom into a massive strike 
wave, that would already be beyond the immediate power of the State to suppress... Now to 
go any further, in order for the State to fail to recoup its lost legitimacy and control, requires 
the active presence of thousands, nay tens of thousands, of militants, socialists and 
revolutionaries among all the strata and layers in, and drawn into, this mobilization of the 
proletariat. | am not sanguine about the prospects for such a presence... By this time, the 
military itself would fracture some coming over to our side (unlike in the first scenario where 
these elements would have be won over in the heat of confrontation with the State). Mass 
strikes for peace and against the work, for a return to democratic norms in social and 
productive life and an end to repression and regimentation, all would counterpose workers to 
a State unwilling and unable to grant even miserly concessions. It would call forth 
organizations to embody worker demands, nascent councils... 

If a network of councils successfully formed, capital would not go quietly. All the forces of the 
old order still capable of a fight would mobilize. Civil war would be inevitable. In the first 
scenario, civil war might be concluded in no more than episodic military campaigns; in the 
second scenario, it would be fought until, verging on exhaustion, one side gained the upper 
hand. If it were us who held that upper hand, we would have to (unlike the forces of the old 
order) restrain ourselves from butchering the other side down to the last fighter... 

So, in light of the forgoing in its entirety (the previous letters), how now do | understand the 
relation consciousness to revolution? Here’s the formalization | mentioned earlier in this post: 
In my view, a real chance for societal transformation will only occur if, following upon a social 
explosion (say, for example, in either of the forms outlined here), a specifically proletarian 
organizational form, the council emerges. It permits the “vanguard” constructed along a 
“black-brown” axis to deepen and permanentize its insight into the structure of society, and 
allows masses of workers to achieve a revolutionary awareness in the first place: An 
expanding revolutionary consciousness will come into being as the counterpart to the self- 
activity that produces councils. This organizational form is the actual historical premise of a 
generalization of revolutionary consciousness: It shelter workers from the debilitating and 
pernicious effects of those institutional-spectacular constraints, yet to be dismantled, that daily 
Operate on, shape and form working class awareness: Freed from these constraints, the 
reified character of social relations would dissipate, the irrationality of the system of social 
relations would become manifest, the recognition that they could be transformed would 


suddenly become apparent and the means to do so would be created... Such is revolutionary 
consciousness: No longer immanent to a proletarian counter-culture (which does not at any 
rate exist) and no longer arising out of a worked based confrontation with capital, it is only ina 
conciliar context that, because it can accommodate masses of workers, a revolutionary 
consciousness requisite to a thoroughgoing societal transformation can develop. 


Could Antarctica Melt? 
Revolution Imagined. Three Scenarios 


An Introduction 
Antarctica itself is already melting. On the western side of the continent, the ice shelves 
Larson A, Larson B and Wordie have collapsed, calved into icebergs, disappeared. 
What, however, is decisive is the interior glaciers, which, too, are melting, melting at a rate 
that exceeds the onset of any interglacial for the last 800,000 years. Should they melt, these 
glaciers along with the ice shelves in their entirety would taken together with glacial Greenland 
melt (which would have already long occurred) release enough fresh water to raise sea levels 
across the world by an average of 80 meters, enough to inundate and drown every major 
coastal metropolis in the world, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Sidney, Bombay, Los Angeles, New 
York, even London, every one and more. 
And they will melt though not likely in the lifetine of anyone reading this, leaving the land 
mass the desert that it is, barren of snow as it was, according to paleoclimatological 
reconstructions, over 33 million years ago when according to the same reconstructions it still 
formed a part of a supercontinent, one not even situated over the south pole. 
It will melt, capitalist civilization, the modern science of nature, technologies of capital and the 
project of green capitalism — this whole array is mobilized in its innermost tendency and drive 
to secure such an outcome. Those who believe otherwise are at best reformists, then fools 
and sycophants of the Moloch, capital. 
Only the melting of another Antarctica, its unfreezing, the self-liberation of latent potentialities 
buried in the suppressed hopes, aspirations and repressed needs and desires of the world’s 
working class can prevent this unrivalled cataclysm from occurring: This possibility of a new 
world is immanent in this, our world as it is here and now. 
There is, though, a pervasive cynicism and even elements of resignation and despair that are 
all evident in the remarks in any number of on-line sites, newspapers, and face-to-face 
discussions among ostensible revolutionaries concerning the possibilities for a real 
transformation. Indeed, after a decades long absence of the proletariat as a historical class, it 
is difficult to envision from whence a total revolution against capital might take its point of 
departure. The following scenarios, each self-contained yet taken together cumulative, 
constitute a literary devise whose purpose, merely contributory, is in this regard remedial... 
| have not intended to slight other important class relations within the Gesamtarbeiter — 
whether the casualized of the metropolises or the slums of the periphery, other sectors within 
Fordist industries, state and public sector workers everywhere, scientific proletarians or 
migrant laborers across the face of the earth - by highlighting early on in this account the 
activity of the auto workers within big factory mass production industries in worldwide decline. 
What is most important in this brief literary foray is, against a skepticism and cynicism that 
extends to its very point of departure, there are solid grounds for affirming an alternative 
world, though not necessary, is not just possible but perhaps even likely. The following is an 
imagined account of how in one small part of the globe the revolutionary transformation that 
would overthrow the order of capital might begin... 


First Scenario. August 2010 
Nashville? Detroit, Los Angeles, sure. But Nashville? ... 
It was mid-August, nineteen months since Barack O’bama had signed the Act to Revive the 
American Economy of 2009 into law. At first, there had been both hope and relief among the 
popular classes, followed by some evidence... a rise in new home sales in the spring, an 


uptick in retail spending, a brief return of some of the great firms to profitability, a leveling out 
of unemployment nationally... that this hope was warranted. 

But in the autumn things started to turn sour: A cascade of bankruptcies in eastern Europe 
began with the banking system in which the European capitals most at risk, German, Italian, 
Swedish, Swiss and Greek, could not stem. The entire IMF reserve fund, $500 billion, had 
been poured into Latvia, the Ukraine and a half dozen other countries to stop the 
hemorrhaging. In the United States, consumption was still far below 2007 and early 2008 
levels; that period, the summer, which construction and repairs could be carried out and to 
which infrastructural stimulus expenditures were largely devoted, was now a fading memory 
as unemployment began once again to sharply climb; already extended once, then once 
again, 26 week unemployment insurance for by the greatest number of workers had expired; 
another, new round of housing foreclosures, these (a second round of) unemployment related 
home loses, sunk whatever hope of an early recovery in housing had been generated by the 
rise in sales of existing homes last spring. By the onset of winter, retailers great and small, 
were going through the second consecutive Christmas shopping season disaster, this one 
worst than the last. By mid-February, the whole structure of consumption that been literally 
built up, strip malls, malls anchored by the great department stores, free standing restaurants 
including those of the large chain operations, specialty shops, health clubs, theatre 
complexes, etc., appeared to be crumbling as a wave of bankruptcies rolled over the whole 
mass of institutions and venues of consumption. 

And as that consumption tanked all over again in the United States, the economies of East 
Asia were reeling, for a second time since the financial meltdown had begun exports fell below 
half of their early 2008 totals. The Chinese stimulus package, which effectively was aimed as 
much at jumpstarting those raw material supplying economies that depended on Chinese 
industrial consumption as at re-igniting domestic activity, though it had not ran its course, 
could not substitute for the employment provided by the coastal export industries. These too 
underwent a huge second round of contraction after US and European consumption began to 
dive in late autumn. Trade renewed its downturn. 

Industrial suppliers to China suffered immediately: By the end of January, exports had dried 
up for a second time in less than fifteen months as the economies that a few years ago ...it 
now seemed like another lifetime ...had undergone a second industrialization called forth by 
Chinese demand, a boom in world commodities (copper, iron ore, steel) that had dramatically 
raised levels of industrial and agricultural output in countries like Australia, Brazil and Chile. 
But now Latin America countries in particular experienced massive waves of bankruptcies. 
The IMF had no funds. The US Executive was promising a renewed stimulus, not just in the 
United States, but worldwide. Cajoling European states that had bleed themselves dry to halt 
the collapse to their east and simply refused to go along, the O’bama government was 
involved in a desperate fight with the Republican party neo-right where in the Senate the latter 
had for over two months filibustered new legislation in acrimonious debate. By late winter 
South American states starved off social turmoil with hope that hung on the thread of another 
US authored attempt to reflate the world economy. 

By early summer, there had been stirrings of proletarian revolt in Thailand and the Philippines, 
where savage responses had ensued as states of emergency were declared and militaries, 
having broken worker centered resistance in the industrial suburbs of Bangkok and Manila, 
patrolled streets under twenty-four hour curfews with shoot to kill orders. Similarly on the other 
side of the world, martial law reigned in Columbia, Ecuador and Paraguay... 

In the days following, pundits and commentators in the capitalist media said it was all the heat 
and humidity that had created the tensions released in the riot that night in mid-August. 


Maybe, but then those tensions had been accumulating for months and the ad hoc slogans 
proclaimed in raised voices that night and particularly in the days that followed could suggest 
nothing else. August in Nashville was always hot. In any given year in the last thirty-five, there 
might not be a drop of rain for three weeks. That year there hadn't been any for five. The 
grass in the yards always burned up, turning a dried, light brown color, kindling of a sort like 
the tinder dry conditions ready to explode in this metropolitan region of two and half million, 
small by contemporary standards. At any rate, it was supposed to be a hot summer, like the 
one before, and like nineteen of the last twenty-seven years each one was up to that moment 
in time the hottest since records had been kept going well back to the mid-nineteenth century. 
You know, it was the climate change warming. 

Nashville rests in a geological basin, some sixty miles in diameter, the city more or less in the 
center. The business and downtown districts were bordered by three major interstates, those 
borders joined together to form a further interstate, a loop circling those two districts. In the 
summer traffic was heavier, and the heat and humidity combined both with the stillness in the 
air and the motor vehicle particulates to produce a grimy, thick, low lying pollution, a dirty gray 
visible in every direction and requiring only a hundred meters of perspective to see. By May 
each year, Nashville was like New Orleans in March: One could step outside in a tee shirt and 
slacks, let one’s arms hang at one’s side, and in five minutes be soaking wet. If one had the 
desire to run, it had to be early, before dawn, otherwise a runner couldn't keep enough water 
in herself to stem the loss from perspiration. August was worse. So it was hot, humid and 
sticky, but the demonstrators, protestors and rioters had something else on their minds. 

Sitting astride Clarksville Highway and contiguous with the easternmost reach of the 
downtown in a bend in the river formed by the Cumberland lay the neighborhoods home to the 
working class black community. Here hope was disappearing: In late autumn 2009, Meherray 
Medical School, Hubbard Hospital and Tennessee State University, all redoubts of black 
employment since the fifties of the last century, had undergone large-scale layoffs for first time 
in their histories. Then, in the spring just past, another deep run of cuts had been announced. 
This was disastrous for a black community which had seen all the best jobs leave with 
individuals and families that had moved up and out either to the small suburban subdivisions 
circling the home, Bordeaux, of the traditional tiny black middle class across, north, of the 
river, or south to Rutherford County in order to work in Smyrna at Nissan. The only truly stable 
employment, which actually meant none, that remained was also that which was most 
stigmatized, the maids, uniformly old women, who took the city’s only real bus line that ran 
from the near north side to the west side, to lily white Belle Meade, to the ancient homes of 
Nashville's old rich that dated from the antebellum period. The whole relation was an 
unpleasant remainder and living echo of Nashville’s Jim Crow days... It was, in fact, when the 
city fathers decided to cut the number of daily runs of this line down to two that all hell broke 
loose. 

The day had been unbearable and the late afternoon and early evening was not much better, 
temperature 98° F with the humidity sitting right at 90%. One of the local Baptist churches had 
called for a late afternoon meeting of community residents right after the announcement of the 
reduction in the number of Belle Meade bus line runs. More than one preacher had begged for 
forbearance, to give “our good President” a little more time to deal with depression conditions. 
But the gathering, having resolved to march on “city hall’ the following morning, wasn’t 
thinking about Barack O’bama. The meeting itself had ended by 6 pm. Immediately following 
it, 14 or 15 elderly women had decided to walk down to MetroCenter to give the mayor a piece 
of their mind, on the assumption that he... utilizing every media opportunity to tell the good 


citizens of Nashville of the long, hard hours he worked in efforts to meet economic problems 
that seemed to mount endlessly ...would still be in his office. 

...Nashville is peculiar, that is, the city of Nashville and Davidson County form a single 
administrative unit that is housed in a complex of buildings called MetroCenter. The latter lies 
just north of the black working class neighborhoods between them and the river in the flood 
plain just to the south side of the Cumberland, about where Grant in February 1862 
dispatched his advanced regiments to protect his right flank as his army, moving downriver by 
steamboat, prepared to capture Nashville... 

The little band of maids walked silently northward down 8" Street. As they moved through the 
neighborhoods, they were joined by other adults, men and women some with young children, 
even a couple or three mothers carrying infants. They were also joined by youths, boys and 
girls in their teens, mostly boys. The youths were careful to pick up large stones that could be 
occasionally found in the gutters along the way. Little was voiced openly, but cell phones calls 
were made frequently. From the original handful of maids, the group had swollen to over 200 
people. They were not, though, engaged in a march or a demonstration. All that was visible in 
comportments and facial expressions was a group of very angry people. 

It took just 20 minutes for the whole assemblage to reach the structure housing the mayor. As 
they came up, a mayoral aide put in calls to both metro police and the county sheriff's 
department. At the same moment, the mayor himself, true to his word and working late, came 
out to speak. Reminding those present he was mayor of not just a neighborhood but of an 
entire city, and not just the city but elected countywide, he was jeered and booed. Someone 
toward the front shouted that, “people weren't just ‘out work, a bunch have lost their homes 
and some are goin’ hungry: What did the mayor have to say ‘bout that but empty words?” 
Another voice yelled, “People like us built this country. We still do. Things git bad, and now we 
ain’t good enough to work, to keep our homes, to put food on the table? We gonna have these 
things, and the likes of you, or O’bama, won't stop us.” The crowd surged forward toward the 
mayor, and in a panic he retreated behind the doors, into which he had had the good sense no 
doubt to place a ringed binder leaving it ajar and which, once closed, locked automatically 
behind him. 

The young people in the crowd almost as if on cue responded by unleashing a hail of stones 
and rocks at the doors and windows in this part of the complex. A stream of explicatives was 
also immediately forthcoming. It was at this moment that squad cars, including a “tactical” 
team, pulled up and formed a semi-circle around the crowd as it pressed against the mayoral 
offices. Before the cops could even get out of their vehicles, stones began to pelt their car 
windows. At one end of the semi-circle, cops had gotten out of their squads and were seen 
crouching down with side arms drawn and shotguns pointed over the hoods of their vehicles. 
About this time, a sufficient number of rocks had hit, breaking off a large hunk of glass on one 
of the two front doors to the mayor’s offices. Among half dozen youths in the immediate 
vicinity, one was able to kick out the remainder of the lower part of the panel. The youths 
started to go into the office-building foyer, as an elderly women grabbed for one, yelling at him 
to forget it, after two had already made it through. A single shot rang out, and she collapsed, 
a .45 caliber bullet entered her spine in the middle of her back, dead into the youth’s arms. 
Suddenly there was complete silence. 

Every one turned, nobody moved. Quickly, quietly, one of the adults was on a cell phone to 
911, then a lot of people were on cell phones, as the cop lieutenant radioed in for an 
ambulance. All demonstrator eyes were fixed on the cop array, still no one moved. Suddenly, 
a dozen youths broke off from the crowd, running, went round the cop line on its most westerly 
end. At once joined by 40 to 50 more, they ran back toward the neighborhoods. 


Word spreads fast, it doesn’t wait for the ten o’clock newscast or a morning paper, even for an 
interruption of commercial programming. Later that night, bonfires appeared on street corners 
in the black community, in the Belmont area to the south where almost exclusively white 
working class people, many quite young, lived in large old dwellings housing two to four 
apartments each, further west out off Harding Road and in West Meade, and just across river 
from the old downtown where the genuinely plebian, lumpenized elements of city’s black 
population, cordoned off in projects, lived in East Nashville.®° Across the city convenience and 
grocery stores, especially Kroger Foods, were raided for hours on end, shelves, display cases 
and refrigerated sections emptied. Late, very late that night long after midnight, instead of 
dying down, large groups in each of these areas began to congregate, milling about especially 
at Jefferson and 8" Sts., at the north end of Belmont Blvd and near the Woodland Street 
Bridge, but also along West End Ave and Nolensville Road just south of the old city cemetery, 
when abruptly and altogether unexpectedly, as if an order had been given, simultaneous 
marches on the downtown and business districts began, three large crowds eventually 
passing right by the block housing the governor's mansion without so much as pausing. 

The “riot” that followed discriminatingly targeted the most obvious symbols of oppression and 
exploitation, the great banks’ towers and large downtown corporate headquarters leaving the 
small capitalist operations, the restauranteers and touristy shops virtually unscathed. Some 
arrests had been made, but by and large the cops had stood aside and watched, unable to 
stop the destruction - largely that of smashed windows, and a couple buildings where the 
paper contents of office files had been dragged out and burned. 

As the governor with mayor at his side surveyed the damage the next morning, he vowed a 
repeat of last night's performance would not recur. National Guard troops were ordered into 
the city, to be stationed at various points before mid-afternoon. A dawn to dust curfew was 
declared. Anyone on the streets in the downturn during curfew hours would be deemed a 
looter and arrested immediately. If said looter failed to respond to verbal instructions, fled or 
resisted, the National Guard and police officers were authorized to shoot to kill... 

The governor and mayor could not have known, but the heart of this unrehearsed, elemental 
and spontaneous upsurge had already shifted. 

Twenty-four miles southwest of downtown Nashville in a large parcel of land between 1-24 and 
one of the main, old thoroughfares leaving Nashville, Murfreesboro Road, Nissan had built a 
huge automobile and truck manufacturing complex starting in the nineteen-eighties (with an 
additional production line in the nineties). At its peak years of production from 1994 thru 2007, 
the Smyrna complex had employed nearly 4,500 non-unionized workers, most former rural 
tenants some eking out a living by tobacco cultivation or small town men and women, but with 
maybe thirteen hundred from the immediate Nashville environs itself, 800-900 of which were 
black many with ties back to the community that had exploded during that fateful evening the 
night before. This composition was the product of the deliberate policy of a large auto capital, 
and it paid “dividends” as two organizing drives had failed largely the outcome of an intense 
anti-union campaign raging in the local media spearheaded on the ground by a Klan 
contingent within the workplace strong among rural, white crackers. 

Smyrna has two major lines, one producing the Sentra and Altima, and the other Nissan’s 
small trucks. The collapse in vehicle sales worldwide beginning in November and December 
2008 had left Nissan operating one of the lines, trucks, far below costs of production, since 
volumes sales realized in actual purchases were generating returns below per unit costs. The 


Flowing from the northwest, the Cumberland makes several bends in and about Nashville. In the one that defines 
the working class black neighborhoods it turns south and divides east Nashville from the downtown and business 
districts. 


uptick in economic activity that had occurred in the late spring (2008) had failed to significantly 
raise vehicle sales, especially those of full size and small pickups and SUVs, anywhere in the 
world. Nissan was no different. In July 2009, the sales collapse had Nissan closing its 
Canton, Mississippi (population 10,500) complex, situated in the center of the state twenty-five 
miles north of Jackson (the state capital), a huge complex, a $1.4 billion investment that was 
not six years old and produced minivans, two different full-sized SUVs, and full-sized trucks. In 
Smyrna, half the workforce was let go by the end of the year as the small truck line was shut 
down. By June 2010, nearly another half of the jobs disappeared, production reduced to a 
single shift with twelve hundred workers, some 250 of which were black, all of which were 
working a ten hour day. 

Long before all of those twelve hundred Nissan employees were scheduled to start the 
morning shift, 60-65 workers had pulled up in front of the Nissan complex. Five workers got 
out of vehicles and approached the gate. They pushed a guard, one of six representing the 
reduced security staff, aside and told him to get packing. Half a hundred pick-ups and cars 
piled on through, with one of the five at the gate shutting it behind the last vehicle. Six vehicles 
took off in different directions to the other two, gated complex entrances. After 7-8 minutes of 
maneuvering, the remaining vehicles were parked tightly in two long rows in front of the main 
gate. After some conferring, half dozen remained at the front gate, the main body heading for 
building no. 1, a handful of others in twos or threes to search for other security personnel. 
Those walking toward no. 1 moved at a deliberate pace, not rushing. To a man, they were 
armed, almost all with shotguns or hunting rifles. 

As the mass of workers began to filter into the complex, they were informed of what was going 
on. Some were outright turned away by the front gate contingent, others chose to join the 
occupation. By 6:30 in the morning, just over 200 controlled the plant. The main gate had now 
been closed, and further secured with chains and locks. On the other side of that razor wire 
topped fence a lone squad car was soon joined by as many as twenty more, city and county 
with a couple from the state patrol. As the squads pulled up and wheeled around, workers, 
holding their weapons close to their bodies, began to leave building no. 1 and took up 
positions behind their pick-ups and cars. 

A police lieutenant got on a bullhorn and told the workers his superiors had been in contact 
with Nissan officials. If the workers left now, peaceably, no one would be hurt, no charges 
would be filed. 

One of the workers, a tall black male appearing to be in his late forties, stepped out from 
behind a vehicle. He was holding a microphone, wired to couple speakers that in turn were 
hooked up to an amplifier, all of which sat in the bed of a pick-up. A heavy-duty electrical cord 
had been run from the building no. 1 to the amplifier as a power source. He held a sheet of 
letter size paper folded in half in his other hand. 

He spoke into the microphone. He said none of the workers wished to harm anyone, nor was 
it their intent to destroy any property. But the workers were there to speak up both for those 
who, sitting behind bars, couldn’t speak for themselves. The issues in the streets raised in 
Nashville last evening were all legitimate, and it was, he said, a travesty of social justice to 
respond to them with martial law, especially after a cop had murdered an old women in cold 
blood. The occupation would continue as long as those issues remained unresolved, and 
maybe a whole lot longer: The workers had issues of their own that Nissan, he indicated, had 
to deal with. For the first time, he looked down at the sheet of paper he was holding in his left 
hand. 


After a short pause, he began to speak again. It didn’t make any sense for twelve hundred 
people to be working ten hour days, while others had no work. Nissan had to bring workers 
back to the line. 

He paused again. The problem was bigger than Nissan. Not only were people without work, 
people continued to loose homes, and still others who weren't gettin’ enough to eat. For over 
a year now none of the government programs had adequately addressed these problems, just 
those of the banks and big companies. He and his fellow workers had some ideas about how 
to handle this situation, and in the coming days they would be posting them on an Internet 
site. He hoped other ordinary, working people like he and buddies would do the same. 

He returned to Nissan. The one running line was moving too fast, people were getting hurt, 
and the tempo had to be slowed down. 

Then there was the question of the other line as well as the two lines at the plant in Mississippi 
that had been closed. These were huge investments just to be sitting idle, unused. He pointed 
out the lines were not fixed at least in the traditional sense: They could be modified, even 
undergo major modification. Then, in a remark that in the coming days was plastered across 
signs attached to pick-up and strung across the front of building no. 1 - a remark that 
resounded across the country in a various locales where occupations took place, he stated, 
“we can make electric trains too,” train passenger cars, locomotives, whatever moves and 
transports people. He invited any group of workers with similar ideas to contact those there. 
When he had finished talking, he stepped back behind the front line of vehicles. The cops 
made no attempt to take the complex by force. 

In the following weeks, mostly late at night, other Nissan workers were able to quietly, 
stealthily enter the plant, joining their comrades in the occupation. After ten days, their 
numbers had swollen to nearly 600, about half the workers employed. The cops did not permit 
any delegations of other workers to enter, but animated discussions were held through the 
fence enclosing the acres and acres of land on which the complex sat. But the cops never did 
cut through the fence or force open one of the gates to storm building no.1. 

It was later rumored that the Nissan North America management had from the beginning 
decided simply to let the occupation run its course, refuse all worker demands, wear down the 
occupiers, and to use the occupation as a de facto shutdown of production permitting dealer 
inventories to shrink and a “pent up” demand to form. Of course, Nissan was a single auto 
capital, and had neither the intent nor desire to grasp the broader, social ramifications of its 
response to the worker plant occupation... 

The next evening simultaneously in the old town of New Orleans, and downtown Detroit and 
Los Angeles riots erupted, followed in the ensuing days by explosions in over half dozen more 
large US cities, including Houston, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Washington DC, Atlanta 
and Jacksonville. In each case, the pattern repeated itself, the “looting” of large food stores, 
the absence of the destruction of personal property with aim taken at private property in the 
means of production, specifically the large banks and the great industrial and non-financial 
capitals with special attention paid to buildings housing, windows and offices within, corporate 
headquarters. In several cities, large real estate firms were favorite targets. The “rampages” 
were notable in their actual system, as waves of “looters” and “rioters” moved from building to 
building, and locale to locale with seemingly little disorganization, almost as if on cue. Notable 
also was the inter-racial, inter-ethnic character of actions in all the cities where “riots” 
occurred. In three cities, a number of those actively involved spoke on camera with news 
reporters, functionaries of the spectacle. In their own ways, each made a concerted effort to 
bring to consciousness the structure of these events, who was avoided and who was targeted, 


the objectives of the “rioters” which went well beyond the simple need for food, aiming at a 
practical critique of society as a whole, its organization and its priorities. 

And, of course, in each city respective state “militias,” the National Guard, were called, the 
same responses, effective martial law, were made, with in each case an inability to take 
control of the situation for several days, until the rioting activity itself had run its course. 
Potentially far more significantly, the very next morning following the Nissan occupation 
simultaneous job actions took place at the Ford plant in Atlanta, the General Motors complex 
in Dearborn and the shutdown Chrysler truck facility in Warren both just outside Detroit. 
Several other plants that had been closed such as the General Motors facility in Racine, 
Wisconsin and remarkably at least one that had been shut down well over a decade earlier, 
the Tarrytown facility in New York, saw similar occupations. In all cases, the broad demands 
for restarting production on an entirely new basis were echoed right down to the picket-like 
signs stating “we can built electric trains too.” (In Warren, interspersed signs read, “Ya, and 
we'll build maglevs. Just watch!”) The occupations continued for several weeks, but spread 
little beyond auto (though, in Decatur, Illinois, a wildcat forced Caterpillar to shutdown 
Operations for nearly two weeks, as local demands were combined with another “illegal” 
sympathy strike, giving organized workers’ supporting legitimate demands rising from the big 
cities especially Chicago). 

The occupations had little direct resonance outside the United States... Except in Mexico City, 
at those really massive plants owed and operated by General Motors and Volkswagen, factory 
complexes much large than any then in existence in the United States, where paint shops and 
final assembly plants were shutdown, forcing entire operations to close. Elsewhere, especially 
in East and South Asia... at Hyundai in Ulsan, at Ford and Proton (state sponsored) in 
Malaysia, at the state owned Hino in Thailand and the Toyota plant in the Philippines... 
autoworkers struck, detonated by the US occupations but entirely over local issues concerning 
production norms. Oddly, European autoworkers were quiet throughout. 

In the United States, fearful, dreading a fantasized, apocalyptic settling of accounts by the 
oppressed and exploited entirely unrelated to actual events in the cities, the response at the 
national level was outrage at first especially in the Congress and the media, a call for harsh 
measures to be administered to rioters and looters, then the utterly banal shoptalk about 
investigatory commissions. The Executive and his offices were more circumspect, promising 
only whatever support the governors and mayors required. But, in regard to the (large auto- 
based) occupations, the same O’bama spoke more softly, noting the legitimate nature of the 
demands, attempting to co-opt what was transcendent in the workers’ project by incorporating 
it into his, attempting to revive, schemes to inaugurate a green capitalism. Of course, he 
entirely ignored, perhaps could not even grasp, the elements of worker autonomy and the 
tendency toward self-activity that was implicit in these actions... 


Second Scenario. July 2012 
During the days and weeks of the initial plant occupations, groups of workers delegated from 
different plant visited others and discussed various ideas about the transformation of auto 
production into facilities for manufacture of engines and passenger cars for a new form of 
mass transportation. Discussions centered on non-hydrocarbon powered, largely electric 
trains. Then in the weeks and months that followed those occupations, two important 
conferences were held. The first involved autoworkers primarily from the United States, 
together with a handful of academicians who undertook to seriously explore the possibilities of 
the conversion of auto manufacturing facilities to sites for construction of mass train transit. 
The second conference, involving autoworkers from Canada, Mexico, Brazil, England and 


Germany as well as the United States, also had a compliment of academicians, as well as 
workers from Japan and Europe who actually worked in manufacturing facilities producing 
both maglev and electric trains. This conference closed with issuance of a manifesto calling 
for an end worldwide to the auto-oil-coal economy, new forms of production beginning with 
transformation in transportation that, ecologically sound, would closely integrate into actual 
production workers in manufacture with those in research and development, and would draw 
in their orbit those engaged in more strictly theoretical endeavors, while insisting on the 
necessity that these workers collectively control that production in order to insure a basic 
congruence between product and all those whom its use was intended for. The manifesto 
ended with a reigning denunciation of production for the sake of profitability, accumulation to 
the detriment of human needs, conviviality and a livable earth. 

If autoworkers in the United States exhibited a consciousness of the necessity of and 
willingness to move beyond the auto, and with it, the oil and coal economy, the US ruling class 
only demonstrated its incapacity to do anything other than align itself closer and closer with a 
historically obsolete, and climatologically destructive productive complex. 

The return of the slump in 2009-2010 found the US national Executive desperately pursuing 
all over again a reflationary policy, this time not just domestically but far beyond the territorial 
borders of the United States as nearly three trillion dollars was pumped into an array of 
organizations of international finance, in particular the International Monetary Fund, to shore 
up global demand. These measures had results similar to those undertaken in winter 2008- 
2009, namely, the temporary recovery first felt the following spring. This time, however, there 
was a difference. Without the ability to tax at the level of the world insuring future revenues 
could be generated to cover spending, the inflationary effects of a world gorged on dollars 
were nearly instantaneous, as currency speculation in international markets ramped up 
against the dollar. Within a week, the dollar had fallen from 95 to 80 yen, 112 to 101 Swiss 
francs and 75 to 63 euro. Within a month, it had fallen to nearly 60% of its value against the 
same three currencies. 

Of course, US workers suffered. And the Chinese Stalinists too were hurt badly, as the value 
of their enormous foreign reserves immediately began to plummet. The US ruling class 
offered to buy back Treasury securities with devalued dollars, a cynical response that 
threatened to create a global hyperinflation as the printing presses were geared up to create 
qualitatively more fiat money. In response, the Chinese central bank announced it was 
pegging the renminbi to a basket of currency made up of largely the same three currencies, 
the yen, Swiss franc and the euro plus the Swedish krona, and that it intended to initiate a 
long process of realigning its foreign currency holdings to reflect this peg. To boot, in a stealth 
policy aimed at simultaneously divesting itself of a part of its dollar holdings while acquiring 
productive assets that fit into its long term plan for economic development, the Chinese state 
began to secretively and selectively buy up US firms. When this, the last practice became 
public knowledge through the offices of US Congressional representatives, a massive, 
propagandistic campaign of US chauvinism was launched in the various media, legislation 
was immediately enacted prohibiting any purchase of a US corporation without prior Executive 
authorization, and retaliatory tariff measures were put in the way of a limited number of 
Chinese manufactured goods. So running at rate of 5-6% a month in the United States and 
rising, with the inflation came the makings of a trade war... 

The inflation was not of, far from, the same order of magnitude as the German “Great 
Inflation,” during which in January 1923 the mark-dollar ratio stood at 17,000:1, in July, 
353,000:1, in August, 4,621,000:1, in September, 98,860,000:1, in October 25,260,000,000:1, 
in November, 2,193,600,000,000:1, and in December, 4.2 trillion to 1. 


And though the German inflation retained the distinction of being so explosive that it has 
perhaps never been seen before or since anywhere in the capitalist world, the consequences 
for the US as a “mild” hyperinflation began to unfold in latter 2011 were nonetheless drastic. 
Over the course of the next ten months, for the first time in American history poverty, if not 
absolute pauperization, became generalized among the entire working population, wage 
earners and the salariat alike. Grocery prices, which had steadily increased through the first 
half of the last decade and which had risen sharply... some 30% between June 2008 and 
January 2009... led the increase with a roughly 5% weekly rise. Fuel, diesel but especially 
gasoline prices shot upwards, $4.00 a gallon, $4.50, $5.25, then $6.00 a gallon, as the world 
price of oil throughout the course of the inflation remained tied to the dollar, the regimes of the 
Arab sheiks, the Saudis most of all, became ever more deeply intertwined with the US state, 
through mutual ideological support, and material aid, armaments and a further re- 
concentration of US military operations in the Persian Gulf. The prices of utilities for renters 
and homeowners among the working class, natural gas, propane, electricity and water, all 
virtually doubled before winter 2011-2012 set in. For the real proletariat, those who had only 
their wages to live on and only the activity of their fellow workers on which they depended for 
whatever social power they could muster, it was devastating... Important for the social action 
that erupted, the inflation forced a homogenization within the working class as the significance 
of pay differentials rapidly disappeared. Unions, and the benefits that accrued to the small 
layer of workers that were members, became meaningless... For the casualized and, in 
particular, the unemployed, those layers of the working class who existed most precariously, it 
was catastrophic. Those living on fixed incomes, especially retirees on pensions, were at wit’s 
end, having to decide between eating once daily, paying the utilities or purchasing 
medications. Small businessmen, petty capitalists, and the entire mass of middle stratum, 
white collar “entrepreneurs” so-called such as consultants to a whole series of businesses 
operated on-line as well as the mass of proletarians disguised as independent contractors, 
were all ruined. Even the well to do, professionals as well as those attached to the great firms 
in positions of authority, suffered. Only the owners of larger capitals, those who could conduct 
their operations in different currencies, were unscathed and they, like the speculations in 
those capital markets that dealt exclusively with currency exchanges, made off like the 
plunderers and bandits they at any rate were. 

By spring 2012, it got much worse. The US state was helpless to deal with the whole array of 
problems stemming from the explosive rupture of inflationary pressures that had been building 
for decades, but now in the last three years had come to a head. Its twin minimalistic 
retirement and health care programs, Social Security and Medicare (as well as the Medicaid 
for the poor so-called) effectively went bankrupt, and while still operating (as the printing 
presses continued to churn out dollars) became meaningless as more and more doctors, 
hospitals and clinics refused to accept patients tied to these programs. 

In some parts of the country, foods shelves at grocery and convenience stores, completely 
unlike Germany in 1923, were not empty. Just the opposite: They were full, bloated, with 
goods long past expiration dates, simply because no one could any longer afford groceries 
from weekly budgets or to make “pit stop” purchases out of pocket change, since the very 
notions had been emptied of content and lost all meaning. Similarly, in parts of the country 
especially in the small towns and rural areas, organized groups of people, casualized workers, 
those without work, local retailer and small owners, came together and raided local farmers... 
in those regions of the capitalist countryside where they still existed... slaughtering two or 
three cows or pigs, a dozen chicken, and always at gunpoint; or, quite a bit more often, in 
those rural areas where large poultry or pig farms mass produced animal death for the 


capitalist market, factories were raided en masse and cuts of chicken, sides of cattle and hogs 
were hauled off. In the cities, the riot - no longer merely plebian in social composition cast a 
long shadow as a whole amorphous societal mass ranging from the salaried through 
employed wage earners to lumpenized elements, all of which seemed to have lost their 
distinctiveness as social groups — returned with greater frequency, ferocity, and forcefulness. 
At first, state governors called in national guards, then President O’bama authorized federal 
troops under arcane amendments to various legislative enactments of the past thirty years 
altogether in violation of fundamental law, but then nobody gave a damn about the 
Constitution anymore... if nothing else democratic ideology was irreparably damaged, 
rendered irrelevant, absurd and meaningless by the entire inflation... but, as waves of people 
sweep through commercial districts and emptied food stores and retailers of whatever was 
socially necessary for reproduction in all the great cities of the United States, even the state at 
the national level became helpless to halt the riots. So too were its propaganda adjuncts: 
Program hosts of various national news media outlets bellowed about the criminality of the 
unemployed, impoverished, individuals without conscience; talk show venues in commercial 
radio screamed for a strong Executive and a return to law and order; the remaining 
newspapers, those not swallowed up by the Internet, even stopped printing explicit and 
shocking stories about the personal pathologies of late capitalism; and the film industry was 
on the verge of bankruptcy for a lack of big screen theatre viewers. Few, very few were 
watching or listening. All capital’s tried and true narcotics were no longer effective: The 
spectacle itself no longer appeared capable of reflecting an inverted image of society back to 
itself: What, after all, does a rapidly decomposing society turned upside down look like? The 
Beaver Family writ large? No one was any longer willing to accept such mystifications. 

In all this, as the whole decaying social order now appeared to be on the verge of a total 
collapse, there were signs, lacking system, scattered if not completely isolated, of a new 
society struggling to come into being: 

If occupations of nearly two years ago were almost exclusively confined to a vastly downsizing 
auto sector, not so with the strike that erupted as the inflation neared its highpoint. The great 
manufacturing capitals with headquarters and plants in the United States and far-flung 
Operations around the world now in autumn 2012 functioned at about 65% capacity with 
roughly half the workforces they employed in early 2008 as the early indications of the crisis of 
financial capitals began to mount. This was the sector in which at this moment employment 
was most secure... but weekly and, worse, biweekly paychecks were destroyed by the 
inflation. Strikes started in this sector first in the Midwest among the great manufacturing 
capitals such as Caterpillar, Cummings and John Deere (and included an auto industry less 
Chrysler, with General Motors operating only two divisions, and the other four large capitals, 
Toyota, Ford, Nissan and Honda having reduced their capacity by shutting down over a third 
of their plants in North America, Toyota some six sites, with the Hyundai, Kia and Mitsubishi all 
have closed down US operations). They spread to the pharmaceutical giants and the great 
international food processors. As a rule, worker strikes uniformly began with a demand for 
wage payments two to three times weekly. All the strikes followed the pattern established by 
the earlier occupations. These were one and all wildcats and sitdowns. 

More or less simultaneously, in Decatur, Illinois and Minneapolis, a breakthrough of sorts was 
made. In the more advanced development, strike committees at Cargill and General Mills in 
the near west Minneapolis suburbs (Golden Valley) where the managements had been kicked 
out were approached by three communists with a proposal to enlarge the strike committees by 
calling for workers at all the large firms in the metropolitan region where production was still 
undertaken to mandate at least two delegates to participate in an effort to see if a start could 


not be made regionally on resolving the food crisis... The food stores whose shelves 
overflowed at the turn of the year had long ago been emptied by the food riots known 
colloquially as “forays to the local grocer,” and the local charities, particularly the churches, 
were simply incapable of feeding the growing number of hungry people... Simultaneously 
another proposal was made, to modify product content (cut sugars and additives out of their 
retail cereal-based products already under discussion by workers at any rate) and initially offer 
the entire range of these products to the small farmers in the region (who were 10-12 times 
the size in terms of fixed investment and volume as small farmers of the 1960s, the last time 
the term had any real content, and) whose operations, mostly corn cropping and soy 
production, were so highly rationalized they were just as dependent for food on the grocery 
store as any city dweller, and whose products were following a good harvest coming to 
markets in an grossly inflationary environment with the prospects of depressed prices far 
below costs of production. Obtained from the farmers (which a month later, as this supply 
became inadequate, posed the question of expropriating large agribusiness farms and 
appropriating their stocks), a portion of the corn would be set aside. A third proposal, 
admittedly intended as a makeshift and temporary measure, called for approaching 
unemployed workers who operated the ethanol industry to occupy and restart the plants, now 
largely abandoned, that once ran two ten hours shifts six days a week in eastern and central 
Minnesota providing the grains to the industry to produce fuel in an exchange of that fuel for 
the grain and (like the farmers) a script with which to purchase food products. 

Within four days, the two strike committees had coalesced, the joint committee had been 
enlarged with delegates from over 125 large and medium sized firms, mostly the latter, all 
three communists had been coopted to the expanded committee and two delegations, one to 
farms and the other, preceded by mass distribution of a leaflet in the towns of the center of the 
state calling on former ethanol workers to occupy their plants, to those plants. 

At this moment, the committee chose to rename itself... the communists had suggested 
“Northern Commune”... the committee settled on Intra-Regional Council, and thereafter the 
enlarged committee was simply referred to as the IRC or the Council. 

The whole arrangement at its beginnings was primitive with its inexacting script, not really a 
medium of exchange since all transactions were based on need without regard to efforts to 
achieve equivalence, and with elements of outright barber, but then these limitations were not 
really significant. What was, was the enormous moral authority, respect and prestige the 
Council had in the eyes and hearts of the overwhelming majority of the entire regional 
population. 


*'This was evident from quite early on when the General Mills management, which, attempting to start negotiations 
and having not challenged the worker strike and main plant occupation largely out of fear of popular retribution ... 
after all, here was one of the largest food producers in the world with huge inventories of unsold products set down in 
the middle of a generalized hunger... called into cops to remove the committee after it became publicly known of the 
Council's plan to feed the local populace based on those inventories and the production set in motion by exchange 
with farmers as well. As a swat team and dozen of cops rounded up the two committees sitting jointly, coopted 
members and a modest number of early delegations that had responded to the call for committee enlargement, cell 
phone traffic picked up markedly, alerting local workers to the cop raid. Twenty minutes after the cop raid began, the 
six hundred or so individuals (those who had been waiting for some word of how the committee was going to handle 
the food shortage situation) had been joined by fifteen hundred or more largely local workers. Twenty minutes later 
that number doubled as workers from the south side, Bloomington, and east Minneapolis arrived. Just then, forty 
minutes after the raid had began, the cops emerged into the early evening light from the main plant with committee 
members handcuffed in tow: With shouts of “hands off’ and “let ‘em go” this armed mass pushed its way into the 
General Mills grounds proper and surrounded the cops. When a cop got of out his squad with a bullhorn and told the 
crowd to clear the way or someone would get seriously hurt, a single shotgun was heard chambering a round, then at 
once an awful, deafening sound as maybe as many as a couple thousand twelve gauges simultaneously chambered 
shells. Those in front repeated the demand to release the committee members adding, if they complied, the cops 


Even with arguments by the Councils’ communist members and an effort to begin to address 
the problem, the limitations of this entire upsurge of conscious, organized and organizationally 
embodied proletarian activity were manifest, most obviously the isolation. That effort had been 
a delegation to the remaining two hundred St. Paul Ford Ranger plant workers (out of 4 500 
some three years earlier), to speak with them about bringing together forcibly retired workers 
and municipal council researchers and planners who had been previously engaged in 
discussions about light rail transit, to make or renew contact with similar groups in Madison, 
Milwaukee and Racine, Wisconsin, and in Chicago, Champagne-Urbana and Decatur, Illinois 
and, particularly, auto and auto parts workers in Milwaukee, Racine and Decatur, to explore in 
a practical way the prospects for immediate construction of dual track passenger and freight 
rail along this corridor. The workers taken on as part of the Ford group were offered payment 
in script... So great was the growing stature of the Council, the request was accepted more as 
instructions than as an exchange of views. 

But the tiny world of this Council existing in isolation came crashing down when the 
Democratic party of capital, led by the O’bama government in a life and death struggle of sorts 
with its Republican party counterpart in the run-up to the national Presidential sweepstakes, 
decided on its own October surprise. With a renewed White House stay a fading prospect, the 
neo-Right ratcheting up calls for rearmament, the entire spectacle giving voice to an offended 
chauvinist pride with xenophobic stories of the mistreatment of US nationals abroad 
(extending to the reifying claims of a mistreated and badly battered dollar), O’bama ordered 
two divisions of US army regulars in armored columns, some 35,000 soldiers, across the 
southern border into northern Mexico with the ostensible aim of choking off the drug trade. 
The Council was the very first casualty: A single army battalion was dispatched to Minneapolis 
to “temporary take control” of the operations of major food producers and processors. When 
confronted by all 27 companies of workers’ militias, a standoff ensued as many of the army 
regulars, vastly outnumbered, were new recruits and quite easily won over in a fraternizing 
campaign that launched by masses of people who crowded the around the building complex 
housing the Council. The national Executive in turn ordered an entire heavily armored brigade 
into Minneapolis. Transparently, if not ridiculous, the assault on this little bastion of workers’ 
power was called operation “Feed the Troops’ ... 


Third Scenario. January 2014 and Beyond 
The challenge to capital had ended nineteen months earlier. In Minneapolis, tensions had 
been palpably rising after O’bama ordered in the armored brigade. At this moment many of the 
great manufacturing capitals were settling with their workers. It was clear to those with their 
hands on the pulse of workers that the strike wave had already begun to abate. In a bitter and 
long debate, the communists in the IRC had argued this ebb in resistance to capital 
determined the total situation. Better to retreat now, and wait for the next, likely larger wave of 
working class activity for, in this context, it would be impossible to maintain the Council without 
a bloody, lengthy siege terminating in capitulation and defeat. In the end this view prevailed, 


would be allowed to pass unharmed. Never ones to engage in any kind of fight without the odds stacked heavily in 
their favor, the cops complied and left... 

That night was in one other respect highly significant: Out of it were formed... informally to be sure... 27 militia 
companies, each averaging about a hundred people, for purposes of protecting the Council from further police 
assault. In the following weeks, the militia often intervened in actions in several counties in the metro region where 
sheriffs attempted to foreclose on homeowners who were in default. Still another wave of foreclosure had swept the 
region in early spring 2012 as rising unemployment left more and more working class and middling layer families 
unable to meet mortgages since one and all they lacked the requisite immense quantities of the now worthless 
currency. 


and the Council negotiated a settlement with the brigade's commanding officer, approved in 
Washington, the upshot of which was that without arrests or retribution the Council dissolved 
itself... 

The foray into northern Mexico was just the opening shot in what would devolve into renewed 
imperialist world war. 

The Republican party of capital had won the 2012 election with a resounding total of 19% of 
eligible voters casting ballots in this national circus. Still the new Executive took its share of 
the vote, 9.8% of that electorate, as a mandate for its program of rearmament. With the 
precedent already established by the previous O’bama administration, first, the entire miles 
long oil and petro-chemical complex along the Mississippi north of New Orleans was, then the 
remaining auto industries (GM, and Ford, Toyota, Nissan and Honda, BMW and Mercedes 
likewise with compensation in completely worthless dollar printed especially for the occasion) 
were, “temporarily” taken over. The productive capacity of these firms was to be 
supplementarily devoted to production of military vehicles of all sorts, backing up defense 
industry contractors that were exceedingly concentrated, far less numerous than in the last 
world war, and thought particularly vulnerable to strikes. State capitalism had truly come into 
its own, though the term nationalization was assiduously avoided... The new Executive was 
preparing for a big, big war, and not without reason. 

In Mexico popular resistance, too much of it rooted in the reactionary anti-imperialist 
sentiments of a wounded nationalism, compelled the US regime to commit additional forces to 
its occupation. The most interesting speculation concerning causation, in Washington, in the 
capitalist media, in cyberspace where it abounded, put it down not to increased opposition but 
to a strategy to cope with the prospects of the emergence of cyclonic superstorms and the 
hurricane and tornadoic damage to Gulf oil rigs, to the huge petro-chemical complex upriver 
from New Orleans or to the massive Galveston Bay-Houston oil refinery development after a 
category 4 hurricane irreparably destroyed a dozen rigs in Gulf waters in late November 
(2013), long after the traditional hurricane season ended, followed in January (2014), long 
before the same season began, by a larger event that hit western coastal Portugal, leveling 
much of Lisbon, far to the north of the historically constituted hurricane track. The rumors had 
it the US regime was hedging its bets... listening to a climatic change science that was telling 
it the ongoing warming would regularly spawn superstorms, dwarfing Katrina, some tracking 
far to the north into the mid-latitudes during a vastly expanding hurricane season, and thus... 
intent on installing a puppet regime in Mexico City that would give US corporations immediate 
and direct access to Mexican oilfields. 

In point of fact, climate change warming did dovetail with, immediately and directly, with 
mediate and more removed pressures emanating from the dynamics of capitalist 
development, occurring more and more one in lockstep with the other, that were pushing the 
great imperialist powers toward a renewal of imperialist world war. It just that Mexico and the 
Gulf were not the epicenter of these events... 

The Northwest Passage had been open in the summer for four consecutive years, and, while 
individual polar bears and Arctic walruses still remained among the “living dead” (they were as 
species extinct, that is, no longer capable of independent species reproduction and survival 
because natural conditions on which they existentially depended had vanished), the new 
waterway was marked by a claims and counterclaims about rights of passage of competing 
Capitalist powers, involving more than one naval incident between the Americans and 
Russians. Tensions were ratcheting up... 

The rising temperature induced melting of polar ice shelves, distinct from, coincided with 
melting that was occurring at high altitudes, especially in the great mountain ranges of the 


world. Glacial melts has directly effected larger rivers as well as some of the great rivers of the 
world, and in particular those populations that depend on them for drinking water, agriculture 
or both. Among the larger rivers are the Rimac and Rio Santa in Peru that rise from different 
ranges within the Andes, the Colorado and the San Joaquin rising from the Rockies in the 
United States. In Peru, riots had broken out in the coastal plain cities (Lima, Callao, Huaraz) 
over access to drinking water, while cotton exports had collapsed due to an inability to bring 
any water at all to fields during the growing season. 

Among the world’s great rivers, the Indus in Pakistan in particular and the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra (which also gather water from the monsoons) in India as they rise from the 
Himalayas, the Mekong in Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam as it rises, and the Yangtze and 
Yellow as they rise, from the Tibet Plateau, all already began to exhibit signs of suffering from 
glacier retreat. The physics of high altitudes tells us that air temperatures in these regions 
over the whole of the past three decades had risen at rates at least twice the global average. 
In each case the pattern has been the same: Late winter and early spring runoffs producing in 
the very short run (a decade, maybe a few more years) increased flows downriver, and with it 
the threat of flooding, with decreased flows in the late spring, summer and early autumn and 
increased aridity along the valleys and regions these rivers cut through. Over the longer term 
(beginning back around 2020), water flows decreased regardless of season. Before 2030 
glaciers had essentially melted: Today, the only river runoff now generated by melting winter 
snows is at the very highest altitudes. The once lush agricultural regions along these great 
rivers had already long ago become increasingly barren, semi-desert or desertified. Before 
2014, in California this meant choosing between continuing to bring run-off water from further 
and further afield to the agriculture of the Central Valley or providing drinking water for the 
Southern California coastal metropolises. Ravaged by drought and wildfires both regions, 
especially the eastern, wealthy suburban reaches of Los Angeles, were beginning to look 
more and more like the deserts they were prior to large-scale settlement early in the twentieth 
century... In the Himalayas, south and west of the Ladakh Range and the Zaskar Mountains 
from which the Indus rises, the 38-mile long Tarbela Reservoir, which functioned as storage of 
mountain melts and which the Indus cuts through northeast of Peshawar and north northwest 
of Islamabad, had dried up. Thus, the Indus received only a trickle from mountain run-off. 
Large agricultural regions were semi-desertified. The country was in the midst of a long 
running civil war between Taliban forces and a martial law regime short on popular support 
that was essentially run by the intelligence services supplied from Afghanistan by a NATO-US 
force, the larger part European, that had reached 230,000 soldiers and support forces, a third 
of which were operating along with Indian special forces inside formal Pakistani borders. 

The problem of agriculture was particularly pressing in China, in the ancient, historic rice belts 
along the Yangtze and Yellow Rivers. The Achilles heel of economic development in China 
had always been agriculture, and neither Sun Yat-sen and his democratic coterie nor the 
Guomindang bourgeoisie, and least of all the Stalinists, had been capable of revolutionizing it: 
Capitalism in Chinese agriculture was the elusive goal, but it was never a question of whether 
China was a net importer or exporter of rice. Rather, the central issue was that capital’s 
spearhead, a small class of genuine capitalist farmers, had never differentiated itself out from 
the peasant mass: The classical relation of capitalist agriculture and industry... one that more 
than anywhere else had characterized mid-nineteenth century United States, one in which 
foodstuffs raised by western farmers, consisting largely in wheat and corn, milk and cheese, 
and pork and beef, were shipped east to urban centers to feed the growing urban proletarian 
populations, and, in turn, one in which east-west rails brought and to continued to bring 
immigrants and native born emigrants to the West, as well as the products of domestic and 


import European manufacturers, mechanical implements (plows, threshers, reapers, etc.), 
hand tools of course, and building materials and clothing, boots, shoes and luxuries, a double 
movement that by the time of American Civil War had created a North-West (in today’s terms, 
Northeast-Midwest) sectional axis, an economically fully integrated urban, industrializing 
Northeast and agricultural West similarly dotted with industrialized towns and cities... had 
never obtained in China. Consequently, China has always been absent a developed, tight 
network of capitalist productive relations integrating the metropolises with hinterlands forming 
an inter-regional relation and generating that fabled self-sustaining dynamic of capitalist 
development. 

In retrospect, the series of agrarian reforms instituted by Deng between 1977 and 1979 “de- 
collectivizing” and commercializing agriculture had been effective on both counts: By 2006, 
perhaps 99% of rural villages had been de-collectivized and lacked social support (free 
housing, health care and education); peasants were saddled with the “family responsibility” 
system (each household contracted with the village in the person of the headman, likely a 
party official, for a portion of land to farm); and the best local lands had been sold off to 
developers with a pittance in the way of compensation (and a fat fee to the official); local rural 
ecologies had been wrecked by the application of chemical fertilizers, by polluting small 
industry... In all this, the Chinese peasantry to this day is still engaged in what, 
euphemistically, is called “subsistence” agriculture: As a class of landlords-become- 
intellectuals had for nearly four thousand years held the key to the stagnation of Chinese 
economic development (recruited from the landed gentry as a bureaucracy, a professional civil 
servant in the service of the Emperor, this class consciously suppressed development through 
taxation policies that inhibited commerce, mining, etc. and encouraged large families making 
surplus labor available for the great irrigation projects it controlled), so the rural Communist 
party official has, so to speak, in altered conditions carried on this tradition by actively 
functioning as an impediment to rural agricultural development, standing in the way of the 
differentiation out of the peasant mass of a capitalist farmer. As a result, outside the new 
urban middling layers, there is no “home market” of any significance in China. The annually 
decreasing Tibet Plateau spring run offs into the Yangtze and Yellow at any rate rendered 
agriculture that much difficult, a problem seriously exacerbated by the massive diversion of 
damned waters to the great metropolises and by gigantic hydroelectric projects. 

If, unable to solve the agrarian problem, the Chinese Stalinists had found their home market in 
North America and Europe, by way of the creation of coastal export industries that ruthlessly 
exploited all that proletarianized, surplus peasant labor thrown off by de-collectivization and 
commercialization, by summer 2012 they were more than ever dependent on consumption in 
the old capitalist metropolises of the West. But the largest (non-European) part of that 
consumption had, as a market at least, been destroyed by the dollar hyperinflation. So even 
though the Chinese state no longer pegged its currency to the dollar, Chinese exporters were 
forbidden to accept payment in dollars, and the central bank continued to attempt to divest 
itself of its dollar holdings, the effective loss of the US market had all over again resulted in 
bankruptcy after bankruptcy and factory closures among those coastal export industries. 
When a strike wave gave rise to strike committees coming together from Shenzhen to Canton 
along the Pearl River, coalescing into councils, the Stalinists ordered six PLA divisions, over 
100,000 troops, into Guangdong province. Massive repression ensued. Ostensibly to restore 
“economic growth” and overcome its “labor problem,” by January 2014 the Chinese Stalinists 
like their ruling class counterparts in the United States had transformed the consumer goods 
export industries into auxiliaries to weapons factories, resorting to production of munitions and 
armaments of all sorts in the country at large. In particular, aircraft carriers, destroyers and 


submarine production was substantially increased, as was their deployment in the South 
China Sea and points still further south... 

All the capitalist powers in East Asia had ramped up military production. Tensions, of course, 
continued to rise with the collapse of “dollar purchasing power”: There had been several naval 
incidents between Korea and Japan, and it was here that the greatest prospects of war were 
wrongly, if commonly thought to reside. 

In the United States, the manufacture of synthetic rubber as a component in vehicle and 
aircraft construction and innumerable other military products slowed nearly to a standstill, 
hamstringing armaments production in general. Two highly important mineral elements 
necessary to synthetic rubber production were imported but, with a worthless dollar and the 
exhaustion of foreign currency reserves, could not be obtained. Following nearly a month of 
intense negotiations, the US concluded a trade treaty with militarily run Indonesia, a 
comprehensive agreement which involved exchange of advanced aircraft and missile 
detection systems for petroleum, natural gas, and natural rubber, trade the value of which 
was, ironically, measured in Chinese renminbi. In late June (2014), the United States was 
ready to take its first delivery. Several idle container ships flying the US flag were dispatched 
from the southern Japanese port of Kagoshima. They were joined in the East China Sea by a 
naval detachment from the US East Asian fleet stationed at Okinawa. Proceeding toward the 
port of Balikpapen on the western coast of Borneo (rubber trees grow in central and west 
Kalimantan province), the convey found itself intercepted and trapped by the Chinese 
Southern Seas fleet after much unsuccessful maneuvering in the narrowest, 77 mile wide 
stretch of the Makassar Straits... 

It was mid winter 2016. The war had been ongoing for nineteen months. It had followed 
almost inexorably after the Chinese Southern Seas Fleet, having destroyed a container ship 
and two US destroyers in a quick lopsided naval engagement off the northwest coast of 
Borneo, took the remaining vessels in tow. The crews of over a dozen ships had unofficially 
been prisoners of war while labored negotiations, inextricably tied up with issues of resources 
access, dragged on into late summer 2014. In September of that year the United States, many 
armaments factories now idled, launched a “demonstration” nuclear strike with IBCMs aimed 
at a “small” Chinese coastal city, Ningbo (Xinxian), population in the low millions. Since that 
moment the West Coast of the United States had been evacuated inland 600-800 miles 
(depending on latitude) after Chinese retaliation left downtown Seattle a heap of ashes; nearly 
a hundred great Chinese cities had been subject to repeated nuclear attacks; before they 
were emptied of people Honolulu and nearly a dozen West Coast cities (Tacoma, Portland, 
Eugene, Santa Rosa, San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, San Jose, Santa Barbara and 
Vandenberg Air Force Base to its north, Los Angeles and San Diego) had been attacked, 
many of them destroyed; fierce air battles involving thousands of aircraft over Japan had 
taken place, Okinawa had been bombed again and again, the great Japanese cities (Tokyo, 
Osaka, Hiroshima, and others) on the main island of Honshu had been subject to continual 
attack, and allied to the US Japan had sued for peace... 

The US attack was a signal setting off a general world conflagration. All the territorial 
ambitions of national states and tributary empires as they first appeared early in capital's era 
of formal domination, now manifest now suppressed, ignited with renewed vengeance. In all 
this, rabid chauvinism, wounded nationalisms and declarations of new nations were 
inextricably merged with revanchism and irredentism. 

In the Middle East, Israel launched an incursion into Gaza and south Lebanon as 
simultaneously Syria moved forces into the Bekka Valley; within hours of its ground 


movements, Israel initiated a massive air campaign over Iran aimed at industrial sites of every 
conceivable description deploying in some cases tactical nuclear warheads. 

In the Caucasus, Russia invaded Georgia, Georgia launched assaults on the breakaway 
Osetijans; Azerbaijan and Armenia clashed, and Turkey invaded Armenia from the south. 

In the Balkans, Serbia attacked Bosnia, Croatia declared war on Serbia, Albania initiated 
hostilities anew against Kosovo, and Germany under cover of NATO airlifted two infantry 
divisions into Slovenia to protect its “sovereignty” from unspecified “Balkan machinations.” 

In Spain, Basques declared ‘Euskal Herriko” free and independent and Catalons mooted 
separation. Madrid responded by stationing troops in Bilbao and Donostia and with massive 
military police roundups of “suspected terrorists,” while sending its Interior Minister to 
Barcelona to warn nationalists. 

In Ireland, there was renewal of long suppressed open fighting between Orangemen and the 
“genuine” IRA; and, in Scotland, a new nationalist organization grew rapidly into a mass party. 
In central Africa, two decades of little wars employing ethnic and mercenary based proxy 
armies against one weakened state now another in Rwanda, Uganda, the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo so-called and Angola exploded into open warfare between states. 

In each and every one of these grim, dark settings a glimmer of sunshine, a perspective of 
hope emerged as proletarian axes against war and nationalism began to form... 

Nuclear warfare was followed by eight months of a continuous US air campaign aimed at the 
entirety of industrial, infrastructural, military and demographic targets, troop concentrations on 
the Chinese mainland, and lines of supply stretching back deep into Russia. (To this point the 
US had had to ignore the Russians, fearing the possibility of having to open another front, 
though this was about to change as decades old plans for a preemptory blitzkrieg nuclear 
assault had now been updated and finalized. The Russians, supplying the Chinese with 
armaments and oil and the Iranians with arms, for their part maintained a studied “neutrality.”) 
But the Chinese Stalinists had not been beaten. Taipei had been somehow been spared. (It 
was rumored the Guomindang bourgeoisie, now integrated with once apparatchik - now ruling 
class Stalinist families through marriage and joint venture ownerships, had secretly consented 
to retooling many of its Guangdong province factories for war production.) The Chinese 
Southern Seas Fleet still patrolled and controlled the South China Sea and sat on the Strait of 
Singapore. In May 2016, the Chinese launched an air campaign against South Korea, 
inflicting several damage on the built environment of Seoul, Pusan, Mokp’o and Inchon after 
US combat ground troops were spotted moving from the DMZ toward coastal west Korea. The 
US had, in fact, decided after the nuclear devastation followed by months of the air campaign 
that the Chinese would only be brought to their knees through the destruction of the remaining 
PLA regular forces and an occupation. The initial American Expeditionary Force consisted in a 
half dozen army groups, 200 brigade (over 880,000 combat soldiers), largely armored units 
carrying full complements of nuclear, chemical and biological weaponry. Vast reinforcements 
were intended. 

The colonels who staffed the Pentagon planning division had correctly ascertained that the 
conditions in coastal east China would be right for a war of maneuver. What they did not 
anticipate following upon was the rapid movement in the interior, an extant industrial complex 
astride Wuhan in Hubei province was the objective, that the A.E.F. would become bogged 
down in largely positional warfare. In fact, two entire armies, 180,000 soldiers, had been 
trapped in a pocket forming in the river valley between the Dabie and Jiuling mountains. 
Harassed by irregulars and nationalist partisans with any exit or re-supply blocked by PLA 
armies, A.E.F. Army Group Two was very slowly being starved... 


Casualties began to mount. Soon casualty rates surpassed those on the Eastern Front in the 
last imperialist world war. Maybe as many as 110 million people died from nuclear blasts, and 
its fallout originally concentrated in coastal east and near-inland China, the western coastal 
United States and in four distinct sites in Iran, atmospherically circulated around the planet 
and fell to earth with each and every rain and snowfall though the latter, in particular, was rare. 
General anxiety levels across the world rose dramatically, national pride faded and whatever 
appetite for territorial aggrandizement and for war existed months earlier was turning to a 
deep fear of the future. Anxiety and then fear gave way to palpable terror in the months 
following the nuclear exchanges as a conditions of a limited nuclear winter over large parts of 
the northern hemisphere and into the tropics appeared, as global temperatures dropped, 
sunlight was hazily visible on best of days in wheat, rice and maize growing zones as the 
young shoots of crop plants withered or did not appear at all in late spring and early summer 
2015. In the fall, famine had become endemic in large parts of the world. Now in mid-winter 
2016 starvation, and with it disease, had taken its toll on scores of millions more... 

In the United States a draft had been re-instituted in the second month of the war. Resistance 
to it had already been growing long before word of the fate of Army Group Two began to 
spread across the country. These unconfirmed “rumors” soon weighed heavily in a 
mushrooming strike movement. 

Preparation for war had, in fact, resulted in a “total,” full employment mobilization that required 
US society in its entirety placed on a wartime footing under totalitarian controls. In the public, 
state sector as well as among the small percentage of domestic firms that were unionized, 
collective bargaining had been abrogated, the unquestionable authority of the boss in the 
workplace reigned supreme, forced overtime, long workweeks and wage freezes were the 
order of the day. Commodity and food shortages that had been common since the onset of the 
inflation increased dramatically in the second year of the war. Periodically, work stoppages 
and short-term wildcats had broken out only to be savagely repressed. In late November 
2015, as workers were told of the overriding national necessity of working through the 
traditional Thanksgiving holiday, a work-based movement against the war erupted in 
armament factories in the Midwest. It too was in short order savagely repressed. The 
Christmas holiday season was quiet, and this absence of opposition continued throughout 
January into February. Yet the media adjuncts to the state propaganda machine had had 
trouble hiding the essential unwinnability of the war for some time. Cynicism, masking a deep- 
seated anger, was not though in short supply. 

Under these conditions, rumors abounded about the fate of Army Group Two. It was a major 
reversal in military fortunes, a traumatizing disaster, and, getting by the censors, independent 
Internet reports indicated the re-supply from the air had been largely unsuccessful, that here 
too starvation was beginning to set in. In early March, scattered work-based protest 
mushroomed into a massive strike wave, calling for a negotiated end to the war. 

Soon the country was convulsed by strikes, not just antiwar strikes but by a wave of strikes, 
for wages, for reductions in hours; as actions against particularly brutal foremen; for a return 
to democratic norms in the political life of the state, against the regime in power; dispersed, 
against capital itself, production and the mutilation of worker subjectivity; and, even a few 
strikes openly opposed themselves to the state. The strikes went back and forth: One wave 
would be focused almost exclusively on wages and working conditions, another on political 
claims against the war, against the order of capital without really challenging it; but in no time 
following repression here, satisfaction of worker demands in part or full there, those engaged 
in economic strikes would walk back out with a new set of demands, this time for most part 
political in nature, and vice versa. The entire situation was beyond the capacity for the state to 


control. So back and forth, spilling out into the borderlands, the maquiladoras, in Mexico City, 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Miami and Havana, Port-au-Prince, Santa Domingo and San Juan 
to the south, and to the north in Windsor and Detroit simultaneously, and before the initial 
wave had even exhausted itself in the agricultural processing centers of Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon, mining centers in Edmunton and Calgary, and among the remnant populations of 
Vancouver who had not been evacuated following the nuclear attack on Seattle, until the 
country and “nation” were submerged in the real character of production that had been drawn 
more and more into the war economy... A revolutionary situation was forming... 

In Minneapolis and St. Paul, a council calling itself the North Commune immediately 
appeared, linked directly by daily flights where before there had been none, by countless cell 
phone calls and e-mails and delegations to and from Winnipeg and Milwaukee: Workers in the 
Twin Cities had immediately taken over food supply, transportation and communications 
facilities. Local government crumbled, falling like rotten fruit shaken from the tree limb from 
which it hung. In a half dozen other Midwestern cities, then elsewhere, worker assemblies 
underlying strike committees selected delegates as councils formed. In all this, the American 
state began to airlift troops back from Afghanistan. As these forces mobilizing at air force 
bases and other militarized airports around Washington DC prepared for a gigantic military 
Operation to shut down the proletarian upsurge, operating in the councils and arguing for their 
generalization, unification and self-defense in the face of the looming confrontation, a party of 
the revolutionary proletariat too began to coalesce, basing itself on the thousands, nay tens of 
thousands of militants, socialists and revolutionaries present among all working class strata 
and layers, who had first began to appear following the Nashville riot and Smyrna Nissan plant 
occupation nearly six years ago... 

Perhaps this time the outcome would be different. 


The Working Class, World Capitalism and Crisis 
A General Perspective” 


This much said, these remarks constitute a more or less coherent reflection the larger part of 
which has been developed by the author over the last three years. Some aspects of what 
follows are eminently warranted, and easily justified; others | would find far more difficult to 
convincingly defend. None of it is unassailable. 


Part | 

Forms of the Contemporary Class Relation with the United States 
The declining rate of unionization of the industrial working class in America in the last two 
decades has gone hand in hand with the growing reduction in the numerical weight of 
industrial workers relative to the total number of waged and salaried personnel as large 
industrial capitals shifted their operations abroad. In fact, this reduction in the numerical 
weight of the proletariat in the US economy is the other side of the emergence of vigorous 
centers of industrially-based, capital accumulation in the world system, in part a product of the 
flight of US capital “offshore,” in the end though a product of the very dynamics of capitalist 
development. 
This decline is not a temporary phenomenon: It is a product of the movement of capital, of the 
new technical inputs mediated, truly astounding productivity of abstract labor. For capital, such 
productivity, of course poses the threat of a crisis of overproduction. 
This decline is one feature, among others - all interrelated, that characterize objective 
tendencies of a development distinguishing the American working classes in the contemporary 
period. These include formation of vast, new proletariat made up of "contingent" or casualized 
laborers, much of its cast off in the disintegration of the central core of mass production 
industries and the permanent shrinking of the municipal proletariat; it includes further the 
emergence of a low wage manufacturing proletariat; inseparable from low waged 
manufacturing and contingent labor, the growth of a massive layer of superexploited Latino 
labor paid at rates far below prevailing wage scales; and, more and more, as casualized labor 
becomes the predominant figure within the proletariat today, a blurring of historically distinctive 
feature of different strata within and forming the waged relation. It is the emergence of this 
figure, that of casualized labor, that | think is most significant foe what is really crucial, namely, 
the possibilities for consciousness among workers. | shall return to this. 


Disintegration of Fordist Industries 
The Working Class, its Strata and Layers in their Relatedness 

The collapse of the big factory and Fordist industries and with them a disappearing traditional 
unionized industrial workforce, the period renewal on assaults on the living standards — the 
wage, minuscule benefit structure and working conditions, and today the virtual collapse of 
those living standards — of the contemporary layers of the US proletariat have not produced so 
much of what sociologists call "downward mobility," for the changes in question are not merely 
a matter of the rearrangement of social groups in a preformed, yet relatively unchanged class 
structure. 

Side by side with the development of these distinct strata of the US working class as a whole, 
new formerly proletarian strata have emerged. For example, since the time of Reagan a 
"homeless" population has erupted, and has in the last several months (winter 2008-2009) 
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exploded all over again in the most distressed regions, areas where the crisis has been the 
deepest, for example, in the new Hoovervilles, homeless encampments, outside Sacramento. 
(Circa March-April 2009, there were roughly 350 other cities with similar encampments across 
the United States.) The homeless, migrant and undocumented, casualized and unemployed 
workers do not form a new and distinct layer of a "lumpenproletariat," a counterpart as it were 
to those who were once identified as the "structurally unemployable" slum or ghetto dwellers 
of America’s largest, decayed cities. Among the largest groups making up the waged relation, 
strata and layers have lost their distinctiveness. Instead we have witnessed the creation of a 
socially amorphous, whole new social stratum (which is further enlarged by subjectively 
middle class, Anglo proletarians disguised as “independent contractors” often living on the 
edge). Accordingly, there is an ongoing, massive expansion of the proletarian and so-called 
"dangerous classes" in the United States, beginning with the abandonment by large 
employers of mass production forms of labor organization in the face of stiff international 
competition, as the neo-Right groups in the State continue to allocate the largest amounts of 
federal transfers to “Sunbelt” states, and as the upper layers of the middle stratum consciously 
pursued strategies for increased wealth and consumption through tax code-based federal 
transfers and, until recently, through “tapping into” fictitious wealth “stored” in personal 
property (homes, residences). The combined result is a blurring of class distinctions between 
the bulk of the working and "dangerous classes” as they mutually penetrate one another. 


The Lumpenproletariat and the Casualized 

This much said, and though the class structure at the bottom is extremely fluid, we must 
carefully distinguish the phenomenon of lumpen proletarianization from that of casualization, 
and distinguish from one another, of course, the individuals who are subject to each process. 
Begin by simply noting that like the unemployed and unlike the lumpenproletariat, the 
casualized are part of the working class. 

Lumpen proletarianization as a social process is mediately a product of capitalist 
development: Even in its moments of greatest cyclical expansion, capital has never been able 
to productively “employ” the entirety of its underlying population. But within this societal 
phenomenon there has also always been a subordinate, subjective moment: Gambling may 
be a personal compulsion, but the pursuit of gambling as means of social, self-reproduction 
contains an element of choice. Similarly with drug trafficking: Where work ts available, it is 
generally not well “compensated” work and the petty entrepreneur engaged in the sale of 
drugs “labors” little in an activity that is extremely lucrative... 

In what still remains the most insightful, concise analysis of the social layers composing and 
defining the lumpenproletariat, Marx (The Eighteen Brumaire of Louis Napoleon) examined 
the social basis of that grand rouge, the entourage of the French “emperor” which he, Marx, 
So fittingly dubbed the la société du 10 décembre: “Alongside decayed roués with dubious 
means of subsistence and of dubious origins, alongside ruined and adventures offshoots of 
the bourgeoisie, were vagabonds discharged soldiers, discharged jailbirds, escaped galley 
slaves, swindlers, mountebands, lazzaroni, pickpockets, tricksters, gamblers, maquereaus, 
knife grinders, tinkers, beggars — in short, the whole indefinite, disintegrated mass, thrown 
hither and thither, which the French term la bohéme... [that constituted the] this scum, offal, 
refuse of all classes...” ...those who means of socially mediated, individual reproduction, 
parasitic in the manner of the business classes, also entails, beyond this, venality, illicit 
pursuits (in the bourgeois sense) and criminality as a way of life. Today's historical analogs 
are pimps, while their organized form (starting from the great drug cartels, and intimately 


related, “youth” street gangs) is the drug trade, which, it goes without saying, far exceeds any 
illicit capitalist activities of Marx's day. 

Casualization is, on the other hand, a strictly objective process. No one chooses to be 
casualized, and the proof lies in the fact that the casualized exhibit a willingness to work, and 
do work often very, very hard (i.e., long hours with little in the way of “compensation’) in often 
unpleasant, licit activities that are necessary to the reproduction of capital in its current 
historical form. 

Who are the casualized, or what is casualization? This phenomenon is best understood in 
terms of historical contrast. 

In the era following the end of the last imperialist world war, American firms developed a 
system of hiring and promotion from within the firm that emphasized the internal development 
of the workforce. Characterized by promotion ladders and relatively clear rules and 
procedures governing workplace behavior and management expectations, the result was a 
relatively stable, "full-time" workforce, including wage earners, which could more or less take 
for granted job security and had guaranteed access to the firm's benefits programs, who in 
this context achieved a norm of a 8-hour day, 40-hour workweek (often among highly 
unionized industrial workers honored only in the breach). 

Casualized labor, on the other hand, presupposing the end of the post-war boom and the 
unfolding decline of US capitalism, is characterized by the absence of full-time, benefited and 
stable work. Casualized labor is neither stable nor benefited. It is not organized (unionized). It 
is paid low wages, and is part-time, seasonal or temporary. (Already by 1995, a new workforce 
structure had developed and characterized the contemporary firm, made up of a shrinking 
core of full-time workers and a periphery of contingent employees.) Casualized workers 
regularly labor at two and sometimes three jobs. Now casualization has become a 
generalized, nay a ubiquitous, societal phenomenon. 

Immediately below, I'll describe the casualized US proletariat’s most recently formed layers. 
But here, reflect for a moment on whom first constituted the casualized: This was youth, 
particularly since the eighties when within the capitalist State a sub-minimum wage was first 
legislated, legalizing the payment of a wage below reproductive costs to young workers in the 
new mass entertainment “industries” (restaurants, hotels, amusement parks, game houses 
and similar venues of consumption, etc.). Most notable among these, the earliest of the 
casualized were black youth in fast food kitchens and white women employed as waitresses in 
restaurants. In the case of the former, however, wherever casualization has penetrated and 
new layers have been formed, black youth, especially males, were the first to be found. This is 
not fortuitous, but rooted in the racism that is a central, endemic feature of American 
capitalism through its history, and a premise of that very history. This history of racism, a 
history of oppression, both objective (structural deprivation, inaccessibility of work, 
homes,forms of consumption) and subjective (daily diet of humiliation, abuse and personal 
offenses), has found among this black layer of the casualized an entirely distinct feature, a 
form of awareness characterizing large numbers of casualized black youth (especially those 
who have not subjectively gone over fully to lumpen activities), an awareness that oscillates 
between a defeatist individualism and personalism assiduously cultivated by capital's 
spectacle and angry revolt that can, in the right conditions, be immediately linked to open 
struggle against and confrontation with capital. Unlike all other casualized layers, black youth 
is not inherently conservative. 


Shapes of a Recomposed Proletariat, |, The New Proletarian Layers 
De-industrialization has transmogrified whole layers of the American working class and the 
changes in class composition have been startling, since this proletariat has undergone radical 
changes in makeup with a view to gender, class and local geography. Among the casualized 
(whom may form in excess of seventy million workers in the United States), the vast majority 
of the class has been recently proletarianized i.e., these workers have become proletarian 
within their own lifetimes (and, this assessment is, mutatis mutandis, valid for the balance of 
what once was the core of the class). 

In other words, the majority, perhaps the vast bulk, of today’s working class is not hereditarily 
proletarian, and among these layers the vast overwhelming majority are, as | indicated, 
casualized. These layers are composed largely of the following: Formerly middle stratum 
youth forced to work in contingent laboring capacities (the cook, janitor, the adult paper “boy”); 
divorced women, most often mothers who, prior to proletarianization raised families of modest 
means and have sometime in the past been forced to work to support themselves (and their 
children); small town men and women (and here | include sons of disappearing rural farming 
families that have sold off to their land to make way for far, far out suburban growth) who have 
been attracted to the big cities (Atlanta, Nashville, Minneapolis, Denver, etc.) that, set down in 
large tracts of the contemporary capitalist countryside, are gigantic magnets whose higher 
wages, relatively speaking, and standards of living attract the rural petty bourgeoisie, the 
proletariat of the small towns, and rural tenant labor; and, low level managers, supervisors 
and foremen who have been thrown out of work by the various cyclical downturns (1981-1982, 
1991-1992, 2001, and the present crisis in global capitalism beginning in 2007) since the peak 
of the post world war expansion. These groups have never breathed the free air of the city. 
They are profoundly conservative: It is here that we find a generation whose icon is Ronald 
Reagan, whose inclinations are individualistic and anti-union, and who identify themselves, 
not as workers but as Christians, Republicans, and part of the struggling “middle class.” 
Significant numbers making up these new, largely “white” proletarian layers (e.g., re-situated 
small town casualized labor, divorced working women) have returned to the working class 
after a long absence (one that transcends their lifetimes): In the middle stratum expansion 
predicated on the boom following the last imperialist world war, their grandparents or parents, 
as the case may have been, “climbed out” of the working class. While in the middle stratum 
contraction that has occurred in America following capital's response, the global shift of 
industry to the capitalist periphery, to the last worldwide proletarian upsurge (circa 1968- 
1978), they have “fallen” back into a working class (i.e., their existence is again determined by 
the wage relation) that has at once been vastly expanded and seriously fragmented. 


Shapes of a Recomposed Proletariat, Il, Degraded Consciousness 
In the absence of a clear alternative to actually existing capitalism, mutual penetration of 
various proletarian layers has been accompanied by the peculation upward of the forms of 
awareness characterizing the most backward layers of unorganized labor. This is most clearly 
visible in mass culture, in the diffusion of the spectacular interests of backward, unorganized 
labor (in, e.g., NASCAR, country music, etc.) throughout the American proletariat. This upward 
peculation affects the very speech of those various layers in their forms of address (e.g., the 
use of term “buddy” as a verbal expression of male bonding, the ubiquitous use of its 
diminutive “bud” with reference to very young males by working mothers); or, again, it Is 
expressed in the choice for provision of spectacular “information” (e.g., the immense 
popularity of right-wing, radio talk show hosts such as Rush Limbaugh among workers. Walk 


the streets, and listen to whom the UPS or Fed Ex driver has tuned his or her vehicle’s radio 
into while making deliveries.) 

This upward seepage, a movement in working class awareness, is basically rooted in shared, 
societal assumptions of different layers of the proletariat, none of which constitute elements of 
a fundamentally proletarian culture, and the most important of which is the absolute 
unassailability of the structure of work and the refusal to mount challenges to any of capital's 
prerogatives. This upward seepage is further rooted in self-defensive anti-intellectualism; in 
the affinity for the violent spectacle (i.e., the psychologically shared structure of repressive 
desublimation); and, in a psychological-emotional makeup that is authoritarian-submissive. In 
a “positive” sense, awareness centers on monetary conditions, on the daily struggle to make a 
living; and, always co-present “in” consciousness, on family concerns, and the immediate 
network of friendly (and hostile), often workplace-based acquaintances. It is awareness 
appallingly ignorant and cognitively incapable of grasping any (especially, productive or 
political) event, structure or locale (in its relation to the social totality) that transcends this 
immediacy. Simply stated, the very concept of society or totality has disappeared. Tacitly 
racist, largely xenophobic, often religiously fundamentalist, and openly jingoist, the conceptual 
mediations that permit transcendence of immediacy are spectacularly generated, provided by 
the likes of Fox News or based upon contemporary adaptations of biblically bastardized 
fantasies. 

More prosaically, much of the contents and structure of awareness are consequences of 
having been beaten to the ground by, economically, the depression conditions in which wage 
earners, especially the casualized, live. 

These assumptions and these psychological dispositions lead, especially under these 
conditions to diversions of every sort, to resentment of the wealth, consumption and perceived 
“relaxed” “lifestyles” of well-to-do middling groups invariably identified as “liberals”; to 
resentment over objections to enthusiastic commitments to the violent spectacular in every 
conceivable form (filmic entertainment, so-called sporting activities, jingoistic support for US 
wars abroad, etc.), perceived as guilt tripping; similarly, to living for, as it were, spectacular 
enjoyments outside work and the corresponding refusal to give consideration to anything 
beyond entertainment as “heavy,” “depressing,” “politics” and a distraction; and, to resentment 
of intellectuals and cultural vanguards expressing a societally induced low self-esteem (and, 
more likely than not, not just societally, but also familially, induced). They lead to open support 
for homophobic solutions for the gay “problem,” and, to a faux humility that is inconsolably 
aggrieved and constantly expressed in victim's fantasies — all of which make this personality 
type and its variants prime material for recruitment into the vortex of social movements of the 
neo-Right. 


Excursus 
Shapes Predating a Recomposed Proletariat: Proletarian Oppositional Culture 

What is absent in all this? 

Institutions (as mundane as taverns) in which workers at one time reproduced themselves as 
members of a class no longer exist; instead, as passive participants in the mass culture of the 
spectacle, they reproduce themselves as isolated individuals... Most fundamentally, the 
historical proletarian core in America no longer produces its own class-based, oppositional 
culture. 

In the not too far distant past, it was legitimate to speak of a proletarian counterculture. Most 
visible here in the United States in the activities of the Wobblies, this proletarian oppositional 
culture stretched back to the late 1870s. It rose from the objective matrix of production, and 


within this context, from the lived and experienced antagonism toward capital (its newly 
forming police agencies, its courts, its legislatures, and its army) in which its took shape... 
under conditions of formal domination and the extraction of absolute surplus value... in the 
lived unity of exploitation and oppression. This culture was constituted in the activities of daily 
life, subjectively on the basis of the visceral hatred of the bosses in work, but also in the 
neighborhoods and, seamlessly characterized... especially among the unskilled among a 
proletariat vertically split along the lines of tiny skilled, native and mass, unskilled and largely 
immigrant strata. ... the proletarian community as one existing apart. 

It was on the basis of an oppositional proletarian culture that the various challenges to capital 
formed in the era of trustification, the twilight era of formal domination. | only need recite some 
of those challenges... the first national strike along the Baltimore & Ohio in 1877, the social 
revolutionary development of the mid eighties in Chicago ending in Haymarket, the great 
strike of the American Railway Workers in 1892, the intense struggles of hardrock miners in 
Colorado, Montana and elsewhere (Coeur d’Alene, Cripple Creek) from the mid-eighties until 
after the turn of the century, and all the various struggles of the Wobblies, Wheatland, Bisbee, 
Butte, Patterson, etc.; and finally, the huge proletarian upsurge in steel in 1919, one of the 
three, maybe four, greatest class confrontations in US history... to recognize how profoundly 
the transformation of the US working class has transformed its awareness and outlook. 

In all these events, a uniquely proletarian-oppositional culture of daily life underlay formation 
of strike committees that functioned as a center of de facto dual power organizing food and 
fuel supplies, public order in the community, and armed self-defense. On the employers’ side, 
capitalist terror (mass firings, blacklists, pass systems, and the use of thieves, thugs, and 
murderers as well as private police) reigned, followed by, and once established, 
simultaneously with, massive state and federal intervention, i.e., State repression and terror 
(blanket court injunctions, troops, suspension of habeas corpus, round-ups, and 
imprisonment). All this was in addition to lockouts and the employment of scabs, which are 
normal, non-terrorist capitalist practices in any struggle against workers. In these class 
confrontations, the class antagonism could be no more apparent. 

This culture was so pervasive it characterized even organizations if not entirely reformist, then 
with thoroughly reformist (not to mention arcane) leaderships: In the 1880s, the Knights of 
Labor included labor assemblies, workers’ club rooms, cooperative factories and stores, 
workers’ newspapers, social clubs and singing societies, narrowly political organizations, and 
workers militias and labor courts. The courts settled worker disputes ranging from workplace 
to family problems, e.g., from scabbing to wife beating, without recourse to the existing, 
bourgeois judicial system. Spectacularly homogenized, capitalist societal organization no 
longer admits of this, a distinctive and alternative, proletarian culture of daily life, a class 
based community that tendentially aimed at societal hegemony. 


Shapes of a Recomposed Proletariat, Il, Three Notes 
First Note, the Hereditary Proletariat 
The problem that began with de-industrialization but must be restated in order to grasp that it 
iS not temporary, transitory or short-termed. The collapse of Fordist industry, this very 
movement of capital, must also be understood in terms of the relation of classes and not as 
some dumb objective phenomenon, not just as a product of the movement of capital. It is, first, 
itself an expression of the failure of US workers to successfully mount a real challenge to 
these changes, thus marking the end to the last cycle of struggle (manifested most forcefully 
in the stalemated outcome of the 1978 coal miners strike), and, second, it is a product of the 
string of defeats (PATCO, Greyhound, Dodge-Phelps, Hormel and Eastern Airlines, and 


closing with Caterpillar strike in 1992) that followed upon neo-Right ascendancy and 
consolidation of power in the Executive (Reagan). 

So what has been the fate of hereditary US proletarians? 

Many have taken early retirement. Many more have been forced into the low waged 
manufacturing, or into work as casualized labor. A goodly number dropped out of the working 
class altogether by setting themselves up as small owners. Still others retired, and struggle to 
get by on a reduced pension, Social Security and Medicare. Finally, a few remain in a vastly 
reduced industrial sector. 

Hereditary proletarians who have, so to speak, a union heritage, fathers and in some cases 
mothers who were union members, form a very small, mute yet subjectively militant layer of 
the unionized proletariat as it exists in the United States today. Where, rarely, there are 
broader political perspectives, they, the perspectives and the unionists who hold them, though 
perhaps anti-corporate but never anti-capitalist, are tied to the Democratic party: Militancy is 
strictly confined to their own unions, better yet, to their own workplaces and bargaining units, 
and it is debilitatingly handicapped by commitment to contact legality; while the unions 
themselves, seeking the best deal for labor on the terrain of capital, having long ago become 
one more groups of specialists within the fragmented division of labor, are at best experts in 
contract negotiation. 

While most other layers of the working class have no cohesiveness as specifically proletarian 
groups (having objectively and historically depended on the activity of various different cores 
in the different phases of capitalist development to cohere them), today’s core, having lost its 
coherency, has no specific proletarian identity: Captivated by the spectacle, this residue 
proletarian core aspires to little more than a ‘lifestyle,” to profligate “middle class” 
consumption... It's not that the working class in the United States is largely absent a culture of 
daily life. It is not. It is just that this culture is capital's... 

Based upon transformations in the work-processes and division of labor within the global 
system of social relations, the changes in the consciousness and composition of the traditional 
American proletariat are not transitory; rather, these changes are congruent with 
transformation of the “economy’ (i.e., the collectively constituted institutional abstractions such 
as workplaces embodying productive materials, instruments and machinery, business firms, 
industries, regulatory agencies, etc., that, taken together, with this movement and its 
moments, constitute it, the economy, as such). | shall return to this. 


Shapes of a Recomposed Proletariat, I!|, Three Notes 
Second Note, Spanish Speaking Labor 

By the early 1990s, Spanish speaking labor was at once a phenomenon of the borderlands 
economy, the dominant proletarian element in migratory labor in the fields of corporate 
agriculture, and a component in retail service sector in the great cities of America. 

Today, in productive terms Spanish speaking labor has penetrated every major sector of the 
US economy; demographically, it has become the largest minority in American society 
(between fifteen and twenty percent of the entire population); and, geographically, no longer 
confined to the Southwest, the San Fernando Valley of central California or the large 
metropolises, it can be found in large numbers in every corner of the continent. 
Geographically and demographically, Spanish speakers are now the largest social group, in 
Arizona, New Mexico, in the southern cities of Texas, in Southern California and close to the 
largest social group in the entire state as well as in Nevada. But by 2006, Spanish speaking 
labor now is the largest growing minority in South Dakota (having outpaced the growth of the 


rest of the population of the state by 20:1) and in South Carolina (where a growth ratio of 10:1 
exists over the past six years). 

Productively, Spanish speaking workers are overwhelming (better than ninety percent) 
proletarian. They make up seventy-five percent of all wildfire fighters in the Pacific Northwest; 
almost exclusively they do the factory labor of butchering hogs in southwestern Minnesota, 
and in slaughtering chickens in central lowa. Spanish speaking workers form the largest, most 
militant component of the trucking industry in Southern California. They dominate in the less 
skilled trades in the mass production of resident housing and commercial office construction, 
not merely in the major cities but in cities with a population of 100,000 or more across the 
country; and they continue to work in textile and apparel in the South, in the high tech sweat 
shops of Silicon Valley, and in the service sector as cooks in restaurants and hotels, as 
janitors everywhere and as domestics in the homes of the well-to-do throughout the country. 
Spanish speaking labor is still engaged in low paying, but better paid, unorganized but better 
organized work. The fractured traditions of community constituted in its homelands (Mexico, 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, etc.), its linguistic commonality in the midst of difference 
(Spanish as opposed to English), its Indian as well as specific “foreign” “national” heritages, 
and its lowly proletarian status all render this proletariat oppressed and exploited with slim 
chances for integration into the fictitious community of capital as it exists in America today, 
and, in self-making under these “conditions,” vastly more capable of self-organization for self- 
defense and qualitatively more militant than their white and Anglo counterparts. 


Shapes of a Recomposed Proletariat, Il, Three Notes 
Third Note, Black Labor 

The various working class strata that constitute the black proletariat in America, like Spanish 
speaking labor, experience, more consistently and more intensely, the same objective or 
institutional exclusion from full integration into capital's spectacularly constructed, fictitious 
community. These strata consist in the growing predominately black, southern manufacturing 
proletariat, and the ethnically Caribbean proletariat of the East Coast as well as black layers of 
large urban municipal proletariats (where they don't overlap with the two strata immediately 
above, and who often provide leadership that similarly situated white workers follow). In fact, 
the institutional character of white racism weighs so heavily in North America, with individual 
exceptions, working class and plebeian black Americans as groups will never experience full 
integration, not merely into capital’s fictitious community but into those economic, political, 
social, and cultural institutions through which access to fictitious community is achieved, and 
which define fullness of life in American society. Because, for example, among proletarian and 
plebeian black populations waged work is and will not be compensated at a level comparable 
with white and Anglo counterparts; voting rights are denied or cannot be exercised without 
harassment; access to housing, housing loans, and livable neighborhoods is refused, 
restricted, or difficult to negotiate; a variety of facilities, clubs, etc., are simply off limits; and, 
daily life overflows with petty humiliations, denigration, and bigoted behavior, these proletarian 
groups are compelled to generate simultaneously a racial and class awareness of systemic 
institutional inequality and discriminatory practices that render notions of social justice central 
to their claims on American society. 

Unlike the almost other layers of the US proletariat especially its massive casualized element, 
among both of the latter two groups concepts of the state (as distinguished from the 
"government," from the regime that currently holds power), of that of a ruling class, of capital, 
tacitly operate “in” awareness. This is important... It is among most militant layers of these 


two, the latter class strata that form the “leading” elements upon which any challenge to 
societies of capital on the North American continent will be based. 


Summary Remarks 
Call the largest part of this description of the proletarian pole of the wage relation “empirical- 
psychological,” one formulated abstractly, that is, without reference to the tendencies that are 
Operative in the system of social relations that we call capitalism at the level of the world and 
as these tendencies are contemporarily unfolding. 
It remains to consider world capitalism in its current historical incarnation, its tendential 
development and, then, attempt to concretize this description of the proletariat with a view to 
its development, i.e., the possibilities for consciousness. 


Part II 
Capitalism at the Level of the World 
Above | noted the growing reduction in the numerical weight of industrial workers relative to 
the total number of waged workers in the US economy. But far more significantly, the 
hollowing out of industry in the old capitalist metropolises (North America, Western Europe 
and, to a lesser extent, Japan) papers over the reality of a worldwide absolute decline in the 
size and economic power of Fordist industry, of the old autos-steel-glass-rubber complex and 
those other mass production industries modeled on it, and an absolute decline in the weight 
and political significance of industrial labor within the Gesamtarbeiter (collective worker). 


Structure of the World Economy 

The tendential direction of capitalist development is today determined, first, by the enormous 
and increasing productivity of abstract labor within the capitalist system of social relations at 
the level of the world, and, then, by the growing expulsion of waged labor from production, 
hence, it is determined by the central contradiction of capitalism as it exists today, by the 
unhinging of the creation of real wealth from the production of value. The problem, capital's 
problem then, is this truly astounding productivity of abstract labor and the productive 
technological apparatus that it sets in motion measured in terms of value. In these terms, the 
Chinese proletariat alone is productive enough to satisfy the use value requirements of the 
entire world. In these terms, the devalorization of the US industrial base as a whole, its 
effective disappearance, would not resolve the problem. 

It is in this context that world capitalism today tendentially exists at two poles. At one pole, 
there are the old metropolitan centers of the system now downsized and hollowed by the past 
three decades of restructurings and outsourcings, centers that have tendentially become 
rentier economies, centers wherein the consumption, often profligate, of middling and socially 
very narrow layers among the proletarian populations form by and away the largest markets in 
the world for a system of social relations whose legitimacy increasingly, and contradictorily, 
rests on its extraordinary capacity for commodity production. This consumption in turn rests on 
a hidden technological dynamic to which | shall shortly return. At the other pole, there is the 
productively engaged, recently emergent industrial complex of East and South Asia. 

If we consider this new industrial center of gravity we can note a roughly semi-circular arc that 
stretches along the Asian continental coastline from the Korean Peninsula in the north and 
east to the Indian subcontinent in the south and west. That arc, call it the Asian industrial arc, 
more or less begins at Seoul at one end and more or less ends at Bangalore at the other end. 
In between, we find the major industrial centers, cities and regions that include Ulsan (Korea), 
Shanghai, the Pearl River between Guangzhou (Canton) and Shenzhen (Guangdong 


province), Saigon, Bangkok, and Dhaka and so on. This arc has a dual productive center, 
namely, those sites at which non-hegemonic, subordinate imperialist foci of world 
accumulation that rival the dispersed US centers have emerged. They consist in, first, a line 
that runs from Hong Kong-Taipei in the south to Osaka-Tokyo in the north, and, second a 
competing center of accumulation just the other side of the East China Sea along a line that 
runs from Shenzhen in the south to Shanghai in the north Behind these centers (and forward 
of them as the arc in the south begins its bend westward), a vast rural hinterland is populated 
by peasants and tenants, petty capitalist farmers, even numerous groups of isolated and 
scattered peoples without developed agricultural existing largely outside the state systems of 
the region. Now not all peasants are rural (petty) bourgeois. Some peasant forms of life and 
activity are communal; in fact, with the exception of capitalist farmers, among these social 
groups (hardly all, and probably not even a majority), there are communal traditions that are 
hostile, not so much to capitalist development as such but, to capital’s real domination. Where 
this hostility is most pronounced, it rests on convictions that are lived and felt as the 
foundations of social life. These include a conviction that all the land, the land as such, 
belongs to the social group; that it belongs to the community and not to individuals; and, the 
community, no matter how "primitive" its technique and low its "standard of living,” is self- 
sufficient, not just productively but perhaps even administratively (which would render it hostile 
to the State as such). In the not so distant past, these convictions had their material 
foundations, as it were, in a customary, regular practice of land division that effectively 
stymied the penetration of capital. It is a memory of this community that sustains hostility to a 
capital which we have see recently, for example, in the wave of strikes (June-October 2006) 
that hit the Bangladeshi garment complex centered in Dhaka, a revolt... astonishing in its 
extent, duration, riotous character and its elemental violence... of these new proletariats who 
have not been habituated to capitalist production, some of whom carry this memory, and most 
of whom possessed of, as it were, an emotionally and psychologically constituted need 
structure make it difficult for them, viscerally, to tolerate capital’s real domination (machine 
production domination of the rhythms and tempo of work, arbitrary authority of bosses, etc.)... 
The region’s industrial dynamism has created demand for raw materials and industrial inputs 
that, until recently (and now renewed, temporarily, by the Chinese Stalinist domestic 
infrastructural “stimulus” package), dramatically accelerated a secondary re-industrial 
capitalist development in different parts of the world (Australia, Brazil, Chile, Canada). 

The two poles of capitalist development are tightly coupled, inextricably bound together, 
centrally by the Taiwanese, Korean and Chinese coastal export industries whose raison is the 
manufacture of consumer goods for the old capitalist metropolitan centers in the West (United 
States and Europe) and Japan. 

As these news sites of capital accumulation have formed, the entire historical process of the 
disintegration of old metropolitan-centered mass production industries has become 
irreversible: Leading this development, the US economy, for example, has undergone 
transformation from the world’s industrial dynamo to a formation based, most importantly, on 
financial services, insurance, real estate, and entertainment for which financialization of 
activities, taken together with middle strata consumption, appears to be decisive, but masks, 
as | said, a hidden technological dynamic. 

In contrast to Fordist industry based upon relative surplus value extraction (as it exists 
especially along the East Asian industrial arc), today productive dynamism also takes another 
form that is perfectly compatible with, nay demanded by, wholesale casualization of 
proletarian populations and rentierization of individual “national” economies taken separately, 
abstractly. (Rentierization, again | stress tendential, is also perfectly compatible with pockets 


of regional re-industrialization, as in the American Old South where the auto industry is 
undergoing a renaissance of sorts by way of investment largely by Japanese capital.) This 
form constitutes development of a novel productive-societal elaboration, technologies of 
capital based on informational (at the core of which is software development), materials 
(incorporating engineering as well “applied” physics) and biogenetic (including medical 
laboratory) technologies... There is no primary technology at the heart of this development. 
Each deeply penetrates the others and none is possible without the others... Largely militarily 
driven, this novel technological complex is the foundation of US hegemony, a hegemony 
threatened by growing competition as the great US based capitals no longer have the 
resources to engage in long term research and development and as the US state itself is more 
and more compelled to limit the same in its efforts to militarily maintain that hegemony and to 
finance its own failing social system (decaying infrastructure, massively subsidization of entire 
sectors such as agriculture, wholesale banking bailouts, climate change induced destruction 
of urban landscapes)... 

The structurally significant components of the system of social relations on a world-scale exist, 
as it were, at different moments (eras) in the history of capitalism. The old metropolitan 
centers are subject to what | call the absolute domination of capital over society (what others 
altogether inadequately characterize as a second phase of the real subsumption of labor by 
capital), while the dynamic center of world capitalism in East and South Asia as a whole can 
simultaneously be situated in the twilight of formal domination (in agriculture) and the advent 
of real domination of labor by capital (in industry). 

In our summary, unnuanced presentation, this schema is obviously of a limited value (e.g., the 
high tech industrial platform in Germany makes it a leading exporter in the world today), so 
allow me a further elaboration. 


Absolute Domination of Capital over Society 

| have loosely referred to the categories of formal and real forms of the domination of capital 
over labor, both in the productive based sense (for which formal domination conceptualizes 
the merchant and landlord activity, uninvolved directly in production, of extracting surplus 
value absolutely by lengthening the working day, and for which real domination conceptualizes 
the industrialist directly intervening in the labor processes, which includes not just machine 
inputs but the reorganization of the work processes, and extracting surplus value relatively), 
and in the sense of epochs in the history of capitalism that, though originating sequentially, 
can be found to simultaneously spatially or geographically coexist. 

Unlike the skilled worker of the era of formal domination and the mass worker of the era of 
real domination, the casualized worker outwardly appears a dominant figure of this, our era. 
Casualization forms the contemporary heart of waged labor in the same sense that formal 
democracy constitutes a free society: As “free” societies, contemporary rentier economies of 
the old capitalist metropolises appear lifeless, absent vitality in the capitalist sense. 
Casualized labor epitomizes this situation, but in so doing it is an outward form that masks 
(while in part revealing) the real totalitarian dynamism of these economies, one that must be 
located in the total societal situation, starting from the qualitatively deeper penetration of 
science and technology, not as “inputs” that shape and reorganize production but as techno- 
scientific production that is seamlessly a piece with a culture of daily life underlying which are 
the individuals whose souls and bodies are ceaselessly being techno-scientifically remade, 
and, on this basis, proceeding to that mass of the proletarianized population which is 
collectively mobilized for exploitation, at the heart of which is scientized work and all those 
auxiliary activities mediately connected with and necessary to it (and, of course, here masses 


of the casualized are included). The specific figure of the casualized worker, then, outwardly 
symbolizes and personifies this capitalist culture of daily life, but it, that culture, is underpinned 
by relentless exploitation of societally assembled, productively coordinated concrete living and 
breathing, sentient and waged human beings in their entirety, a never ending effort to reduce 
us to an utterly insubstantial social figure, a reassembled mechanical abstraction, socially 
combined labor-power (of which casualized labor is a mere component) as it is counterposed 
to capital. 

Historically and objectively, capital’s response to generalized opposition, especially workers’ 
Opposition, arising in the last cycle of international class struggle (1963-1978) has been to 
develop far more fully a tendency already present under conditions of real domination, to 
remake society as a whole altogether beyond production. The movement of capital has 
exhibited radical development, i.e., it has taken aim, so to speak, at the root of bourgeois 
society which the entire history of its development has produced, namely, the individual ... not 
the abstract citizen, producer or member of the family, but the individual in its essential 
sociality, as an ensemble of social relations, and accordingly its exploitation aims at the 
essential sociality of the individual, its being as part of the collective worker (Gesamtarbeiter) 
as its has come into being under conditions of techno-scientific production. 

Capital no longer merely hegemonizes production and, accordingly, our era can no longer be 
defined merely in terms of production, as the real subsumption of labor under capital (real 
domination). The historical tendency of capitalist development to reduce social relations to 
productive ones notwithstanding, production is not society: Today capital holds society as a 
whole in its grasp beginning with domination of classes down to their individual moments, 
persons in their affective and need based foundations; hence, our characterization of the era 
in terms of the absolute domination of capital over society (or, expressed differently, societies 
of capital). 

Absolute domination is based on capital’s stranglehold on human needs by way of and by 
means of the continuous rapacious plunder and destruction of the humanly formed natural 
world: The domination of this abstract, alienated (fictitious) community, society, has developed 
through capital's invasion of the bodily substructure of a historical humanity (egoistic 
individuality) specific to capitalist societies, in particular, on capital's insinuation of itself into 
the culturally and historically constituted need structure of men and women, beginning with the 
formation and structurization of human need in children; that is, intertwined with and as 
substitutes for the depth-psychological absences (love, belonging) that are relational products 
of the bourgeois, nuclear family, an absolutely insatiable need to consume commodities is 
implanted (constituting a character-formative, repressive desublimation of those absences)... 
Its “introjection” requires obscenely massive production of humanly worthless commodities 
that is inseparable from, and impossible without the plunder of nature, its reduction to infinitely 
plastic raw material in the matrix of production, and without the sciences of nature which 
constitute the theoretical framework in which this reduction is carried out... This voracious need 
itself is for novelty, to have and possess whatever newly appears on the market, but with the 
proviso that in a really crude, phenomenal sense, a ubiquitous market is constitutive of society 
itself in its specific historical form... 

This insatiable demand, lived as need, is the basis for remaking the whole “inner life of ‘man’,” 
a remaking the calls forth capital to provide all social individuals so-formed (not just alienated 
and waged labor) with their (incomplete) fulfillment, an incompletion that is only experienced 
as ineffable longing and dissatisfaction which, in turn, is yoked to the consumption of 
commodities and, on that basis, to labor and production as provision of the monetary means 
of fulfillment... Need of this kind is, as we Say, insatiable. It is the means of incorporating us 


into capital's orbit. It is also compulsive: Imagined for us in advertising, in mass media venues 
of all sorts, projected as fantasy made real, its satisfaction is achieved in an aggressive, 
thingly cathected, reflex sublimation of abuse, wounds, humiliations, offenses, and 
resentments that are the regular diet, the sole steady and reliable features of life lived in all 
the central activity contexts of societies of capital (family, school, work, and various social 
venues of consumption). This sublimation is compulsive and it is repressive (i.e., it is 
affectively yoked to the reproduction of capital and its reactionary social order), because it is a 
reflex (i.e., the anger these features of daily life invokes is split off and repressed, has never 
been worked through and is at best partially, symbolically and unintelligibly recalled)... Most 
fully realized in the middling groups (but well developed in all those waged strata who aspire 
to profligate consumption, “lifestyles” modeled on the well-to-do middling layers), the aim of 
capital in remaking inner life is to render resistance to capital individual; more specifically, 
what capital aims at is development of a depth-psychologically heteronymous, personally 
sensitive and self-indulging subjectivity that realizes itself through the consumption of 
commodities, which, because it have been formed as an existentially dependent personality, 
can only function in the context of paternalistically authoritarian social relations. 

In the historical sense, the foundations of the absolute domination of capital over society is 
based in production itself, that is, in the astounding productive capacity of abstract labor, that 
has developed in the last one hundred and twenty years, and in particular since the end of the 
last imperialist world war. These foundations presuppose the injection of an extreme 
concentration of capitalist unity and resources, namely, the state, into the circuit of capital 
itself, at once to insure outlets for this amazing productive capacity and to secure the loyalty of 
the popular masses in society. Thus, the integration of individual need structure into the order 
of capital also signifies, as it were, capital's response to the potent threat of overproduction. 
Here, production, aided by science wholly subservient to capital, is oriented toward the 
creation of commodities the consumption of which remake the whole inner of life of individuals 
and reshape the reality of class, a dialectic in which and through the individuals assimilate and 
internalize the logic of capital and capital appears humanized...Absolute domination largely 
has its historical premise in real subsumption of labor under capital, in the mass worker, 
capital's "new man," but only as “he” exists the other side of the end of the upsurge of workers 
in the last international cycle of class struggles, and on this basis beyond the era of the big 
factory, stable work and high wages and, with these, on the basis of the disintegration of 
social life we see unfolding all around us... 

At the level of the world, the absolute domination of capital over society is not universal. At this 
level, the system of social relations we call capitalism exists at two poles which are 
exemplified by the rentier economies of the old capitalist metropolises (with their hidden 
dynamic) existing largely, but not exclusively in the West, and the vigorous industrial 
economies of East Asia. It is in those rentier economies, first and foremost that of the United 
States, where absolute domination holds sway. (Of course, all these developments are 
tendential: The United States industrial economy at the date this specific discussion was 
originally penned, late spring 2008, remained the largest in the world.) 

While formal, real and absolute domination are broadly sequential eras in the history of 
capitalism, and while at any specific moment in that history and in any particular society, these 
eras can co-exist, it is an open question whether on a world-scale (real or) absolute 
domination decidedly shapes capitalism today. 

There is, however, in this regard one point | should be clear on. The growing reduction in the 
numerical weight of industrial workers relative to the total number of waged workers in the 
rentier economies in the old capitalist metropolises (in fact, the massive hemorrhaging of 


industrial jobs in the United States) is not merely the other side of the growth of such work in 
dynamic centers of industrially generated, capital accumulation in the world system that has 
emerged in East Asia as large industrial capitals continue to shift their operations from one 
region to another. On a world-scale industrial workers are, | repeat, in absolute numerical 
decline as new technical inputs generate exponentially increased productivity. 


Casualization and the Gesamtarbeiter 
The structure and organization of work under terms of the real subsumption of labor under 
capital no longer obtains under terms of absolute domination: Massed workers in highly 
socialized workplaces wherein each worker visibly and tangibly is dependent upon (all) others 
has given way to smaller workplaces in which sensuous-material structures (ad hoc walls, 
cubicles, small scale laboratories and worksites) isolate workers and restrict immediate 
recognition of the social character of work allowing it to appear personalized and merely 
interpersonal. This alone has an immeasurably deleterious effect on the possibilities for 
consciousness. 
Capitalist practices of surveillance in the worksites of casualized workers and attempts to 
reconstruct workers’ personalities through modification of workers’ “soft skills” (e.g., 
intonations, inflections, affective expressivity and “attitude” in call centers) are, though, 
seamlessly a piece with formation of workers as “consumers” in societies of capital through 
the mass culture of the spectacle. Similarly, that culture, biotechnology and the sciences of life 
as infinitely malleable genetic material underpinning it, and paternalistically authoritarian 
practices at all levels of the state (starting at its lower levels with municipalities) are perfectly 
congruent with and are decisive moments of the absolute domination of capital over society... 
Does, then, the casualized worker appear as the dominant proletarian figure in the world 
today? (Is simultaneously hidden and disclosed by this appearance, totalizing, totalitarian 
exploitation of the collective worker a novel basis for the generation of surplus value?) | think 
SO. 
Casualized labor is not merely a decisive characteristic of work in the old capitalist 
metropolises. As unbenefited and low paid, unskilled and unorganized, part-time (seasonal or 
temporary) work, casualized labor also characterizes the capitalist periphery in its entirety. It is 
ubiquitous, and can also be found in those dynamic industrial economies of East Asia. For 
example, by the end of 2007 a full 60% or more of the Korean working class had undergone 
casualization. 
But let’s return to rentier economies of the old capitalist metropolises, specifically to the United 
States where casualization has perhaps seen its most extensive development. Bureau of 
Labor statistics released prior to the current collapse in employment reveal that as much as 
half of the combined waged and salaried workforce in the United States is employed as 
waged labor in services, perhaps as many as 71 million people. By contrast, the 
manufacturing proletariat, the vast overwhelming majority of which is low waged and the bulk 
of that unorganized (operating in small shop export production), constitutes 6-7% of the 
waged population, not more than 9.6 million workers. In the United States (and tendentially in 
the old capitalist metropolises across the world), it has effectively disappeared, shrunk (in 
numerical size as an outcome of its own productivity as abstract labor) and transplanted as it 
were elsewhere. 
The mass of “service sector” wage earners are not employed in those quintessential rentier 
activities, banking, insurance and real estate, but are concentrated in the retail sector (for 
example, in retail apparel distribution), food service, “hospitality” and entertainment, health 


care, in office adjuncts to all these activities, and in call centers (where as many as six million 
are employed). 

But casualization also strikes into those specific domains of the collective worker where it is 
most visible, in the engineering and materials research departments of the greatest capitals, 
the scientific research laboratories of the state (especially those that center on medicine), the 
universities and institutes that house its captive intelligentsia... all of which are decisively 
instrumental in providing the otherwise rentier economies of the old metropolises with the 
crucial surplus value, generated on the basis of technological inputs through the exploitation 
of mechanically assembled social labor, that permits them to remain competitive, and in the 
case of the United States hegemonic, in the imperialist struggle for control and disposition of 
the internationally circulating mass of surplus value, of production, markets and resources in 
the world arena... 

There are two common, mistaken tendencies in regard to grasping the meaning and 
significance of this Gesamtarbeiter (collective worker). 

The first is an ecumenical determination. Any social relation, no matter how remotely 
connected to the production of surplus value is, it is argued, a part of the “collective worker.” 
While it is the case that both “productive” and “unproductive” labor feature in the class relation 
that defines the Gesamtarbeiter, and the casualized and the employed do emphatically, the 
self-employed, middling adjuncts to the capitalist firms and the salariat as a whole do not. 
Contrary to what some journalists and academicians believe, the wage labor relation is 
decisive in this regard. 

Derived from a very narrow reading of Marx taken together with some very productivist 
proclivities, the second tendency finds in the concept of the Gesamtarbeiter what in fact 
capital ceaselessly attempts to make workers, socially combined labor-power (ein sozial 
kombiniertes Arbeitsvermdgen) engaged in the production of the total social product (capital). 
Here, one speaks of the collective worker in terms of the capacity to labor 
(Gesamtarbeitsvermégens). To this mechanically assembled abstraction, | oppose the sense 
of a world class of productively connected, waged concrete human beings. 

With a view to this second tendency there is a difference, and even if at first it appears subtle 
it is not: In the former sense one starts from labor-power as it exists for capital, not concrete, 
living and purposive human activity (a distinction Marx himself effectively proposed), one 
starts from “concrete labor” rendered abstract, i.e., generalized (unspecific) and temporally 
quantified, for in materializing and objectifying itself under conditions of capitalist production it 
is abstract labor that is so immensely productive... precisely in the capitalist sense. While it is 
the historically contingent development of abstract labor that has made a generalized human 
emancipation possible, it is not abstract labor that either we wish or Marx wished to liberate, 
but the concrete worker struggling against abstraction, the practical, vital, breathing and 
suffering human being possessed of affects and needs, not the enormous productivity of 
assembled abstract labor. | distinguish and oppose this concept of the Gesamtarbeiter to this 
productivist sense for which commitment to a vision of a “free society” is commitment to a 
highly rationalized capitalism based on unlimited progress and development of productive 
forces. 


Summary Remarks 
The recomposition of the working class across the world... not just in the United States... has 
vastly fragmented the various forms of class struggle: In the often personalized rows against 
supervisors, foremen and managers of the masses of the casualized ranging from the janitor, 
the fast food cook and the medical attendant in the metropolises to labor in “informal 


economies” of the cities of slums of the periphery; in the industrial battles of the workers in the 
Fordist industries, from those in the capital intensive centers of Japanese autos and the high 
tech export industries of Germany to the new consumer goods manufacturing complex of 
Guangdong province and the textile concentrations around Cairo and Dhaka; in the fights of 
state and public sector workers everywhere against rationalized work norms that exceed 
those operative in capitalist firms; and, in the quarrels over personal dignity and control of 
work among the scientific proletarians in university laboratories, capitals’ R&D centers; and, 
across the face of the earth from the oilfields of Arabia to the industrial agriculture of the 
Californian Central Valley, in the conflicts of migrant laborers asserting their barest humanity 
against the immediate representatives of great capitals, etc.; it is in and through these 
multifarious confrontations that a Gesamtarbeiter is counterposed to capital at the level of the 
world. A revolutionary struggle against capital is a question of whether these otherwise 
fragmentary skirmishes can... in the course of the long drawn out crisis of capital, | stress 
long... cohere into a global opposition to exploitation, oppression and brutalization, that the 
resistance of the collective worker to capital can transform itself into an explicit confrontation, 
can, in other words, be raised to consciousness. And it is only on this global terrain that the 
self-activity that can produce the awareness to illuminate these struggles becomes visible. 


Part Ill 
The Contemporary Impasse 
Intertwining of Capital, Ecological Catastrophe and Climate Change Denouncement 

Our general perspective remains: At this moment no matter how seemingly remote, without 
proletarian-based revolutionary transformation that would overthrow the order of capital a 
future the contours of which | shall sketch here is inexorable, fated. 

This simply astounding productivity of abstract labor reduces turnover times and the period of 
a developmental cycle, so that within each cycle resources are voraciously consumed at a 
pace that is rapidly outstripping the rate of technical innovation within capitalism required to 
shift the earthly resource base away from hydrocarbon fossil fuels and create a new order of 
raw materials on which the entire capitalist development complex can rest. What is described 
by the term “voracious resource consumption” has created a situation within earthly nature in 
which the latter is homogenized, reduced to uglified raw material basins (denuded forests, 
open mines, desertified grasslands) at the start of a cycle of commodity production and toxic 
wastelands and garbage cesspools (wetlands turned into landfills, decaying urban centers, 
vast stretches of ocean densely littered with plastic refuse) at the end of that cycle, i.e., with 
commodity consumption. This ecological catastrophe, which includes within it, ongoing, the 
sixth mass species extinction in the three billion year old geological history of life on earth - a 
biological regression reversing tens of millions of years of natural evolution and undermining 
the basis of life (and specifically human life) itself, is unfolding within the still broader context 
of global climate change itself occurring at an extraordinarily rapid pace (historically as well as 
geologically). The initial onset of rapid climate change, which has occurred in the past in 
transitions from glacials to interglacials, is characterized today as in the geological past by 
what is media spectacularly deemed “extreme weather” (increased intensity of cyclonic and 
hurricane storms and the tornadic events they spawn, increased frequency of drought and 
wildfires, unseasonable amounts of precipitation and severe cold and intense heat, major 
flooding all from region to region and within regions, etc., generally, increasingly elastic 
seasonal weather regimes together with disappearing seasonal weather patterns), but 
promises much more: In the coming decades, as the Greenland and Antarctic ice caps melt, 
rising sea levels (as much as seventy five meters) will drown every major urban coastal 


metropolis in the world from New York to Shanghai and inundate, rendering useless, every 
acre of low lying agriculturally productive land contiguous with oceanic waterways. Glacial 
melts at mountainous altitudes across the world will reduce runoff in the great rivers of the 
world from the Andes and Rockies to the Himalayas and the Tibetan Plateau and turn once 
lush agricultural regions along those rivers in Peru, the United States, Pakistan, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, China and elsewhere into arid and desertified basins. By the time they reach 6° C 
(10.8° F), rising temperatures will make life unbearable within today’s temperate zones 
compelling population movements into the higher latitudes. This, and much, much more, over 
the period of decades, will, absent a proletarian overthrow of the order of capital, result in a 
qualitative increase in regimentation and repression of domestic working populations to insure 
compliance with warming required, draconian restrictions on energy consumption; drought 
and starvation, massive, unnecessary death; depopulation of coastal areas around the world, 
dislocation and forced relocation; creation of huge frontier zones and camps of displaced 
persons along national borders, refugees in the tens and perhaps hundreds of millions living in 
squalor without hope; resource wars between states, ethnic cleansing and genocides as a 
regular feature of daily life. A climate change catastrophe will make access to resources 
immensely more difficult, interrupt and make production of agricultural foodstuffs and industrial 
raw materials less unreliable, inconsistent and irregular, will place demands that cannot be 
met on the infrastructural foundations of capitalism which capital’s movement at once 
produces and which capital requires to reproduce itself on an expanded basis, and will narrow 
the basis in earthly nature for human activity in its contemporary capitalist form to a point from 
which it cannot be sustained. As they unfold, all these problems, qualitative, utterly novel and 
unprecedented, will heighten inter-imperialist rivalries, tensions and struggle. 


Crisis of Capital 

While undoubtedly, there are those who accept the media adjuncts to the state’s propaganda 
machine in their characterization of the current situation in terms of “recovery,” if by recovery 
we mean a renewal of accumulation in the epochal, historical sense (i.e., creation of new 
markets, or vastly expand existing ones, in order to restore a pace of accumulation that will 
insure a long-term growth within world capitalism without systematic resort to renewed, 
fictitious accumulation), then there will be no recovery: The crisis is something other and far 
more: It is not at all a question of a cyclical downturn within the business cycle so-called, but 
one of a systemic crisis, the onset of a third great contraction and devalorization in the history 
of industrial capitalism. 

Today, we are posed between two moments of the open global crisis of capital in the systemic 
sense. I'll specific this systems sense in terms of the “collapse” of capitalism, an immense 
devalorization that ruptures the global sequence of exchanges at countless sites and locales, 
and leads to interruptions of trade and the large-scale shutdowns of production, much like that 
which occurred in the period between September 2008 and January 2009. The return of an 
open crisis will not, however, finish capitalism, not even herald its end. Alternating between 
periods of stagnation or limited growth and open crisis, a prolonged, tortuously slow decline is 
far more likely. 

But in any event while | would like to argue that any moment, a large-scale feature or 
significant event is contemporarily determined from the total situation of global capitalism at 
that specific moment, | think it is necessary to recognize nodal aspects of the system of social 
relations which are crucial for resolution of the current phase of the crisis, and which, 
unresolved, will only deepen that crisis. | repeat that a return to the open crisis of capital in the 
systems sense in no way signifies the death of capitalism. In the end, only the sustained, 


revolutionary activity of a self-conscious proletariat that can transcend itself as abstract labor 
and abolish itself as a class, can overcome the value form and go beyond the order of capital. 
As of this moment (October 2009), | would specify four such nodes, what | prefer to call 
chokepoints in the system. 

These four are the banking situation in Eastern Europe beginning with the relations (inclusive 
of Lithuania and Estonia) between Latvia and the Swedish banks, and those between the 
Swiss banks and Poland, Hungary and Croatia; the volume of world trade and its relation to 
gross underutilization of productive capacity; the level of productive activity inside China; and, 
a whole interrelated series of features within the United States (levels of unemployment, 
conditions within the housing market, banking balance sheets, availability of credit and its use, 
situation within commercial real estate, etc.) which can be summarized in terms of 
consumption in the United States and its decisive centrality for a revival of growth within world 
capitalism. It is consumption of this sort that | think is no longer achievable. 

If, in fact, capitalism exists at two poles in the world today, the relation of production along the 
Asian industrial arc to consumption in the old metropolitan centers, more specifically, the 
relation of the level of productive activity in China to that of consumption in United States, is 
the central element, the motor if you will, of the world system without which it will again 
“collapse.”Consider China. 

There is a reason why the Chinese Stalinists had found their home market in the old capitalist 
metropolises, especially in the United States. It is their inability to solve the agrarian problem. 
The problem of agriculture has been particularly pressing in China for the entirety of its history. 
The Achilles heel of economic development is agriculture, and the Stalinists have been 
incapable of revolutionizing it: Capitalism in Chinese agriculture has been the elusive goal, but 
it was never a question of whether China was a net importer or exporter of rice. Rather, the 
central issue has been that capital’s spearhead, a small class of genuine capitalist farmers, 
has never differentiated itself out from the peasant mass: The classical relation of capitalist 
agriculture and industry... in which a class of capitalist farmers derives incomes from the 
exploitation of rural waged labor and proletarianized tenants with which it purchases 
machinery, implements, and luxuries from industrialized region within the country, here the 
coastal areas, and in turn ships produce and foodstuffs, chickens and rice, from the interiors 
to the coasts to feed the proletarian populations of the cities... had never obtained in China. 
Consequently, China has always been absent a developed, tight network of capitalist 
productive relations integrating the metropolises with hinterlands forming an inter-regional 
relation and generating that fabled self-sustaining dynamic of capitalist development. 

In retrospect, the series of agrarian reforms instituted by Deng between 1977 and 1979 “de- 
collectivizing” and commercializing agriculture had been effective on both counts: By 2006, 
perhaps 99% of rural villages had been de-collectivized and now lack social support (free 
housing, health care and education); peasants have been saddled with the “family 
responsibility” system (each household contracts with the village in the person of the 
headman, likely a party official, for a portion of land to farm); and the best local lands have 
been sold off to developers with a pittance in the way of compensation (and a fat fee to the 
official); local rural ecologies have been wrecked and continue to be increasingly ruined by the 
application of chemical fertilizers, by polluting small industry... In all this, the Chinese 
peasantry to this day is still engaged in what, euphemistically, is called “subsistence” 
agriculture: As a class of landlords-become-intellectuals had for nearly four thousand years 
held the key to the stagnation of Chinese economic development (recruited from the landed 
gentry as a bureaucracy, a professional civil servant in the service of the Emperor, this class 
intentionally suppressed development through taxation policies that inhibited commerce, 


mining, etc. and encouraged large families making surplus labor available for the great 
irrigation projects it controlled), so the rural Communist party official has, so to speak, in 
altered conditions carried on this tradition by actively functioning as an impediment to rural 
agricultural development, standing in the way of the differentiation out of the peasant mass of 
a capitalist farmer. As a result, outside the new urban middling layers, there is no “home 
market” of any significance in China. 

Unable to solve the agrarian problem, the Chinese Stalinists have nonetheless encouraged 
and fully subsidized the creation of coastal export industries that ruthlessly exploit all that 
proletarianized, surplus peasant labor thrown off by de-collectivization and commercialization. 
The Chinese stimulus package aimed at renewing and massively expanding domestic 
infrastructure, though it has not yet run its course, will not substitute for the employment 
provided and the surpluses generated by the coastal export industries. Manifested in the 
Shanghai stock market and the skyrocketing price of real estate in the great coastal cities, it is 
a fictitious accumulation that has only the appearance of re-igniting sustainable domestic 
activity. If foreign demand does not return to levels prior to autumn 2008, trade, which has yet 
to recover half of that which lost by the beginning of 2009, will renew its contraction. Those 
raw material supplying economies (Australia, New Zealand, Brazil, Chile, Canada) that 
depend on Chinese industrial consumption (copper, iron ore, steel, and foodstuffs such as 
wheat and soybeans, and beef and fish as well) were also effectively jumpstarted by the 
Chinese stimulus package and they will suffer immediately and immensely. In this, East Asia, 
Oceania and Latin America will return to conditions of open crisis. 

Today, as in the period autumn 2008-early winter 2009 demonstrated, the Chinese Stalinists 
are more than ever dependent on consumption in the old capitalist metropolises of the West, 
not just for their legitimacy and rule but for social stability in the country. 

So capitalist expansion depends on a renewal of pre-crisis levels of consumption in the United 
States. Consider the latter. 

Conditions within the housing market are deteriorating as home foreclosures, not longer 
subprime-based but largely the consequences of unemployed homeowners unable to meet 
mortgages, are increasing with recent monthly levels setting new records. Furthermore, 
banks, not wanting or more likely without adequate capital reserves unable to write down 
losses due to failures to meet mortgage payments, are refusing to foreclose on significant 
numbers of delinquents so-called and thus are hiding the true extent of bad debt they are 
carrying. Beyond this, the FHA and Federal Reserve are the only parties financing mortgages, 
preventing a collapse in the market: The FHA is now broke and the Fed, well, it'll just keep 
printing money. The situation is similar within commercial real estate. That landlords, often 
huge real estate development firms, have in many cases, especially in mall and large office 
complexes, dramatically cut rents, offered to renew and actually renewed leases on terms far 
more favorable to occupants has failed to have any real impact on an “alarmingly” increasing 
rate of vacancies. At the same time, commercial mortgages are increasingly classified as 
“non-performing.” After a minuscule uptick, bank lending is again falling, the securitized 
lending markets are virtually non-existent and business debt is rising masked only by the fact 
that large capitals are buying back their own corporate (junk) issuances at reduced prices. 
This leaves unemployment on which all else now turns. Current levels of production in the 
broadest sense simply will not support increased employment levels; in fact, with figures that 
are methodologically cooked by an obfuscatory birth-date model and the use of historical 
averages to estimate employment decline, real unemployment actually translates into some 
twenty two million wage earners in the US now out of work (one out of every fourteen women, 


men and children living in the United States today, one out of every six of the total number of 
wage earners and salaried persons combined in the US economy). 

Unemployment will continue to grow for the foreseeable future, which means that 
consumption that cannot return to “normal,” i.e., pre-crisis, levels: Visible particularly in the 
construction industry as a whole, in the levels of commercial development and residential 
home sales, in the auxiliary appliance, electronic and home improvement industries, in 
banking as the financial mediation of this construction and these sales, all these very real but 
nonetheless phenomenal forms of the crisis... forms, complexly mediated, through which the 
US ruling class realizes claims to surpluses circulating internationally through its dollar 
suzerainty... are expressions of the underlying condition in the capitalist world at large, under 
utilization at current levels of productive capacity or, if you prefer as | do, overproduction, 
which, in turn, is again is a further expression of the fundamental contradiction of capitalism 
today, the unhinging of the creation of real wealth from the production of value. These forms 
may change... housing sales may return to historically “normal” levels, although not those 
congruent with the inflated levels circa early 2007... but this contradiction will not disappear, it 
will not be sublated, it will only intensify: 

Productivity today is so stupendous that it threatens to explode the value form, and is 
compelling and will further compel capital to impose a devalorization by any and all 
means(massive contraction, shake-out; and depreciation of capital's values by way of 
depression; destruction of fixed capital, social landscapes incarnating means of production, 
mass of circulating commodities and human beings as labor power all by way of war)... This 
contradiction at the heart of capitalist production is today the other side of always latently, 
today explicitly present tendency toward overcapacity and overproduction, to the systemic 
inability to absorb the mass of commodities created in production: The conditions for a 
renewal of accumulation in the epochal, historical sense cannot be achieved short of the 
catastrophic destruction of objective substance (plant and equipment; built environment as 
infrastructure and the urban landscape insofar as each can be distinguished from industrial 
sites; the mass of circulating commodities; and ,human beings as capacity to labor, as labor 
power), i.e., short of imperialist world war... 


The Situation of the Proletariat Today 
Where the absolute domination of capital over society, hence de-industrialization and 
casualization, has gone the farthest (not to mention where it has never firmly taken hold), has 
penetrated the deepest, the movement of capital demands not just continuous and deepening 
deskilling, increasing compartmentalization and rationalization of those skills associated with 
technologies of capital ...1 won't mention disappearance of the concepts (not the realities) of 
the State, capital, class, ruling class, and a meaningful concept of society... but an increasing 
and deepening “provincialization” of consciousness, and growing absence of practical self- 
knowledge, in general, an ongoing, qualitative lowering of the level of culture that is perfectly 
consistent with a world economy in which rentier formations are crucial to its development, 
with casualization on a world scale, with the intensification of the spectacle, and that is 
incompatible with the claim that social powers have been expanded and liberated by 
capitalism. Provincialization is the objectively subjective face and content of casualization. 
Here, efforts by bearers of capital’s spectacle aim at stripping social individuals of practical 
self-knowledge and understanding in order, first, to open previously inaccessible dimensions 
of social subjectivity to penetration by the value-form and, second, to better render them both 
fitting objects of paternalistically authoritarian social relations and, closing the circle, 
emotionally and existentially dependent, personally sensitive and self-indulging subjectivities 


(which can only function in the context of those social relations and) which only realize 
themselves through the consumption of commotities. 

So, if deep into the era of absolute domination the industrial proletariats of the old capitalist 
metropolises of the West have lost their coherency and are de-centered: 

if in the United States, that proletariat is undergoing decomposition: 

if the simply enormous numbers forming the casualized proletariat in the old metropolises are 
no longer concentrated in production; 

if, this proletariat is deeply penetrated by foreign, non-hereditary elements; 

if, most importantly, insight into the structure of society as a whole cannot be developed on the 
basis of control over the product of labor (this much, of course, could also have been and can 
be said for the mass worker): 

if in terms of class organs for self-defense, the numerical weight of casualized workers, 
lacking organization, merely reinforces and exacerbates the situation that characterizes the 
class as a whole under conditions of absolute domination, namely, want of strong institutional 
defenses (unions) against capital (where they exist these organizations are not generalized 
and are ossified, are fully integrated into the order of capital and a line of its defense), 
absence of a historical memory of traditions of their own militancy (the suppression of which 
unions in no small measure have played a large, very large role in) and, the presence in 
memory (where it is collective and in those regions where absolute domination holds sway) of 
decades of defeats in struggles; 

if, absent not just a massive proletarian upsurge but a genuine challenge to capital that make 
creation of novel power the order of the day, imperialist world war and climate change 
catastrophe are ineluctable; 

then, are there any other than the bleakest prospects for the development of a genuine 
Opposition to capital? 


Summary Remarks 

Step back a moment... 

In summarizing my initial remarks, | held out a promise to return to the question of the 
possibilities for consciousness among workers. The discussions of the two poles at which 
world capitalism tendentially exists, the collective worker together with that of the situation of 
the proletariat today, all mediate in the methodologically dialectical sense that unavoidable, 
because initial, abstractness of the presentation of the US situation in an effort to achieve the 
concretion, conceptual determination and explanation that creates comprehension, that will 
permit us to return, and in returning provide us with a sense of direction, and, of course, to 
redeem that pledge, to indicate those possibilities for consciousness among workers. 


Part IV 
The Perspective of Hope 

With the two poles of development at which world capitalism tendentially exists today 
inseparably linked and inextricably intertwined, a total rupture with capital can only come from 
within those two poles, from elements of the Gesamtarbeiter as they live, work and act in 
China or the United States, in both. Capitalism today can only be transcended starting from a 
rupture within its strongest, not its weakest, links, for from here and only from here can the 
real power of capital as it operates globally be successfully challenged. Yet to spell out the 
logic of this position does not as yet trace out the lineaments of that challenge, its practice... 

In one, in my view the most important, respect, we still have yet to come to grips with the 
collapse of the revolutionary wave that, beginning in 1917, ended in 1920. Going all the way 


back to Lukacs (“Reification and the Consciousness of the Proletariat”) as he surveyed the 
wreckage in Germany in October 1923, and the hopes that disappeared with it (ie., as he 
elaborated a brilliant but fatally flawed, because voluntarist, theorization of, essentially 
conceptualizing the Leninist position on, consciousness of class), our understanding of the 
compulsion exercised on workers... as they are flooded with the insights that constitutes 
consciousness... has and remains moral and logical whether voluntarist or merely exhortatory. 
Yes? No? Well, what does it mean to say that in the face of the crisis of capital the choices 
confronting the proletariat are “socialism or barbarism”? I'll tell you: It means that for workers 
to rely on, continue to unquestioningly in the practice sense accept or, worse, collaborate with 
capital is suicidal, which is to say that while workers ought to choose revolutionary action, they 
might very well choose suicide. 

Numerous proletariat strata themselves may have been recomposed, their reality no longer 
merely national, but, however decomposed and fragmentarily it exists, a Gesamtarbeiter now 
confronts capital at the level of the world. The great imperialist powers may be different, but 
ruling classes formed by so many individuals now conflicting now in accord are more than 
ever unified as personifications of capital; interimperialist rivalry may exhibit nuanced 
variations in aims motivating these antagonistic ruling classes, but under the dual, 
interconnected impact of the dynamics of capitalist development and an unfolding climate 
change catastrophe, absent proletarian overthrow of capital, imperialist world war is 
inescapable. Today we stand at a crossroads: The development of capital has come full circle, 
returning a world far more developed, far more integrated and far more explosively 
contradictory to the situation of crisis that workers confronted beginning in 1914. 

Today in the era of absolute domination, with its ubiquitous casualization, the possibilities for 
consciousness among workers depend entirely on the extent, duration and depth of the 
crisis, and, because this crisis is no mere contractionary moment in cyclical renewal of capital, 
but one of the order of capital itself... a crisis in capitalist civilization in its entirety... the 
abolition of capital is no longer a moral and logical desideratum but practical and inheres in 
the crisis itself: This necessity is synonymous with the unrelenting pressure the crisis 
exerts on workers. 

Allow me to explain. 

In part, but only in part, a severe crisis... one that does not transpire over the course of year or 
two, but deep enough and prolonged enough lasts perhaps decades... entails generalized 
hunger, impoverishment, a scarcity of commodified goods requisite to simply sustaining 
groups of workers on a daily basis, in other words, immiseration.™ 

But it is not just immiseration that is at issue: Deepening immiseration with no end in sight, 
together with a new younger generation of workers within the class who do not know defeats 
and who have not been subject to extensive demoralization, compels not just isolated groups 
but masses of workers to struggle against capital in the most basic sense, in “economic” 
strikes. Masses of workers engage in an elementary strike struggle, a struggle that is, in other 
words, a strike wave. A wave of strikes creates its own dynamic: It enhances the chances that 


*8Since the question appears with some regularity in my political work, especially among young proletarians, | shall 
note that if one is looking for self fulfillment and personal affirmation, it will not be found in the sequence of acts that 
form a revolutionary overthrow of capital: Putting the end to the individual pathologies of capitalism... aggressive, 
brutally competitive and belligerent personage, compulsive cruelty, individuality absent all conscience all of which, 
and more, are endlessly featured in the television and filmic spectacle... will take at least two to three generations, 
well over a half century, of genuinely human sociality formed beyond capital. While authentic, affirmation relations will 
take shape among revolutionary workers, ending the bellum omnium bellum omnes that is daily life under conditions 
of capitalist production is a development beyond capital predicated on (whose conditions are) the self-abolition of 
abstract labor and the value form. 


there will be some, perhaps only a few, but at least some victories, and it vastly increases the 
chances the state will not be able to entirely repress the strike wave. Moreover, it leaves 
workers taking stock of themselves and, under conditions of deepening immiseration, it 
certainly does not leave them any worse off. That is not only noteworthy but noticeable and 
noticed: A wave of strikes... legitimately a mass strike... tends to enhance the confidence and 
combativity of workers, both individually and as a class, that is, mass strike action coheres 
them, us, as an independent social agent as the transparent sociality of action itself forces this 
recognition into awareness. Confidence, combativity and independence (vis-a-vis other social 
groups) amount to, they constitute, an awakening of the proletariat: While the whole 
situation of abstract labor is contradictory... In work and activity, it produces and in producing it 
acts, it forms itself as a subject while all the time rendering itself a passive object for capital... 
in a mass struggle against capital, this contradictory character dissipates as workers, always 
tacitly recognizing themselves as a peculiar (i.e., conscious, acting) commodity anyway, form 
themselves as a social subject, as an agent effectively capable in acting and struggling 
against capital of changing the conditions of their, our lives and work. 

Not all, perhaps only a few struggles will be initially successful. And though obviously there will 
be setbacks, what is of paramount import here is the struggle against capital in its societal 
sweep... 

Proletarian strike activity tends to qualitative broaden as workers, living in desperate 
circumstances generated by deepening immiseration, witness changes in other workers and 
perhaps, an outcome of a strike wave, in the conditions of daily life: Before it ever runs its 
course and exhausts itself, a wave of strikes nearly always gives rise to another wave. One 
wave may be primordially “economic” in nature, strikes for wages and amelioration of working 
conditions; the next wave primarily “political” in the narrowest sense, strikes for changes in the 
administration of the state, in workplace enactments (legislation or decrees, as the case may 
be, governing sick leave, wage minimums, limits on tolerable deterioration in sanitation, 
temperature extremes), and, of course, at any time any mass strike may be characterized by 
elements of both indistinguishably bound together. Still, even with a modicum of success, all 
tend toward increased confidence and combativity. Even as some recede, others rise: Strike 
waves pass back and forth, from one set of demands to another, the demands sometimes 
coalesce, are even confused. The dynamic? It is in the nature of organization and toward an 
expansion in the nature and depth of demands: In a wave of strikes, workers slough off old 
organizational forms (unions where they exist) and quickly generate new ones, forms in which 
masses of men and women are active and participate, strike committees, factory, plant and 
office committees, assemblies. 

In a strike wave “economic” strikes, if not from the get-go, tend to challenge the prerogatives 
of capital and its representatives (foremen, supervisors, low level managers), tend to assert 
the necessity of more and more worker control at the point of production, sooner or later 
forcing workers into a confrontation with the state at some level (e.g., a municipality) at which 
it exists and operates; “political” strikes tend to bring workers immediately into confrontation 
with the state, its executive, the whole body of national offices and officers: A wave of strikes 
bring workers not merely into confrontation with the state but into direct confrontation with it, 
with the full array of its repressive forces. Mass strikes (i.e., waves of strikes) pose the 
question of power. Based on the resistance offered, repression undertaken, by the state 
patently in defense of capital, the distinctive character of different types of strikes... at this 
level... tend to disappear; and the resistance of (repression by) capital is that of the state and 
vice versa. Moreover in the face of resistance itself new insight forms, changing the conditions 
of life and work demands changing the entire organization of society, and with it recognition 


that it is precisely us, as workers, to the extent we exert ourselves en masse, that is as a 
class, that society can be transformed. This is consciousness of class as it unfolds and 
develops. 

Workers push forward demands that arise from the relentless pressure of the crisis situation 
itself (ie., they push forward demands, as it were, spontaneously) even as, and because, that 
pressure is pushed back, as a breathing space forms through the very success of struggle. 
Workers pushing forward demands spontaneously and from below, strike waves, the 
abandonment of old and the rapid creation of new organizational forms, a direct confrontation 
with the state, these are characteristics of a revolutionary situation. And, as rule, revolutionary 
situations give rise to councils (Soviets) as the historically distinctive, novel, organizational 
form of working class power. Not only novel and unique: The councils remain to this day “the 
only undefeated moment of a defeated movement” (Debord). Though, it ought to be 
elementary, it is not: Councils are the organizational embodiment of a dynamic and 
expanding consciousness of class in all its unevenness, various levels and divergences. 
The party does not incarnate this awareness, though it may form one of its terms of reference 
to the extent it participates in conciliar deliberations. Against the deleterious effects of those 
institutional constraints, yet to be dismantled, that daily operate on, shape and form working 
class awareness, the relentless media spectacular efforts at pushing workers back into 
inactivity and passivity by way of fear of consequences, efforts to blow up worker doubts and 
felt inadequacies, councils are the singular, actual historical and necessary premise that, in 
sheltering workers from these debilitating effects and institutional constraints of daily life 
under conditions of absolute domination, allows them to permanentize and deepen 
insights into the structure of society, the necessity of its transformation in its entirety and the 
understanding we ourselves are the agent of that change. 

Councils are the organizational form in which consciousness of class raises itself to undertake 
activity as a novel power... Make no mistake, today, under conditions of absolute domination 
and casualization, even the most militant working class is burdened by the psychology of the 
oppressed, is the bearer of historically constituted needs and interests that render it utterly 
reactionary on a range of social issues from homosexuality to abortion, that intensely desires 
passive consumption of spectacular “entertainment”... As workers, driven by the depth, extent 
and intensity of crisis, practically challenge capital and its state, the dead weight of this past 
guarantees the fight within the councils to illuminate this practice in contradistinction to such 
needs, ideas and dispositions, to make explicit the emerging shape of a new, free global 
societal order it embodies, will take shape as a ferocious struggle against large layers of 
workers... 

Based on, and inseparable from workplace and community assemblies from which they draw 
strength and personnel (and here the only guarantee that councils won't detach themselves 
from this base in the struggle for and against workers within the councils is firm, eloquent 
argument for the generalization, unification and self-defense of councils against capital), it is 
within a conciliar context that, because those assemblies can accommodate masses of 
workers, a revolutionary consciousness requisite to a thoroughgoing societal transformation 
can develop, one commensurate with objective, historical possibilities, that is, a form of 
universal organization can be found that can generate a global solution to the crisis of capital 
at the level of the world and to otherwise intractable problems posed by the capitalistically 
created, climate change-based destruction of the earthly foundations of natural life and human 
life and society. 


Part V 


General Perspective and Conclusion 

Our theorizations aim at disclosing the historically formed structure of contemporary societies 
of capital in order to illumine the contours of a possible future so that we can act to change the 
world. 

Unlike any number of revolutionaries so-called who engage theory, all our theorizations are 
necessarily driven by an inner logic that devolves in such practice; they do not just constitute a 
superior formulation, a mere “science” that is at any rate contemplative (in this sense 
ultimately bourgeois), failing to grasp its worth in terms of (and unable to incorporate into its 
very structure the question of) whether it can orient us practically to the revolutionary 
transcendence of capital: Like Debord, we make the whole truth of our theorization and stake 
everything on the return of the proletariat as a historical class. Should capital be able to stem 
the crisis, should this crisis not extend long and deep enough to compel workers by their very 
responses no matter how hesitant or tentative to create for themselves a revolutionary 
situation posing the question of power, it would be necessary to rethink all our theorizations 
and perhaps even to abandon them. 


Will Barnes 
20 October 2009 


Labor Struggles in the Twin Cities, 2005-2010: Industrial Decline and the New 
Productive Landscapes of Capitalism 


Introduction 

We intend to examine the changing economic organization of the metropolitan Minneapolis-St. 
Paul region in relation to working class recomposition, and the latter in relation to class 
struggle, for three reasons. First, the Twin Cities economy exemplifies the trajectory of 
contemporary capitalism. 

Within the history of capitalism, reorganization of the work processes and the real prospects of 
recomposition of social classes have generally given rise to class struggle. Where significant 
layers of the working class have undergone the experience, especially a stratum forming the 
historical core of the class at a given moment in that history, these prospects have compelled 
workers to confront capital. Recently and now as a decisive aspect of the development of 
world capitalism, the rentierization of the old metropolises, here the US economy, has 
generated a series of struggles... all defensive in nature... in which organized (unionized), 
most often industrial, labor has attempted to preserve achieved levels of wages and benefits 
and, where it (infrequently, if not rarely) existed, a modicum of control over working conditions. 
For workers who until recently constituted the historical core of the proletarian in the United 
States, rentierization of the economy... an economy in which financial services inclusive of 
accounting, banking, insurance and related law and management consulting, real estate and 
entertainment (restaurants, hotels, amusement parks, game houses and similar venues of 
consumption) predominate.... has been synonymous with de-industrialization so-called.” 
Beginning with PATCO in 1982 and closing with a complex of strikes in the Decatur, Illinois 
region the most important of which was at Caterpillar, these defensive struggles have without 
exception concluded in bitter defeat: The historical working class core (around which other 
layers have coalesced in moments of societal polarization) has disintegrated even as pockets 
of organized, especially industrial, labor remain, are continually under assault, continue to 
defend themselves, continue to be battered, continue to shrink. In this regard, defeats in major 
class confrontations invariably result in recomposition of the working class, a transformation 
that just as invariably qualitatively reduces the capacity and willingness for struggle, the 
combativity, and confidence of workers. Today, qualitative change in various layers and strata 
of workers and types of labor they engage in within the changing work processes of 
capitalism, what here has been called class recomposition, has by and large a single and 
singular meaning, namely, the loss of a substantial, organizationally-based capacity to 
improve wages, to maintain a modicum of control over work (either directly in the workplace or 
through a grievance procedure), and to put limits on the arbitrary behavior of foremen, 
managers and owners all of which once accompanied full time, benefited and higher paid 
work into a workforce. Instead, the outcome of working class recomposition has been 
casualization, unorganized, unbenefited, low paying precarious work that finds workers 


“Instead of a further detailed, perhaps difficult and surely technical determination of “rentierization,” we offer the 
following by way of analogy: An individual rentier is said to live off interest from stocks, bonds, and money capital that 
themselves are diversions from profits generated elsewhere, for example, in manufacturing. Similarly, within world 
capitalism a society that is tendentially rentier can be counterposed to those that are industrially dynamic, can be said 
to appear to derive its wealth from those paradigmatically financial “services,” transactions (e.g., mortgage loans) and 
convoluted instruments (e.g., collateralized debt obligations, credit default swaps) that form mechanisms to capture 
surplus value in the form of profit that circulates internationally, whose dominate capitalist institutions are not industrial 
manufactures but financial institutions of all sorts, not just banks, but brokerage houses, mutual pension funds, 
insurance companies, etc., and where practices and policies at the level of the state are driven by the intent to secure 
the interests of great financial capitals at whatever costs to society including other capitals. 


subject to, not just to intensified capitalist exploitation but to the capricious behavior and petty 
tyranny of the business classes. 

Though formally identical development has occurred in the Twin Cities, its timeline has not 
been synchronized to the same historical process as it unfolded in this national region of the 
world economy. While this development has been slower in unfolding here... working class 
institutions have been more resilient because they were established on stronger foundations, 
the gigantic struggle in 1934 that, led by revolutionary Trotskyists, ended in a major class 
victory, destroyed the employers organization (Citizens Alliance), and successfully launched 
the Teamsters national over-the-road organizing drive... it has occurred nonetheless, and in 
occurring has exposed labor's institutional weaknesses. So the second reason we shall 
examine the Twin Cities is that, in exemplifying the trajectory of contemporary capitalism, this 
examination will simultaneously highlight and throw into relief the specific shortcomings and 
failures of organized (private, industrial and public sector) labor in its efforts at self-defense. 
The trajectory of contemporary capitalist development is not determined solely from its 
changing economic structure, not even as this is mediated by the balance of class forces in 
the social totality as they are pitted against workers against capitalists either in open struggle 
or, more simply, in the mundane conflicts that characterize the workplace on a daily basis. 
With the force of necessity, the transformation of productive relations involves the emergence 
of new class layers as bearers of new class relations (new in the relation of waged labor to 
capital as it has been formed in very recent history), though perhaps not making up a new 
class core nonetheless potentially embody a break with an immediate past replete with class 
defeats. So the third reason why we shall examine the Twin Cities is because, in exemplifying 
the trajectory of contemporary capitalism, this examination reveals some of those new class 
layers, and the analysis of their struggles suggests possibilities for a renewal of a challenge to 
capital as capital. 

A good part of what follows is narrative, but it is narration that embodies a polemically 
theoretical perspective, an evaluation of the role and function of unions today as the system of 
social relations we call capitalism. 


Part | 
The Historical Transformation of the Twin Cities Regional Economy within Global Capitalism in 
Relation to 
Changing Class Composition 

In the era of the big factory, the core of the working classes in the United States has involved 
the unionized proletariat in the mass production industries, in mining, in auto, transportation 
and communications, in the building trades and, since the last imperialist world war, the 
defense industries. The "core of this core" itself were those mass production industries 
dominated by great international capitals whose US based operations in auto and related 
industries (i.e., steel, rubber, glass, etc.) were at the heart of their profitability and socio- 
economic power. 

In 1992, 12% of workers in private industry were unionized; today, that figure stands at 6.9%. 
Unionization did not always, of course, encompass such a tiny percentage of the proletariat. 
At its height in 1957, 34% of the US private sector proletariat was unionized. But in the high 
era of Fordist industries, US firms began to regionally diversify their operations. From 1946 
onward, all through the ‘50s and into the early ‘60s, large US firms moved their operations 
from the Northeast and Midwest into the old southern states in a search of cheap labor and as 
part of a long-term strategy of shifting the balance of power in struggles at the point of 
production decisively away from organized labor. 


The reformist union leadership based on the northern and eastern industrial proletariat was 
singularly unprepared to organize in the American South, unprepared to deal with the 
undivided phalanx of sheriffs, textile capitals and politicians (and ministers) and the violent 
they employed to maintain their control over southern labor, unprepared financially to cope 
with the costs of an extended organizing drive, unprepared because unable to understand the 
specificity of textile workers’ grievances against paternalistic capitals, unprepared because 
internally divided as the International and its campaign director (not to mention AFL red- 
baiters) pitted themselves against often Communist organizers, and unprepared because the 
organizing model derived from the industrial North was all wrong for the textile South with its 
company towns, sharecropping traditions among workers less than a single lifetime away from 
agricultural activity, and unprepared because, let us not forget, at very top of both ALF and 
ClO union bureaucrats were far too preoccupied with the Democratic party and a project of 
"co-rule" on the terrain of bourgeois politics: At the top, there was no desire to organize the 
South, nor was there the proper racial sensitivities or the political will to undertake such a task. 
So union strength began, but merely began, to dissipate as US capitals in the mass 
production... General Electric was exemplary in this regard... shifted their operations, at the 
same time, modernizing them, southward (and westward). This was effectively a prelude to a 
massive working class recomposition over the decades that followed. 

Class recomposition based on industrial restructuring has occurred in three “phases” effecting 
different sectors of the working class core in each “phase.” Lasting from approximately from 
1968 to1979, the first “phase” saw the collapse of industries such as machine tools engaged 
in the manufacturer of the means of production and related raw materials producers (e.g., 
steel). For example, the highly organized steel industry lost 40% of its jobs in this period. Most 
of these jobs were lost, not to automation nor attrition, but to capitals operating on national 
turfs outside the United States who were more competitive because they started with higher 
levels of fixed investment in plant and equipment and vastly lower wage rates. The second 
“ohase” largely coincided with the initial years of neo-Right, neo-liberal ascendancy in the 
state (1981-1988). It was defined by a state sponsored and led employers offensive against 
organized labor. Beginning with the Federal Reserve monetarily induced recession of 1980- 
1982, developing through the assault on PATCO and buttressed by the withdrawal (i.e., active 
hostility) of occasional passive state support large unions had received from collective 
bargaining institutions (NLRB), big employers went on a highly successful offensive against 
the unionized, industrial proletariat in a national orgy of demands for benefits cuts, wage 
decreases and additional control over production norms. In this “phase” the wage structure of 
an entire industry such as meatpacking collapsed. A third “phase” began in autos and among 
airlines but has taken the shape of a general recomposition of the class, and has not entirely 
played itself out, to the extent at least it has been prolonged and exacerbated by the crisis of 
capital at the level of the world as it developed after September 2008. The inner capitalist logic 
of this “phase” drives this development, which in all respects has been the outcome of 
reactions by disparate employers to the logic of capital. Job loss, for example, has not been 
propelled by high labor costs. To the contrary, this third, perhaps final “phase” of this 
disintegration has been driven by the objective limit of integrated, mass production itself, 
namely, the increasing costly body of fixed plant equipment relative to the decreasing 
numbers of waged workers available to be exploited and this within the context of fierce 
capitalist competition and overcapacity. The tendency here is clear: Under conditions of 
industrial overcapacity, large employers are compelled to find some way to overcome the 
extraordinarily high fixed costs built into mass production. While driving down wages can help, 
it is not the central problem confronted in this “phase.” Rather, high fixed costs require the 


generation of an enormous mass of profits, and, thus, entail massive production runs, in order 
to achieve a minimal per unit profitability. But, under contemporary conditions of international 
competition, such production runs only result in large and growing inventories of unsold 
products, of excess capacity and a crisis of overproduction.© 

However, though union strength has been vastly weakened by the decline of northern 
industries, for our purposes here those in the Twin Cities, it clearly cannot be attributed to the 
flight of US capital southward, westward or “offshore”: On a world-scale industrial workers are 
in numerical decline, rendered redundant, as new technical inputs immensely increase the 
productivity of abstract labor and as a truly astounding productive capacity poses, as always, 
the threat of a crisis of overproduction. Thus, in a highly competitive industry in which 
overcapacity has become a norm and the source of repeated consolidation and concentration, 
once the largest private employer in the region, Northwest Airlines, bankrupted then absorbed 
by Delta, has lost over 10,000 jobs since August 2005 alone. And with this overall collapse, 
under relentless attack the high wage paid in the region has also markedly declined. Today, 
Delta has largely finished the several year process of eliminating 9,000 more jobs as it 
completes its absorption of Northwest and integration of the two firms. 

While the dissolution of the industrial, organized core of the US working class is a long 
historical process that goes back nearly forty years, and while it is rooted in the dismantling of 
the US industrial base and has occurred in different “phases” whose highpoints have largely 
coincided with cyclical contractions and that have effected different layers of this proletarian 
core in each phase, the Minneapolis-St. Paul industrial economy had grown and expanded 
right through all of this, down to the short 2001 recession. Or, to be more precise, it too has 
gone through a period of de-industrialization in which the most advanced center of computer 
technology in the world circa 1975° disintegrated but a de-industrialization which was 
overcome but novel developments in other economic sectors. Within the old capitalist 
metropolises (the United States, western Europe and Japan), the Twin Cities is small to 
moderate sized (roughly 3 million). Yet it is important to recognize that Minneapolis-St. Paul is 
the northern plains economy, a gigantic magnet set down in the contemporary capitalist 
countryside whose higher wages, relatively speaking, and standards of living attract ruined, 
rural tenant farmers and their families, son and daughters of the small town merchants and 
retailers, the casualized proletariat of the same that otherwise occupy the wastelands of the 
Dakotas, the rest of Minnesota, northern lowa and western and northern Wisconsin. 

In the high era of the Fordist economy and the big factory (Say, 1948 to 1964), a large 
component of the metropolitan industrial economy consisted in flour mills (General Mills) along 
the Mississippi River in southeastern Minneapolis and in stockyards (Armour) in South St. 
Paul. Both were significant sources of black employment at benefited wages that would 
support a family of four on the income of a single wage earner, black workers who today suffer 
a rate of unemployment three times greater than white workers in the regional economy, a 
disparity which is the greatest in the United States.°” 

The giant railroad-oriented stockyards could not compete with new, more mechanized packing 
plants situated far from the perimeters of the old core cities, closer to the supply of animals (as 
the old packing plants could not be adequately modernized to remain competitive), and, 
generally speaking, built up along the suburban edges of the metropolises with convenient 


One example should suffice. In 1991, General Motors closed its North Tarrytown, New Jersey plant where minivans 
were produced. It seems that 100,000 units produced and sold annually with approximately $1.8 billion in gross sales 
made up only half he total necessary volume to recoup the investment in fixed costs. 

**Fred Zimmerman and Dave Beal, Manufacturing Works: The Vital Link between Production and Prosperity (Chicago, 
2002): 136-138. 

’“Twin Cities Has Widest Jobless Gap by Race,” Minneapolis Star Tribune, 9 June 2010, Al. 


access to interstate highways as in a real historical regression locomotive, freight trains gave 
way to the real dinosaurs of our era, eighteen wheel tractor trailers. 

In Minneapolis, the old railroad strip that serviced the flour mills has been demolished to make 
way for a light-rail facility that, note, is not oriented to production but connects the business 
classes in the downtown (which at its center is given over largely to the structures housing 
financial capitals) to the metropolitan airport (by way of the Mall of America, an enormous 
array of venues of consumption under essentially one roof). 

The flour mills, stockyard and other productive sites (e.g., a huge Whirlpool plant) 
disappeared, at least initially, without a general decline in the level of industrial activity. So that 
we can contrast the primary economic activity in each of the two dominant forms of productive 
activity today in capitalism as its exists globally (i.e., where productive has a strictly capitalist 
sense, means neither creation of useful objects and goods nor those necessary to sustaining 
humans, but merely generation of the surplus of value, prosaically profit, required to 
reproduce capitalists): As late as the year 2000, manufacturing, construction, transportation 
and warehousing accounted for roughly a quarter of all economic pursuits (over 15% in 
manufacturing alone) in the Twin Cities, while those quintessential rentier activities (finance, 
insurance, real estate, entertainment, recreation and food service) amounted to less than a 
sixth (in fact, less than 16%) of the same. 

Up until that moment (2001), the Twin Cities was characterized by a large, traditional industrial 
and transportation base (3M, Ford Ranger plant, Northwest Airlines, a major UPS hub, 
defense contractors such as Lockheed Martin, this abbreviated list employing over 43,000 
workers alone), a high tech sector focused on scientific instrument production (Medtronic, 
Boston Scientific, St. Jude Medical), a booming real estate sector (e.g., Edina Realty, at that 
moment second largest realtor in the United States) with financial firms devoted specifically to 
it that going back to the seventies inaugurated many of the “innovative” and risky “devices” 
later used nationally and utilized to expand the social base of first time home buyers, and by a 
large state sector and a concentration of hospitals, outpatient clinics and a vast array of 
auxiliary highly specialized patient medical services facilities. 

Today at the beginning of 2011, that industrial and transportation base has collapsed. (The 
five large employers listed above have alone hemorrhaged more than 17,000 jobs. Among 
them, Lockheed Martin, having reduced its workforce from 3,000 to 1,000 between 1999 and 
2010, announced the plant closure on 18 November 2010.). As we shall see in the following 
section, Northwest Airlines is emblematic of this entire process, and exhibits all the important 
reasons for that collapse. In a general way, the growing reduction in the numerical weight of 
industrial workers in the US economy is, clearly, the other side of the emergence of dynamic 
East Asian centers of industrially based, capital accumulation in the world system. 

Now high wages in Twin Cities were not a transitory event, or a fluke. They can be attributed 
to a single historical event, a workers’ victory in a citywide strike organized by truck drivers in 
1934 that shutdown the key sector in the metropolitan and regional economy. It was this 
victory that, not only launching the Teamsters as a national organization, constituted a major 
class confrontation the outcome of which for nearly seven decades established the Twin Cities 
as a high waged, union bastion. In an objective historical sense, this situation as it has existed 
here for those seven decades has unraveled: Disintegration occurred on the basis of a series 
of defeats in major class confrontations at Northwest (first the mechanics, then the attendants, 
the ground workers capitulating without a fight, workers who relative to the entire Fordist 
economy undergoing collapse, possessed the same productive significance that drivers and 
warehouse workers did in 1934, events possessed, indirectly, of more than mere regional 
significance). 


In the current social and economic climate (global fiscal crisis, and regionally atop the 
disintegration of industry, a deep slide in sales of the high tech sector, a modest and visibly 
short-term illusory recovery, in summer-autumn 2009, in housing which has since given way to 
renewed contraction based upon an even deeper foreclosure crisis, repeated efforts to savage 
something more than a minimalistic social safety net and twelve years of the naked rule of the 
business classes at the level of state governance), a large airline and hospital capitals sensed 
their opportunity in sectors that, respectively, face overcapacity and are drowning in debt, and 
have, quite to the contrary, for the most part has not been subject to the crisis, but instead has 
continued to expand and to thrive. 


Part II 
Class Struggle at Northwest, 2005-2006 
Fixed Investments and Debt 

In September 1989, Wings Holding, an investment group made up of wealthy airlines based 
individual capitalists, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Bankers Trusts and other investors, acquired 
Northwest with one of these individuals (Al Checchi) assuming chairmanship of the firm’ Board 
of Directors. The acquisition was financed at the end of a cycle of capitalist development: In 
the teeth of economic contraction (1991-1992), the new ownership went begging (cajoling and 
threatened to forgo its Twin Cities operations) to the Minnesota state legislation which 
obligingly provided several hundred million dollars in loans and guarantees, while at the same 
time Northwest extracted a three year wage concessions agreement from its wage earners 
(inclusive of pilots), rescheduling debt owed lenders and major vendors, downsized it Seoul 
(S. Korean) hub, and abandoned small hubs in Milwaukee and Washington. 

With this new monies and concessions in hand, and riding the “Clinton boom” built on the 
fictitious expansion of wealth in technology companies, real estate and housing, Northwest 
actively pursued expansion, starting in 1993, first, with a lengthy process (never completed) of 
integration of international operations with KLM, and, second, with massive capital 
investments in aircraft, plant and office facilities. Simultaneously, it sought greater penetration 
of existing markets (nonstop service from Detroit to Osaka, multiple daily flights to Tokyo), new 
partnerships (Air China in East Asia, Eurowings providing what the the KLM relation could not, 
namely access to roughly twenty cities in Europe and the Middle East), and new markets 
(Sidney, Saigon; Regina, Vancouver, Saskatoon, Montreal, Halifax and Calgary). 

In late June 1994, Northwest announced plans to build a northern Minnesota reservations and 
service center in the small community of Chisholm, and an Airbus heavy maintenance base in 
the airport it dominated in Duluth. In September 1997, work began to renovate and expand 
Northwest facilities ($400 million worth) in Memphis. In August 2000, work was well underway 
in construction of a new $1.2 billion terminal at the Detroit hub, and in August 2001, two new 
facilities were opened at the Seattle-Tacoma International Airport, an aircraft maintenance 
building and cargo facilities replacing existing Northwest buildings. In between, Northwest 
purchased 24 British Aerospace Avro RJ85 regional jets (July 1997), and 50 Airbus A319 
carriers (September 1997) scheduled for deliver at a rate of 10 a year starting in 1999; 54 
forty-four seat Bombardier’s Canadair Regional Jet (CRJ) planes (February 1999); three 
Boeing 747-200 series wide-body freighters (one in September 1999, two in July 2000); 34 
Airbus A330-300 and 6 A319 planes, 20 Boeing B757-200, two Boeing B747-400s with 
deliveries scheduled between 2002 and 2004 (all purchased in January 2001); and, 75 CRJ 
Series 2000LR aircraft (July 2001). By August 2001, Northwest's fleet of Airbus 319s has gone 
from zero to thirty in under two years (with anticipation of 74 by the end of 2002). At the same 
time, Northwest expanded and built new “WorldClub” lounges (inclusive of lavish dining 


facilities, elaborate kitchens, locker room and showers) at Tokyo’s Narita Airport (expansion, 
August 1998), the Twin Cities (new, late 2000) and Memphis International (new, February 
2001), the Tokyo lounge at a cost in excess of $50 million. 

Operating expenses taken together with net profitability over the decade after 1992 did not 
justify these expenditures (i.e., huge investments in productive machinery, the infrastructure to 
house and maintain it, terminals and venues for clientele consumption all entailed massive 
debt financing), and reproduced the classical condition of large capitals under conditions of 
fierce competition: Overcapacity and enormous investments in fixed plant and equipment 
were determinant for large airline capitals, even before the bottom fell out in September 2001 
as the Twin Towers in New York were destroyed, new security measures at all US (European, 
Japanese, Middle Eastern, etc.) airports were instituted, and passenger air travel nose dived 
sending the industry into a recession of its own. 

With the burden of debt service and against this background Northwest began to cut costs. 
First, on 15 September 2001, it reduced system-wide flights by twenty percent (20%) as a 
consequence of the decline in passenger demand on the heels of the events in New York 
days earlier. Then, on 21 September, the firm announced it would reduce staffing levels by 
some 10,000 employees in response to the same conditions. Volume picked up during the 
course of 2002, and many workers were called back, but war in Iraq “intervened” the following 
year. On 21 March 2003, Northwest once more undertook to reduce its flight schedule system- 
wide, this time by approximately twelve percent (12%), while at the same time removing 20 
aircraft from service. 

Then, in April 2003, Northwest announced that it would seek a minimum of $141 million in 
annual concessions from “its” workers as their contracts came due for re-negotiation in 2005, 
and $940 over a period of six years. (By 2005, the figure had jumped to $1.4 billion.). It was 
this decision that set the stage for the labor struggles that followed over the near two years. 


The Mechanics’ Strike 

Who were the mechanics? In the first place, they were highly skilled workers, not technicians, 
i.e., since of some of the aircraft in the Northwest fleet were still quite old, a mechanic still had 
to know in detail how a jet engine functions in the causal sense (both its theory and 
practically) as well as how the large array of electrical and electronic systems and 
components of the aircraft function individually and in relation to all other systems. In other 
words, he could not in all cases simply connect his computer to one onboard and run a 
diagnostic to discover a problem. In the second place, in a job where experience counted, the 
mechanics were experienced in their work. Those with the least seniority had been with 
Northwest for eighteen years. These considerations were fully internalized, and had a decided 
bearing of who the mechanics thought they were: that is, they were self-consciously an elite of 
highly skilled craftsmen. 

This further had enormous bearing on the entire situation at Northwest. For during the last 
contract negotiated in 1998, the mechanics as a group had been greatly dissatisfied with their 
union representation. The American Machinists Fraternal Association, AMFA, a small strictly 
craft organization, courted this dissatisfaction. The mechanics wanted a “professional” (i.e., a 
craft) union of their own, since they did not consider themselves part of the ground people at 
the airport, who, after all, were mere wage-earners without skill. In a bitter battle for union 
loyalty, the existing AFL union, the International Association of Machinists, IAM, was 
decertified... the Machinists claim the AMFA as a practice raided other unions to build itself... 
and the AMFA was certified as the officially (NLRB) sanctioned representative of Northwest's 


mechanics. At the moment of the strike the AMFA, with its national headquarters in New 
Hampshire, had 13 locals with Northwest members. 

So as spring 2005 rolled around, the mechanics with their, if not new then, untested union 
representation were the first that the Northwest bosses came to with demands for 
concessions. The AMFA declared it would not give ground, but then the contract “offer” was 
not just extremely harsh (Northwest demanded the right to outscore any and all work, a 
reduction in the workforce by 60%, and a 40% wage cut), but designed to force a strike, and 
from that point to destroy the union. Northwest set the table nicely: It had followed the internal 
union conflict closely, and chose to go to the mechanics first because chances were the 
mechanics, and especially the union leadership, would prefer to stand alone, and because a 
bosses’ victory would set a precedent and serve as a warning to the other unions. This was a 
gamble, since a unified union front would most likely have entailed the bosses’ defeat. But the 
gamble was unavoidable: Passenger traffic was still well below 2000 levels, by June 2005 
Northwest claimed to have loss $3 billion since 2001 ($458 million in the previous quarter), the 
debt repayment schedule was becoming more onerous, and bankruptcy without a struggle 
against workers to orient the court in restructuring (i.e., facing the prospects of dissolution) 
might not much longer be an option (especially if contract concessions could not be wrung) 
but a necessity. 

In August 2005, 4,400 airline mechanics at Northwest went out on strike... In the most 
intuitively immediate sense it was obvious that the unions, at this level even the unions mind 
you, could fight this, odds on successfully, if they stuck together. (Pilots alone, after all, had 
won a strike in 1998.) Never happened. Couldn't have. No one ever gave it a thought... Proud 
and self-certain in their craft superiority, the mechanics ignored the other airline unions, were 
indifferent to area unions and especially a relatively large working class component of the 
community. Instead, in their refusal to accept draconian cuts, they went it alone. The 
Minneapolis/St. Paul Trades Council, of course, verbally supported the strike. (This is the AFL- 
ClO, the reformist, Democratic Party oriented labor movement, which also supported Barack 
Obama in the national electoral circus, supported his health care reform, supports jingoist 
trade restrictions on capitalist competitors originating outside the US, etc., etc.); but then it 
mobilized no unions as unions to intervene, merely encouraging individual union members to 
join the mechanics on the picket lines. The Machinists are members of the Trades Councils in 
good standing, the AMFA had neither membership nor standing. In point of fact, no other 
unions at Northwest... surely not the baggage handlers who were (and are) represented by 
the Machinists, not the pilots or the flight attendants... and no other unions period... UPS 
Teamsters employed at the airport, UPS drivers (again Teamsters), flight attendants and pilots 
from other airlines even as individuals... honored the picket lines. 

It is a sad story. Four weeks into the strike, the massed pickets at the various gates to the 
airport disappeared as mechanics lost their enthusiasm. Six weeks into the strike, some 
mechanics were known to have crossed the picket lines, scabbed, while others, more 
principled, had begun looking for work elsewhere. Within eight weeks, Northwest had its own 
scabs, hired, trained and on the job. By November, the occasion mechanic who crossed the 
picket line (all the mechanics ever did was set up picket lines and hold a few rallies) had 
become a steady flow. Refusing to scab, many, resigning from the union, had already long 
ago packed their bags, so to speak, and found work (at reduced wages and benefits, some 
cases, at no benefits) elsewhere, in the Twin Cities and out of state. The first people to cross 
the line were the AFME leaders! In under four months, the AMFA capitulated. Men, single 
family wage earners with wives and children (almost all of them) and the most committed to 
the union, lost incomes, jobs and homes. By January 2007, there were twelve hundred 


mechanics at the Northwest hub here in the Twin Cities, eight hundred were scabs and 400 
were those who scabbed. Today (October 2010), there are roughly 850 mechanics at the once 
Northwest, now Delta facility in the Twin Cities. 

If a crushing defeat that would and did destroy livelihoods and the union as well was to be 
avoided, it was the AMFA that had to reach out to the other unions. The AMFA's position was 
suicidal. But, then, the other Northwest unions were little better... go it alone, get picked off... 
pursuing mutually assured suicidal. (Bobby DePace, IAM President, didn't think that there was 
at the time a lack of union solidarity at Northwest. His view was that AMFA was simply a rogue 
union.) The other unions claimed a sympathy strike would have sent the airline into 
bankruptcy. Well, just what did they think? That once openly confronting workers Northwest 
would not use the courts, the capitalist courts, to strip union workers of their wages and 
benefits? That there was not a long history of chapter 11 bankruptcy in the United States in 
which large capitals did just this? That, in fact, the destruction of the mechanics would have 
no effect on the baggage handlers or the flight attendants? There is a problem with unions 
here, and its not just the protection of bureaucratic power. It begins with the question of 
contract legalism, and a systemic cognitive inability to grasp what the state is. 

We reiterate: Long before the strike (in April 2003) Northwest signaled its intention to force 
draconian concessions from all “its” unions. By the time the mechanics’ strike ended, the 
baggage handlers were already in the process of giving up much of their benefits and taking a 
huge hit on their wages; and the flight attendants, who experienced wage cuts that averaged 
over 35%, were soon to follow the mechanics. But the mechanics were arrogant and 
subjectively certain that the bosses were abjectly depended upon their craft skills. The union 
didn’t have a clue about how to organize the strike, again certain that a handful of men on the 
picket lines as the strike wore on would be all that was required to bring the bosses to their 
senses. Instead of reaching out to the baggage handlers and to the flight attendants, the 
mechanics permitted Northwest to pursue their only possible winning strategy, that of picking 
off the unions one by one as the others sat by and watched. The mechanics really believed it 
made a difference to Northwest that the airline could not be run safely without them, and that, 
accordingly, planes would have to be grounded. It was clear the airline couldn't, but Northwest 
sure didn’t care one iota. (The only federal inspector with the integrity to report that Northwest 
was putting unsafe planes in the air after the strike began, 20 August 2005, was pulled by the 
FAA from Minneapolis-St. Paul and quietly reassigned elsewhere. The role and function of the 
capitalist state is clearly visible in this action.) 

One need not be committed to the Wobbly idea of “one big union” to grasp the significance of 
unity against capital, even in its most elementary setting, a single workplace. For the record, 
to my knowledge (and to the knowledge of my fellow ex-Northwest workers), ® the mechanics 
union never probed the other Northwest unions about the possibilities of joint action. 


Interlude 

During the strike (in September), Northwest declared bankruptcy both to relieve itself of the 
debt pressure (to “financially restructure”) and in order to use the leverage of the courts 
against the other unions. At this point, Northwest reckoned that against the pilots and the 
other two big unions, they might really have to close the doors in the event of a prolonged 
strike. Better to go through bankruptcy and the loss of investor confidence that might entail... 

The pilots were next. That spring (2005) the pilots settled pretty much on the basis of a 
straight salary cut. It was to the tune of twenty-three and half percent (23.5%). This was on top 


*’Three mechanics, all with well over twenty years with Northwest (one with thirty two) and all three refusing to scab 
on the strike, left the airlines and were hired on after January 2006 as bus drivers where | work. 


of the recent nineteen percent (19%) they had already given up. (Everyone gave up a big 
chunk of income in the immediate aftermath of the events in September 2001. Maybe it was 
their sham patriotism.) 

The Machinists had, after the fight with the AMFA in 1998, retained the rump of their 
organization, some 14,000 workers. They were the ground workers, baggage handlers, claims 
people, etc.; and, following the pilots, they were the next union Northwest took aim at. The 
IAM was scared, ready to do a deal, and only one of its component groups, the baggage 
handlers, balked. After the court threatened to allow Northwest to impose its own terms, 
everybody signed on... 


The Flight Attendants 
With the New York bankruptcy court judge having set a date after which he would impose a 
settlement, on 1 March 2006 the flight attendants’ union reached an agreement with 
Northwest. In the ratification that followed, the attendants rejected the contract by a 4-1 
margin (eighty percent against). They also fired, so to speak, their union — the Professional 
Flight Attendants Union (yes, another “professional” union) and voted in an AFL union, the 
Association of Flight Attendants. Now, here is one of the real functions of today’s union: Given 
that the unions are historically constructed to and aim at gaining the best deal for labor on the 
terrain of capital, they have become experts in contract negotiations. And that’s why they were 
voted in. The AFA negotiators were, in fact, able to ameliorate some of the worse features of 
the previously rejected contract, restoring in a very restricted manner some benefits. The new 
union leadership (new, in this bargaining unit) and the company were happy. Apparently, a few 
of the attendants were not. 
The attendants were told they must bear a relatively much heavier burden than the other 
union members. (What, maybe the baggage handlers cuts were not deep enough?) The flight 
attendants made between $19,000 and $45,000 annually plus benefits. The cuts ran from 
thirty to forty percent (30%-40%, more like 40%). My wife had spoken with two attendants 
who've been with Northwest for thirty years (and more) and were asked to take thirty-seven 
and thirty-nine percent cuts, respectively. Both have had to sell their homes ... We're taking 
modest homes, $250,000 range in 2006 (maybe $207,000 today)... because, after years of 
saving for a down payment, with the cuts they could no loner afford to make the monthly 
mortgage payments. 
On the evening 31 July 2006, the ratification vote results were made public. Fifty-five percent 
(55%) of the voting attendants rejected the contract. So what did the new union leadership 
do? They threatened Northwest with something they called “chaos.” It's acronym for a system 
of selective job actions, unannounced and localized, ostensibly designed to inflict maximal 
disruption on the whole system of flights with minimal effort (say, a picket accompanied by a 
sick-out at, for example, Duluth, Memphis, Detroit or Minneapolis-St. Paul). The union leaders 
stuck out their chests and gave Northwest fifteen days warning. 
The bankruptcy judge (Allan Gropper) had already authorized Northwest to impose unilateral 
cuts based on the first, rejected contract. Following release of the ratification results, 
Northwest said it intended to do so. Further, the airline took the union back to the bankruptcy 
court to get an injunction to forbid a strike. The union argued the Railway Labor Act was 
inapplicable, since the contract had been dissolved with the unilateral imposition of cuts. It 
didn’t make any difference to the bankruptcy judge ... you would think someone would have 
by this time see these are capital's courts ... and when the injunction came down, the union, 
backed down with no resistance and pushed for a return to the bargaining table. 


There was a problem here, though. There were roughly 9,700 flight attendants, but mere 
5,900 voted. Those 3,800 non-voters already spoke to mass demoralization. Still the 3,266 
who rejected the second contract suggested there were still a lot of people who wanted to 
fight. Looking at the results of the mechanics strike, and opting for the “chaos” strategy 
already suggested a manner, properly utilized, of fighting that could very quickly move beyond 
union control, and one which would have also been beyond the cops to effectively breakup. 
(Recall that if you can halt a third to half flights out of a major hub at peak morning hours, 
you've upset the entire system of flights for the airline for that day, and for a couple days to 
follow.) On this specific terrain, hit and run tactics or if you like workers’ “guerilla warfare” 
could do a lot of damage in a very short time. 

Northwest was real confident, and had proven itself a hard nut to crack. But its management 
(and its major stockholders) definitely did not want the firm to sink either. It might, under the 
conditions suggested here, have been willing to pull back on the depth of some of the cuts it 
was intent upon imposing. 

At this moment, had the flight attendants been able to see their way to a real fight, the odds 
were better than fifty-fifty they would prevail. But that was a risk, and that risk required a fight. 
Was there a fight? And what was the alternative? That much was clear: It was the court 
sanctioned cuts Northwest had already imposed. 

But one thing was certain, and it was a conviction shared by both the bosses and the union 
chiefs: In an industry where overcapacity is magnified by the problems stemming from 
massive amounts of existing plant and equipment that bore, further, a very heavy debt 
structure, no one expected workers to win anything. 

On 12 August 2006, the British party in power, no doubt at the behest of its American 
counterparts (bringing the full force of the spectacle to bear on the situation), declared it had 
apprehended nearly two dozen suspects engaged in an alleged conspiracy to destroy airlines 
in flight over the Atlantic. For its part, the leadership of the flight attendants union met (in what, 
an emergency session?) and decided on a ten-day postponement of the starting date of a 
threatened strike. This action was taken by the Airline Flight Attendants leadership at the 
national level, its executive council, and not the leadership of the local bargaining unit. 
Wouldn't want any hesitation here, any divided opinions on the proper course of action. No. 
Spectacularly mystified, the proper course of action was to immediately announce the union's 
jingoist commitment to the state and its struggle against its evil enemies. And there was no 
need to rush matters, after all, “This is about safety and security — that’s what we do,” as 
Mollie Reily, interim president of the AFA bargaining unit at Northwest, proclaimed. 

The postponement provided union leaders with the opportunity to piously hope the bankruptcy 
judge would bail them out, declare the threatened strike legal. At that moment, on contract 
legalist assumptions and with an eye to maintaining bureaucratic power in the union(s), 
maybe he might (not likely). Even if it had occurred (it didn’t), it could have only have come at 
great cost to the self-activity and independence of the flight attendants as workers. 

Another thing was certain. The union bureaucrats had clearly shown they had positioned 
themselves well to keep a very tight rein on any job actions that might develop during the 
course of a strike. But it was not just the union bureaucrats, their material and ideal interests, 
interests in power, status and incomes, all of which depend on the dues check-off, a 
institutional feature of labor-capital relations that is the basis of union autonomy vis-a-vis the 
membership: In situations likes these, the contradictory character of unions as unions... their 
structure and organization aimed at the pursuit of the best deal for labor on the terrain of 
capital and their determination to keep struggles within capitalism... comes more and more to 
the fore, and, in specific situations like these, workers are more and more compelled to move 


beyond the union (even if only temporarily) to enforce their interests and satisfy their needs. In 
generalized situations like these, that is, the more the dynamics of the system of social 
relations, capitalism, assert themselves, as in moments of crisis, the more workers are 
confronted with the necessity of going beyond unions altogether, to create new organizational 
forms of struggle, either that or be pushed back to the ground, driven down to the last ditch or, 
in a different language, pushed down to a level far below reproductive costs. Yet, in all this, 
workers themselves are riveted by contradiction, union workers by a contract legalistic 
awareness, by visceral commitments to state and nation, while being impelled to directly 
confront the limits of a self-defense that does not directly impinge on the movement and logic 
of capital... 

On 18 August 2006, a little less than a week after the AFA leadership “postponed” a 
threatened strike action by flight attendants against Northwest Airlines, and nearly three 
weeks after union members rejected the second contract negotiated by its (second) union 
negotiators, Alan Gropper, the New York bankruptcy court judge ruled on Northwest's 
challenge to the legality of a threatened strike by the attendants. 

In his ruling, Gropper refused to issue an injunction against the proposed strike, stating that he 
lacked the jurisdiction to stop it. The judge opined that the Norris-LaGuardia Act deprived him 
of the jurisdictional authority that would allow him to ban a strike. This decision certainly did 
not mean that an injunction would not be issued. Northwest, prepared as always, immediately 
filed an appeal with the US District Court for the Southern District of New York in order to 
reinstate a strike ban. 

While we, quite frankly, were surprised by the decision as it stood at this point, the legal 
“struggle” was clearly not over, and the decision surely was not an occasion for celebration. 
But celebrate the union leadership and many members did: It was abject, as union members 
acted as if delivered (as in “saved” or “redeemed’). 

Though the union members and their leaders had temporarily avoided the bullet, and, so 
much the worse for the flight attendants, the dynamics in the development of a class 
awareness had been transformed, and changed in a wholly negative manner: The decision, 
and in particular the response to it by labor’s side, affirmed the bureaucrats’ consolidation of 
their control over the union rank and file; this response affirmed, too, the legal system, i.e., the 
state as arbitrator of labor’s struggles against capital; and, in the face of a spectacularly 
manipulated scare, it tacitly affirmed the bureaucrats’ chauvinistic option for the “nation” and 
its “security” (i.e., national security, ie., the state) over workers’ absolute need for an 
independent course in conducting their struggles. 

The regression in the objectively possible development of consciousness no doubt saved the 
flight attendants the anguish of facing off against a powerful capital essentially alone. But it 
has guaranteed that our side was not even imperceptibly making a move against capital. 

So at this moment it appeared (and judging by its hesitation, to the court also) that it, the 
court, did not want to rule on the law and its applicability (since it was clear that the “law” is 
unambiguous), nor, obviously, did it want to provoke a strike that might finish Northwest: The 
US District Court may have decided to just let the matter lie in the hope that NWA’s 
management would have the good sense to follow the advice being offered by “analysts” in 
the bourgeois media, go back to the negotiating table. Northwest had scab attendants waiting 
in the wings, trained and ready to go... but to no avail: The announced union strategy of a hit 
and run strike had rendered the employment of scabs useless. Northwest has been forced to 
rely on a favorable legal outcome, one that would also save it from a fight on the ground with 
the attendants. And the union has obligated the bosses by waiting on a “legal” ruling. 


On 26 August 2006, to no one’s surprise and certainly not ours, Victor Marrero, US District 
Judge for the Southern District of New York, “temporally” banned Northwest flight attendants 
from striking the carrier. 

Exactly, then, who pray tell was surprised? Not the union chiefs, at least the way they told it: 
The temporally hiatus gave them more time to prepare the membership for the strike that they, 
subjectively certain they would have the force of law on their side, declaimed would come. 
Well, in a formal manner, they were correct. It is patently obvious that labor law going back to 
the Wagner Act (1935) permitted the strike. And the bosses and their state recognized it also. 
First, there was the court itself with Marrero speaking of “complicated” legal issues that, 
should there be no possibility of further negotiations, he would be forced to rule on in a case at 
a date which, he had let it be know, would be difficult to anticipate. In the interim (and delays, 
indeterminate future dates, and interims were what this was largely about), he gave Northwest 
and the AFA until the following Wednesday, 30 August, to inform him whether further “fruitful 
talks” were “possible.” Second, the employers’ organizations, the Air Transport Association of 
America and the Airline Industrial Relations Conference together representing more than 
twenty US airlines, and lawyers for the Justice Department, all groups presenting amicus 
briefs, had largely argued a work stoppage would disrupt transportation and hurt the 
“economy.” Did that sound like a legal argument? ...Then, there was Northwest itself, which 
had no attention of negotiating at that point (i.e., while indications were that there was still real 
resistance among the flight attendants that could best be broken by demoralization, by 
dragging on legal proceedings), since it, having in fact done so, had already been granted the 
“legal right” to impose their own terms (more draconian than the onerous terms that the 
attendants rejected in two previous contract ratification votes)... 

In a real, material sense, though the union leaders were dead wrong. With the big employers 
in the industry in the persons of the bosses’ groups standing shoulder to shoulder with 
Northwest, confronting two faces of the state (the judiciary and that agency housing the 
executive's top cop) designed to discipline labor, and with Northwest content to draw out the 
process as long as it took... as long as it took to allow the anger of working under a contract 
the attendants rejected and the frustration of doing nothing (while there was enough unity to 
do something effective) to lead to the inevitable demoralization a long legal “struggle” 
entailed ... as long as it took to reenter “negotiations” that a completely demoralized and 
atomized workforce would accept... given all this, the union was, as might be expected, 
playing by the bosses’ rules, when those rules are so clearly inimical to the life prospects of its 
membership. 

Why did the union, its leadership, its stewards, pursue this course? For the same reasons 
unions have under similar, desperate conditions pursued similar courses in the past: It knows 
no other way to fight, and is far more afraid of unleashing its members that being crushed by 
the bosses. This way, though the members are battered, defeated, with the life nearly 
squeezed out of them, the union sustains itself, the leadership is still king of its little shit pile, 
no matter the cost to the workers. That, of course, is the perspective of Power... 

So what about the membership? 

First, the union leadership managed quite well to keep “its” membership in line. Even in these 
truly dire conditions, no rank and file opposition emerged (straining from within to go beyond 
it)in or outside, the union. Second, most if not all attendants genuinely did not see the role of 
the state in these events (nor, very clearheadedly, that of the union. After all, they brought in 
the AFL-CIO’s AFA to... negotiate a better contract.) All of them (for example, among the 
mechanics | found just one single exception) were loyal Democratic party unionists, and yet 


while they would feel some discomfort in conducting a strike that might hurt the Democrats, 
they, unlike their union leaders, would not hesitate to do so. That’s not the point, though. 

The two political parties are, in every sense but its Constitutional embodiment, a formal part of 
the state. Tied ideologically, by personnel and personal commitments, and by aspirations, the 
AFL-CIO is informally so... There are, of course, unions that are transparently institutions of 
capital and openly operate as such. The SEIU, in particular its national organization, functions 
in this manner, effectively little different from cops, prosecutors and warders...°° This at any 
rate, then, suggests one sense in which union flight attendants were incapable of grasping the 
role of the state (and, accordingly, the need for an independent course of action in principle 
and, here, when it was still possible, for tearing up the injunction while Northwest, the 
employers’ groups and the state would all have been unable to make it stick), not to mention 
that, of course, that ideologically the unions are part and partial of capitalism... 

On 15 September 2006, Judge Victor Marrero, presiding over the US District Court for 
Southern New York, granted Northwest Airlines a preliminary injunction (Superceding his 
previous temporary ban) against airline flight attendants. The case was remanded back to the 
bankruptcy court of Judge Alan Gropper, wherein Northwest would argue for a permanent 
injunction. 

Three features of the ruling might be noted. 

First, Marrero did not rule on the legality of the case or, rather, he did effectively do so ina 
backhanded way: His decision was based on the potential outcome of a strike, the alleged 
irreparable damage it might cause to Northwest which, as a consequence, might be forced to 
liquidate. What was new here was not, of course, the assertion of the primacy of the spectral 
“personality” of a capitalist firm over the needs of actual, living and breathing personalities, 
those of the workers. Instead, it was an end around the “law”: Marrero set aside the Railway 
Labor Act and the Norris-LaGuardia Act (1932) on the basis of which, as bourgeois 
commentators (in the press media spectacle) soon thereafter openly admitted, the union and 
“its” workers “should” have prevailed. 

With other capitalist firms in the airlines industry, the financial “community” and the state (in 
the agency of the “Justice” Department) carefully following the decision, Marrero asserted the 
primacy of capital against bourgeois law (in those rare cases where they come into conflict), 
utilizing the venue of the bankruptcy court as a special instance where this type of legal 
“irregularity” (our term), it was argued, could be justified. 

(Yes, to be sure, in the interests of the outward appearance of universality, bourgeois legality, 
On rare occasions incorporates, in the most partial, one-sided and minimalistic manner, the 
interests of the oppressed and exploited.) 


*°See, e.g., Loren Goldner, “The Demise of Andy Stern and the Question of Unions in Contemporary Capitalism,” 
Insurgent Notes, 2, October 2010. The case in point is the destruction of the California-based United Healthcare 
Workers — West (UHW). For this, Cal Winslow, Labor's Civil War in California (Oakland, 2010). 

5°There is another deeper sense. 

Materially unequal to their social betters (the bosses, their managers, the well-to-do businessmen who are the core of 
Northwest's actual flyers) in income and the accoutrements of the good life (home, cars, etc.), lacking the formal 
training (education) and with effectively diminished life prospects relative to those social betters, lacking the social 
polish (in speech and culture) of the same, the only terrain on which they and their betters are equal is “political” in the 
narrowest sense: Their vote counts no more than ours (well, not really). It is the recognition that in law there is, 
allegedly, formal equality, which underpins the confusion of the “nation” with the state, and accounts for the rabid 
chauvinism of most American workers. This has, of course, historically been far more the perspective of “white” 
workers or those who eventually became “white” (e.g., the Irish, southeastern Europeans). It is the reason why 
workers parade their jingoistic support for genocidal wars abroad; why, relative to their urban counterparts, so many 
rural, poor working class white males volunteered to fight in Iraq. 


Second, in so doing Marrero, set a precedent that can and will be invoked every time the 
situation recurs. And, it is bound to occur in a society and world beset by industries of national 
import in which overcapacity is the norm. 

Third, Marrero did what the union was unwilling, nay, unable, to do: Openly, explicitly for 
everyone to see, he drew the class line: To one side, capital in the legal “persons” of 
Northwest and the airline industry organizations, the court, just visible behind it (and 
subsuming it) the state, and, caught with its pants down, the union; to the other, the mass of 
workers. 

(Actually they, these workers, are already split: Materiality integrated, marginally speaking, by 
previous incomes, benefits, homes, and accoutrements; socially integrated by a “white” 
identity; and ideationally integrated by awareness, behavior, and aspirations to a “middle 
class” existence, heir entire previous formation speaks to the social fact that these workers 
are in society; yet, with novel, degraded prospects, they are no longer of society.) 

The union chiefs were stunned, shocked, and having momentarily recovered from their daze, 
angrily pledged more meaningless court battles (i.e., an appeal to the US Court of Appeals, 
which was not heard), and even more meaningless battle cries, e.g., “this struggle is not 
finished.” But, having fully fulfilled their task in the objective sense (i.e., secured all the 
necessary conditions for total worker demoralization), they were finished, their work had been 
completed. 

In the flight attendants negotiations at Northwest, in which the new AFL union people 
subverted the strike (though mandated by membership vote, it was never called) by a 
pursuing dilatory tactic that reprehensibly, nay criminally, left the attendants to the mercy of 
the bourgeois courts (a bankruptcy court), the attendants were savaged. The upshot was 
demoralization on a grand scale: No later than three months after the contract had expired 
and the dispute began, less than 6,000 of an original 9,700 flight attendants were union 
members: Most of them were so disheartened, angry and frustrated they voted all over again 
with their feet and left the union. Many more were simply forced to seek work elsewhere, since 
the terms of the new court imposed contract were so onerous that they could no longer make 
a living at Northwest. In far more explosive and recent situations, the long series of one-day 
strikes in Greece over the last year (2009-2010), and even more recently in Spain, these 
points have been make all over again. 

In each and all cases, it is a question of the role and function of unions under capitalism today. 
In these really explosive situations in which firms (Subject immediately and directly to the 
dynamics of capitalist development) are under the greatest stress, it is patently clear where 
the class line is drawn and to which side unions as unions stand. 


Part Ill 
Twin Cities Nurses’ Strike, June-July 2010 

On 31 May 2010, the contract between 12,000 organized nurses and several large hospital 
capitals expired. Beginning in late March in the run-up to this expiration date, the two parties 
entered into negotiations. 

Who are the hospitals systems? All based in the Twin Cities, and they include North Memorial 
Health Care, HealthEast Care System, Park Nicollet Methodist Hospital, Children’s Hospitals 
and Clinics of Minnesota, Fairview Health Services, and, by far and away the largest, Allina 
Hospitals and Clinics. These hospital system capitals own fourteen regional hospital systems 
that include hospitals, outpatient clinics and other auxiliary services, and account for about 
seventy percent of all medical facilities in the Twin Cities. 


Who are the nurses? They are all the better-trained, more skilled registered nurses (RNs). 
They work throughout the hospital systems and are formally organized, represented by the 
Minnesota Nurses Association (MNA), an AFL-CIO union. 
After several weeks of bargaining that went nowhere, the nurses voted 19 May against 
ratification of the hospital capitals’ offer and authorized a strike. At the same time, the MNA 
launched a media campaign to garner community support. 


The Issues 
A whole complex of issues were inadequately summarized in the term “staffing ratios,” 
pension plan and wages. Staffing was primary. Briefly consider those issues in more detail. 
From the get-go, no one, not the union, not the hospital capitals, mentioned wages. (That 
included the nurses | spoke with on the one-day picket lines who never mentioned wages but 
were adamant about staffing.) 
The pension plan was (and remains) a defined benefited plan. (Its current shape was the 
centerpiece of the 1984 strike victory.) The employers wanted to cut their contribution by a 
1/3. 
Then there were staffing ratios. The union stated over and over again openly, publicly, from 
the very outset of negotiations in late March that the nurses require ratios, maximums per care 
unit, written into the contract. But for the nurses themselves this issue is far more complex. 
You work in pediatric intense care, in a burn center or in an oncology-hematology care unit, 
and you don’t know from day to day whether there’s going to be a modicum of staff present or 
everything is going to be crazy. Meanwhile, in ER, the emergency room unit, there’s far more 
nurses than you can shake a stick at. So the union solution was a maximum ratio of nurse to 
patient. The bosses, on the other hand, had a maximum too, their maximum program that they 
wanted to shove down the nurses’ throats. No ratios. (The “thinking,” i.e., calculation went 
something like this: Well, in practice maybe we'll get it up to ten to one. They, the nurses, say 
four to one, that’s absurd. There are considerations, you know, the cost per unit product, i.e., 
patient, patient turnover times. If we can’t make ‘em more efficient with work rules, well, best 
to force them to work harder by handling a patient load increase.). Not just no formalized 
ratios, but the hospital bosses wanted to be able to shift nurses from one care unit to another, 
and to send people home if the patient volume, as they say, is low, and they wanted to do this 
without a regard to training and experience. (Capital is indifferent to content: You know, a 
nurse is a nurse is a nurse.) 


The Strike, | 

Three days before the contract expired (28 May), after hesitation feigned or otherwise, the 
MNA accepted (as the hospital capitals already did) non-binding federal mediation and with it 
a mandatory 10-day “cooling off’ period. On 1 June and again on 4 June, union and hospital 
negotiators sat down in separate rooms at undisclosed locations while five mediators ran back 
and forth between them. Neither side budged and no further talks were scheduled. 

The negotiations had the virtue of laying out fairly clearly and in greater detail what was 
immediately at stake in the relations between the hospital capitals and the nurses. The 
employers wanted a large-scale reduction in their contribution to a defined pension plan that 
has been in place since 1962 (a reduction of a third to 1968 levels). Staffing levels had been 
hard hit by economic contraction, and the hospital capital wanted to formalize these changes: 
They require “flexibility” in staffing the floors and various care units (critical, cardiology, 
maternity, etc.), and insisted it is necessary to vastly increase workloads (from 4 to as many 
as 10 patients per nurse), ostensibly to hold down patient costs... This, for them, was the 


crucial issue... The nurses desired specific nurse to patient ratios, and the union wanted not 
just the ratios but maximums written into the contract for each specific type of work and care 
unit. Nurses top out at $38.00 an hour, and at least in these negotiations wage rates were 
definitely not an issue. 

The six different hospitals capitals had a joint negotiation committee, a single public 
spokesperson, but no real formal organization. Though some of the hospitals and clinics they 
own compete, most of them are specialized enough with reputations to match that they do not 
go head to head on a daily basis (e.g., the United and Children’s Hospitals group is well know 
for cardiac and children’s care). The point is that they have been hugely profitable over the 
years, and capitalist competition is not hurting any of them. Not publicly discussed, their main 
concern has been the enormous investments in fixed capital (specialized medical machinery, 
hospital and clinic as physical structures, office buildings, etc.) against the backdrop of the 
downturn which has reduced their client “volume” and made their per patient care more costly. 
But since (whether rightly or no) they see that situation as cyclical, for them the strike was, as 
already indicated, a real opportunity to permanently reduce costs of patient care, and to 
achieve more control over “their” labor. 

The Minnesota Nurses associates is part of the AFL-CIO National Nurses United, having left 
the American Nurses Association in October 2008, citing the latter's abandonment of a labor 
oriented organization as it moved toward a professional trade association. But, unlike the 
Northwest mechanics, the MNA is not merely a craft union, and not just because it has 12,000 
members. The nurses have never been paper tigers, at least not historically. First, they have 
fought two major class battles, one in 1984 and the other in 2001. The latter was more or less 
a stalemate, but the former involving 6,000 nurses... in what was, locally, an epic 35-day long 
strike... was, and remained until June 2010, the largest RN strike in United States history. And 
the nurses won, got the contract that the hospitals were now demanding be scrapped in total. 
You can see from the numbers... 6,000 nurses in 1984, 12,000 today... the growth and the 
productive and political significance of medical services in the US as the overall population 
ages. Significantly, the union is not largely composed of career bureaucrats and lawyers: A 
small core of the union personnel went through the 1984 strike in their youth. Second, while 
the vast majority of the nurses personally preferred the Obama’s Democratic party of capital, 
organizationally the MNA has not, unlike so many other Twin Cities AFL-CIO locals, identified 
themselves with the DFL (Democratic Farmer-Labor party, a once unique constellation that 
itself was a longer term product of the 1934 general strike). Instead, they relied on their 
resources, on self-mobilization, and on the solidarity amongst themselves, then on taking their 
case to the community. On 8 June, for example, the MNA held a press conference in which it 
laid out the specific areas of understaffing at regional hospitals, in what was an embarrassing 
moment for the hospital capitals. 

So on 6 May and again on 12 May, the MNA held informational mass pickets at different area 
hospitals, one in St. Paul and the other in Minneapolis on each day. On 19 May, the nurses 
voted to authorize a strike. Of 12,000, some 9,000 voted and in excess of 90% of them voted 
against the contract “offer” and to strike if necessary. 


Strike Strategy 
The union strategy was strong only in respect to the manner in which union leaders cultivated 
community support (i.e., neutralized opposition, especially as it might have emanated from the 
media spectacle). This is important: During the course of the strike, there was never active 
support from outside the hospital milieux themselves. | was at several locales on respective 


picket lines, and even at the biggest (United in St. Paul), | was the only non-nurse on the line. 
Where there was support it was exhibited by a driver who, as she drove by, honked her horn. 
Oftentimes in strikes today, say as opposed to the heyday of the IWW, support is by and large 
passive, i.e., other workers in the community think the strike is justified, but that sentiment is 
as far as it goes. That may change, but conditions of work and life will have to get much worse 
before it does. 

In cases of indifference to strikes, what is important is to insure that at worse there is 
neutrality, that the indifference is not translated into active opposition. 

In other regards the union strategy was weak, and in one, perhaps the most important case 
idiotic: The union publicly announced its main tactic in the face of all-out scabbing effort. A 
one-day strike, both as a show of force to bring the hospitals back to the negotiating table... 
least we forget the MNA is a union and it operates solely with the framework of capitalist social 
relations... and to make it financially impractical for both scabs to seek employment here and 
for the hospitals companies to hire them. Not only did the union announce the tactic publicly, it 
provided the day and times, 7 am 10 June until 7 am 11 June (that is, immediately following 
the federal mandated 10-day cooling off period). Idiotic, yes, and had the union not foregone 
its chance to escape without a real struggle (by pushing hard for a “compromise” and 
accepting an upgraded “best offer” in the negotiations), the public announcement would have 
amounted to open sabotage of our side. As it is, the announcement and the strategy of which 
it was part put nurses at risk... 

It was, mind you, never a question of those leaders planning to mobilize upwards of 10,000 
members for the one day strike while keeping the time and day “secret”: It was not a question 
of “secrets,” merely one of retaining the initiative, preparing the nurses for an “open ended 
strike” so-called, getting them mobilized, and then striking on short notice, and in striking 
bringing all their forces to bear on the situation. 

The real issue regarding union strike strategy... and this is the cul-de-sac a one-day strike 
Opened onto... was the question of whether the nurses would be forced to face the prospects 
of a prolonged struggle of attrition that depleted their resources... Well, yes, it might be 
argued that there was never the intent of deepening an open class confrontation, but in stating 
this union sycophants let the cat out of the bag, because, given the union’s overwhelming 
desire to get back to the bargaining table, the suspicion, confirmed by the outcome, dawns 
that the strike so-called could only end without resolving the major issue, a failure 
masquerading under the guise of successful negotiations that prevented concessions: The 
contract that was negotiated and eventually approved failed to address the issue over which 
the struggle was waged in the first place, that of staffing on the floors and in the various care 
units. Instead it accepted the concept of joint worker-management committee to “examine” 
issues, a proposal that the nurses’ union had condemned not ten days earlier as a retreat to a 
practice that had been entirely discredited in the past twelve months. In not confronting these 
issues here and now, in 2013, those same issues will be front and center in contract 
negotiations; but, unresolved, with three years of de facto management control of staffing the 
nurses’ union will not be able to “finesse” the issue: Either this de facto control will be ratified 
de jure in a new contract or the nurses will impose their will on the bosses. The unresolved 
conflict creates the future necessity of a real fight. 

There are those who balk at the prospects of a real fight, the idea that, having the social 
power and the unanimity among nurses over the staffing issues, they can and should play 
hardball with the bosses, win and crush them, the more the better. (I have had responses to 
the original version of this piece to this effect.) There was, indeed, a good deal of fear and 
anxiety over the prospects of a lengthy strike. 


..While the one-day strike was, no doubt, the union version of arm-twisting, the vast 
overwhelming majority of nurses felt they were fighting a purely defensive battle and preferred 
not to have to strike. The year 2010 is not 1984, and not merely in the obvious chronological 
sense: Though in 1984 the synchronization of the world economy was not absent, the United 
States remained its engine of growth, a national centre that would lift the entire capitalist world 
out of recession. And, after 2 14 years of the worst post-war recession (one engineered by 
Paul Volcker at the Federal Reserve to take the sting out of annual inflation rate running at 
roughly 18%, i.e., to consolidate the neo-Right hold on the state embodied by Reagan's 
ascendancy and to take the wind out of the sails of the reformist labor “movement” which in 
class terms was the only beneficiary of that inflation), expansion was in full swing and had 
been so for nearly a year when the nurses struck in 1984. The sense of things was quite 
different then, many of those nurses were married with husbands called back, many working 
overtime, employed in the building trades, in union jobs as electricians, plumbers and 
carpenters in construction, as machinists and autoworkers, all of whom know that in that 
economic climate they could shoulder a strike. In 2010, two years into the steepest decline 
and contraction in living memory (since the thirties of the last century), the economic 
atmosphere was quite different, many of the nurses are single with or without children and had 
no other income to fall back on, the sense of foreboding, of possible calamitous events in the 
case of a long drawn out strike, weighed heavily on them. It is this sense that had to be dealt 
with, the union leaders did not (and could not) broach, and that will become increasing 
important to deal with in 2013... 

The point was and is to argue that hitting the hospital capitals hard, overwhelming them by 
shutting them down tight... was the best way of avoiding just such a prolonged strike, and 
dramatically enhanced the chances of success, albeit limited (i.e., limited by the fact that 
capital still exists, that tomorrow and every day thereafter nurses will return to work and in 
countless minor ways the class struggle will be fought out in the various care units). | suspect 
this way of thinking is entirely foreign and perhaps unintelligible to those who merely make a 
pretense of desiring the abolition of capital, primarily because they just cannot bring 
themselves to see class struggle in the practical sense as war... But in a human struggle of 
any sort, the advantage always lies with the side that takes the other by surprise, strikes with 
alacrity, retains the initiative and once it achieves the offensive stays on it until the opposition 
is crushed. 

Now one can regurgitate the pap that the union leaders put forth, assert, in other words, that 
the one-day strike served multiple purposes. First, it was hoped that employers would 
“flinch”... They didn’t, and the union did. No matter, from this point of view one will, in the face 
of all evidentially grounded argument, to the contrary continue to insist, like the mechanics’ 
union, on half-measures, a piecemeal approach that virtually guaranteed, and guarantees, 
defeat. In this case, the bosses won on the decisive issue, staffing... Second, union 
sycophants believe it would take that one-day strike to get the memberships and its 
supporters... where? on the streets?... more fired up. A 90%+ vote in favor of the strike in the 
first place indicates that the nurses were plenty “fired up,” i.e., outraged by the employers (the 
refusal to discuss staffing issues, their attempt at takebacks, failure to “negotiate in good 
faith,” etc.) and willing to hazard a strike. Third, a one-day strike would be costly to the 
employers, and further provide opportunity for nurses to convince those who weren't 
“onboard” to get on the train. This is merely a facile, transparent ex post facto rationalization of 
union behavior, again, with a strike vote of in excess of 90% in favor of striking, there was no 
need to fight for unity and solidarity, it was already present; and as for the additional costs 
incurred by the bosses in transporting and housing scabs for a single day, we would expect 


that anyone willing to argue this reformist swill and garbage would not understand that, first, in 
an “industry” that has actually grown, and grown hugely, over thirty years of downsizing and 
economic restructuring, that, in the face of lose of control on the ground, employers, fully 
understanding their “industry” has a secure, profitable future, would not spare any expense to 
prevent a crucial defeat at the “point of production,” that is, in the care units and hospital 
floors. 

Indeed, from a reformist union perspective the one-day strike ostensibly served these three 
purposes. 

But in the objective, social and historical sense (i.e., in relation to the reproduction of capital 
and its institutional requirements), the use of one-day strikes by unions serve only one 
purpose, a purpose which union leaders are more or less, often more than less, conscious of. 
That purpose is to diffuse militancy, to make sure that the union stays in control of the strike 
and the membership, and, above all, in diffusing militancy to insure that “struggle” is 
conducted strictly on the terrain of capital, that class confrontations do not devolve into an 
open challenge to capital, pushing the union leaders aside in the process. 


The Strike, II 
After 1 June, the nurses worked without a contract. The demonstration event, the one-day 
strike, occurred 10 June, a Thursday. On Tuesday, 15 June the union leaders and the hospital 
negotiating committee returned to the bargaining table. (For four days, union officials 
bellyached in the television and to the print medias that they were “disappointed” that the 
hospitals weren't returning, hadn't or didn’t return over the weekend.) 
So two days later, Thursday 17 June, union officials sat down to talk with the hospitals’ 
negotiators. As on the previous Tuesday, nothing came of the talks (presided over by a federal 
mediator and his team), nada. Both sides stuck to their positions at the center of which were 
staffing issues. No new talks were scheduled. The union personnel decided, as they saw it, to 
ratchet up the pressure on the employers by calling for another strike vote. Another strike 
vote? What was wrong with the first one? 
On Monday 21 June, that second strike vote was taken, one ostensibly to poll the membership 
to gauge whether the nurses were really willing to walk for as long as it took. (The union 
leadership conceived a strike passively, man and walk a picket line, and what? Hope?) Had 
that resolve weakened? Nope. Not a chance. The returns showed they were willing indeed. 
Instead, of the 90%+ in favor the first time (which was not explicitly called as a one-day strike, 
and indicated right then and there where the nurses stood), this time 87% voted in favor. No 
figures on the number of the 12,000 member union that voted were given, but since these 
figures were not provided, you can bet there were just as many (9,200) as the first time, for if 
there wasn’t you can also bet the local bourgeoisie would have crowed in their various media 
venues how demoralization was setting in. 
Talk of an “indefinite” strike increased dramatically... The union leadership did nothing to allay 
the nurses’ fears of the greatest danger, a prolonged struggle because it was, of course, 
unwilling to engage in sharp class struggle... The hospitals offered to go back to the table, if 
the union promised not to strike before 31 July (the better to recruit a scab labor force). The 
union leaders would have been even bigger idiots, showing their hand to the whole world, if 
they had agreed. No deal. The federal mediator intervened and both sides were back at the 
negotiating table (different tables, the mediators ferry between hotels rooms in an undisclosed 
location). Armed with this overwhelming support, the union refused to budge on the key issue. 
This was Wednesday, 23 June. No new negotiations were scheduled. What to do? On 27 
June, the union provided the hospital capitals notice that the nurses would walk in 10 days. 


Again, the federal mediator intervened. Both parties reappeared at their separate negotiating 
tables on 29 June, a Tuesday. This time there was a little give on both sides. But when the 
hospitals proposed to “resolve” the staffing issue by reestablishing a large committee made up 
of both sides to review the questions and problems involved, the union personnel screamed 
this, at the state legislature’s behest, had been set up last year, had worked through “the 
issues” and, having collapsed, had failed miserably. Meaning that there would be no deal. At 
this moment, the strike appeared to be a certainty. Again, no new scheduled negotiations, but 
this time the union leaders called in the stewards, picket captains and encouraged all 
interested nurses to gather at the union hall the very next day where picket line assignments 
and rotations were made and reviewed, and a very, very vague “strategy” was discussed. 

On the morning of 1 July, the union and hospital employers returned to the negotiating table 
and announced, separately, a tentative settlement. The staffing issues had been “deferred,” 
the pension plan would not change, and there was a really ridiculously miniscule wage 
increase. There were interviews, with the employers’ spokeswoman saying the settlement was 
“best for the community” (what? the nurses are going to stop all the emergency vehicles from 
crossing picket lines and lots of people would die? What? Your elective surgery’s would have 
to be put off for two months?), with the union spokeswoman saying it wasn’t all they wanted 
but it was satisfactory, with the bourgeois media’s imbecilic anchors and reporters figuratively 
wiping their brows and saying, “whew, that was close. Now we can get on with business as 
usual.” Emphasis on business. 

The MNA site had a brief summary of the contract, which we quote: “The short version 
summary of this agreement is that all the hospitals’ takebacks and concessions are GONE, 
the pension is untouched and all the benefits of your current contract (including MNA Health 
Insurance, etc.) remain in place as they always have been. In essence your entire contract 
has been completely protected and preserved [emphasis in original].” In a separate pdf 
format, the tentative settlement listed the points of agreement in this order: (i) wages, (ii) 
pension, (iii) staffing, with six more provisions (covering contract duration, return to work 
dates, and withdrawal of all informational requests, unfair labor practice complaints and 
litigation). Wages were suddenly the top issue; the pension plan remains unchanged, no 
reductions. And staffing?... This was not a joint text, it was done on MNA stationary and was 
addressed to the nurses exclusively, so with this in mind, the opening statement said, “The 
registered nurses will retain all contract benefits. RNs will retain control over their work 
agreement. There will be no changes in floating, no increases in benefit eligibility, no changes 
to health insurance, and no changes to on-call.” (One can only wonder if the copy of the 
tentative agreement that the hospital negotiating team faxed to hospital administrators and 
managers, and the copy that ended up in the hands of the boards of directors of the 
respective hospital capitals, had the same statement? Not likely.) So what about point three? 
What did the text read? “The parties renew their efforts to work through existing contract 
committees to work on issues relating to staffing that may be of concern to either party.” 

Well, the contract language wasn’t very well formulated, but the meaning was quite precise. 
Nothing had changed, and the issues that fed not only the strike, but which generated and 
were formalized in last year’s failed staffing issues joint committee (requested by the state 
legislature), which this statement signifies a return to and which the union had angrily rejected 
a week earlier, these issues... nurses being sent home when, not consistently mind you, 
patient loads so-called are low, and again not consistently, nurses being told not to come in for 
the same reason when they are scheduled to do so (floating and on-call, respectively), 
inadequate number of nurses to handle patients in any number of care units, over-adequate 
numbers in a few others, and all the arbitrary boss behavior and petty tyranny that arises 


when these issues remain unsolved... none of this would change. In fact, the contract stated, 
effectively, that the hospitals were satisfied to return to the care units and floors to fight the 
class struggle there, where some might think it at any rate belongs, to continue to bear down 
on the nurses, let them fill their stupid unfair labor practice claims, we'll win in a war of attrition 
on the patient production line, and then in three years, after three years of demoralization, we 
come back and get what we didn’t get on the pensions, for by that time in the United States at 
least, maybe lots of places, defined benefit plans will be a thing of the past, gone the way of 
the big factory... 

So where did things stand? Instead of a strike on Tuesday, 6 July, the nurses came together 
to vote the contract up or down. It took a 66% “yes” vote to achieve ratification. Did they 
approve it? Having balked at the strike (do the union leaders really think this is “best for the 
community’? What about the community of 12,000 nurses? Whether it's a matter of union 
leaders really believing that the order of capital is the only framework in which life, i.e., jobs 
and income based on abstract labor, can be conducted, and the huffing and puffing, the 
threats, and then the final about-face are merely the dance that is choreographed to lead the 
nurses on, in which case they are minions of capital, or they are truly frightened by the 
prospects of conducting a strike, of potential militancy, of losing control over their troops, in 
which case they are still minions of capital, it really doesn’t matter), having balked at the strike, 
union officials would have found themselves in a real quandary if the contract had been voted 
down. Was it? If you were a nurse, not a revolutionary and not a communist but living a 
contradictory awareness of yourself as worker and something else (like “middle class’); if you 
were worried no end about making ends meet in and fear the consequences of a prolonged 
strike; if union official did nothing to allay those fears and you trusted them to this point: You 
might very well want to believe that the hospital employers could be held to "their word" by 
nurses working through the union to discuss and resolve staffing issues in hospital 
committees on an ongoing basis. 


Nurses’ Strike Aftermath 

The nurses accepted the contract, and the struggle has largely reverted to the care units and 
the floors, out of sight and out of mind... except for the nurses. 

Whether or not we are returning to a period of open crisis, and contraction, deflation and 
devalorization that in the event would dominate the structure of the world capitalist economy 
(i.e., whether there is grounds for thinking that there may be a real upsurge of defensive 
social, and social class, struggle, here in particular), the hospital employers are driven by a 
compulsive quest for profitability, and confronting cutbacks in Medicare expenses which will 
come into existence as a fait accompli, they will be driven that much harder. So they will 
return again, and again, to their demands for concessions. In 2013, as this contract expires, 
the specter of another strike will loom. But the next time it may well be different: First, the 
generation born in the aftermath of the last imperialist world war, between 1946 and 1960, has 
already begun to require the additional medical attention that any aging group needs; second, 
this generation is demographically massive and, accordingly, the health care industry will 
require more nurses above and beyond existing numbers to handle the sheer increase in 
patient “volume”; third, technological innovation and novel machine inputs will not substantially 
change the facts that the nurses are skilled technicians in the operations of scientific 
instruments and machines that require human operators, that the nurses have enormous 
anatomical and physiological working knowledge, and that based on lengthy experience they 
grasp the emotional and psychological “interface” between that knowledge and the various 
manners in which patients respond to suffering, that, in other words, nursing requires person 


to person attention at levels at which and in situations in which technical devices are 
inadequate; and, fourth, many of those nurses that form their community today are 
themselves aging and their attrition will put added pressure on the bosses giving the nurses 
more leverage. So, at twelve thousand, the nurses are not just one (actually a dozen) of our 
big “battalions,” but in the future will have more the look of a division. 

Yet, make no mistake about it, this inept military metaphor transcends numbers: What we've 
got here is coherent working class community in the era of casualization... at the level of the 
world the nurses are emphatically one of the many faces of the Gesamtarbeiter as it is 
currently constituted... They are not class conscious in the sense in which the term is largely 
understood... Though we would be remiss if we did not point out that in northern California 
over 10,000 nurses committed themselves to a solidarity strike in late May and were blocked 
by injunction employers sought and got in a San Francisco district court® But the community 
of nurses is capable of what we might call quiet militancy, the nurses are firm in their 
convictions, their work as “caregivers” (not only an euphemistic but a derogatory term) 
provides them with a sense of purpose and an understanding of who they are and what they 
are about, and an inner strength which very few proletarian groups as groups today possess. 
In any strike situation, they would be tough, hard, able to withstand whatever problems, 
confrontations, abuse, whatever, they met. (This much, they have proven this in the past.); 
and in any strike situation, they are capable of winning against the hospital bosses, even if the 
state infuses those capitals with the armed force (the cops) they immediately lack. 

Nurses in the Twin Cities, in northern California, in Maine, Massachusetts and elsewhere bear 
watching. 

Without doubt, to date their struggle has taken place completely on the terrain of capital. But 
the issue of staffing bears within it the lineaments and contours of an explosive struggle that 
could create a large-scale event, one that in the event should nurses prevail would be a major 
class victory, the kind that, in boosting worker morale and confidence, can perceptibly shift the 
balance of class forces. 

Whether at this moment nurses even give it a thought, a victory in any future strike... we are 
referring not just to 2013, but to the albeit unlikely possibility of a wildcat should the bosses 
really begin to bear down hard... will raise the confidence and combativity of other workers 
confronting similar situations. Joined by other struggles, it might ever be enough to over time 
that the balance against employers can be shifted. But this in itself will not be enough. For it is 
only if and when nurses (or any other layer or concentrated groups of workers) together can 
decide how to run the care units and the floors, and create their own organizations in the 
workplace itself to do so, and other workers can similarly do so, that the balance against 
employers can be tipped just enough that there would genuine prospects for a renewal of our 
side. 


Note 
Instantiating Capitalist Dynamics in Novel Productive Landscape: International Competition 
and Overproduction in the Manufacturer of Medical Devices 
The aging populations of the old capitalist metropolises (the core countries of Europe, the 
United States and Canada, above all Japan) offer medical capitals an expanding and 
expansive market, and, thus, at the same time create the need for a vastly enlarged proletariat 
of health care workers, from home workers to registered nurses. But in the face this expansion 
and enlargement the dynamics of capitalist development do not cease to operate 


®\We would also note that since mid-September 2010 nurses in the state of Maine have working without a contract, 
have approved strike action while their union sloshes through one round of dilatory negotiations after another. 


determinately, to demand endless innovation among firms as the price of survival, to compel 
those same firms to bear down on proletarians to hold down labor costs in the face of 
competition that is not merely metropolitan, regional or national but international. 

In this note we wish to consider the problem from the side of the capitalist firm by briefly 
examining one industry whose expansive development is of recent origins, and which is, for 
us, germane since it is directly related to medical health care as an industry and nurses as a 
class layer. 

Medtronic Inc. is a medical instruments manufacturer based in a suburb (Fridley) of 
Minneapolis in the northern central United States. 

Employing some 41,000 worldwide, 8,000 in the Twin Cities... aside from administrative 
personnel engaged in the modern, computerized office and in an array of seemingly self- 
contained, spatially separate structures, laboratories, offices, warehouses and _ shipping 
facilities, that are only connected as a division of labor through the production of final 
products... the bulk of labor is performed by laboratory scientists, lab technicians and 
assistants, and medical researchers. Manual labor in the classical sense is carried out largely 
in warehousing products, “commodity” items, not destined for immediate shipment, and in 
picking and packaging orders. Most actual production is automated and there are precious 
few production workers. 

Medtronic produces scientific instruments used in medical procedures, now common and 
traditional items such as pacemakers, heart defibrillators, drug-coated cardiac stents and 
products used in spine surgery, as well as products used in the treatment of diabetes 
(continuous glucose monitoring devices and insulin pumps) and neuromodulation instruments 
(devices treating chronic pain and Parkinson's disease). It competes in world markets... in 
Europe, Latin America, China and South and Southeast Asia... with Boston Scientific Corp. 
and St. Jude Medical Inc. Both are also US firms, Boston Scientific, with operations based in 
two East Coast cities has two facilities in suburban Twin Cities, Arden Hills and Maple Grove, 
and St. Jude Medical which operates out of another Twin Cities suburb (of St. Paul) called 
Little Canada. 

Though perhaps not expected, competition is the garden capitalist variety, namely it is 
cutthroat and existing markets are largely saturated. This situation cannot be written off to the 
crisis of capital as it is currently unfolding: Many of those markets including China, India and 
Thailand among others in East Asia, and Brazil and Chile in South America are booming. It is 
a straightforward problem of excess productive capacity among competing capitals that 
operate at the level of the world. In this context, all three manufacturers face to some extent 
the problems of profitability that stem from huge fixed capital investments and a high waged 
labor force or, if you prefer, the problem of a high organic composition of capital that starts 
from high levels of variable capital. While this is not the crucial, Medtronic, for example, is 
nonetheless undertaken a restructuring aimed at cutting labor costs, some 5% of its workforce 
worldwide by midyear 2011. Again, though, this is not yet the crucial issue. All three firms are 
still hugely profitable. In IQ 2010 (which ended 29 Oct., Medtronic operates with a fiscal year 
that begins 1 April), for example, the firm reported global sales of those most traditions cardiac 
and vascular products (pacemakers, defibrillators, stents) of $2 billion, a year over year 
increase of about 1%. Among its signature products in the area of cardiac rhythm disease 
control (in particular, heart-shocking implantable cardioverter defibrillators), sales of $1.2 
billion declined 2%. Overall IQ sales of $3.9 billion for 2011 were up 1.7% over 2010, yet 
profitability had fallen off a whooping 34.8%. The large character of this drop was, though, 
nearly all attributed to a $268 million one-time write-off for losses incurred in the settlement of 
lawsuits stemming from the 2007 recall of a defective defibrillator. Bracket the write-off and the 


return is $834 million (21.37% pretax, which is, as we say, huge, nay, obscene by even certain 
capitalist standards), while the IIQ 2010 return was $868 million on $3.838 billion in sales 
(22.62% pretax). The rate of profit of a still vastly profitable capital has begun to edge down, 
and Medtronic (like its competitors) refuses, at least for now, to invest further in innovative 
equipment and processes: It main markets are limited to cardio-vascularly deteriorating 
human beings, physiologically those who are for the most part older, sedentary and terribly 
unfit if not always obese. After three full decades of the implantation and utilization of heart 
monitoring and control devices, this is a “market” whose rapid growth is beyond it, it grows 
slowly while device production, productive capacity, can with the same money capital inputs 
be massively increased, relatively speaking, in very short order (e.g., doubled in a year to 
eighteen months). The “solution,” at best temporary but nonetheless representative of the 
entire direction of the medical device manufacturing as an industry, is horizontal (or vertical) 
integration (where the latter has not already been accomplished): On 22 November 2010, 
Medtronic announced it an $800 million purchase of California based Ardian Inc. which makes 
devices and produces treatments (one, in the process of development, said to be “unique”) for 
high blood pressure. (Recently, Medtronic bought two other medical technologies firms, a 
biologics maker named Ostetech, and a heart device maker called ATS Medical Inc. 
Combined purchase price was 60% of the costs of Ardian.) Now Ardian has sold and is selling 
its blood pressure device in Europe, but not yet in the United States. Medtronic with its global 
reach will, obviously, expand those sales into the American and other markets which Ardian 
previously had not penetrated. Meanwhile, days earlier (19 November) Boston Scientific said 
it was buying a heart value manufacturer, Sadra Medical Inc (at a price of $368 million), while 
St. Jude Medical has recently completed a “deal” to purchase AGA Medical at the rather large 
sum of $1.3 billion. 

Now these are enormous amounts of capital that are invested principally in acquiring existing 
productive capacity in areas that permit medical technology firms to present as broad a range 
of products, processes and devices related to the vital physiological functions and organs of 
the human body as possible, and, on this basis and not on the basis of technical innovation 
within their core manufacturing processes, to capture a larger segment of existing markets as 
well as to position themselves for further limited growth in the size of those markets 
themselves. 

This is a fiercely competitive situation that in every way is limited by the limits of capitalism as 
a system of social relations itself, by the dynamics of capitalist development. First, it is limited 
by excess capacity and threat of overproduction; second, it is limited by declining returns on 
large amounts of money capital required for technically novel fixed plant and equipment; and, 
third, it is limited by colossal growth in the productivity of abstract labor as its sets in motion 
capital's technological apparatuses, which in every respect requires, demands and produces a 
swelling global surplus population as a necessary, structural condition of the reproduction of 
the system. This population numbers today as many as 2 billion people, who, laboring in the 
informal economies of the world, suffer from the worst human afflictions (malnutrition; 
infectious diseases such cholera, tuberculosis, and AIDS; and a spectrum of chronic and 
social diseases, diabetes, cancers, heart disease, and dysentery, colitis, enteritis, typhoid, 
paratyphoid fevers, etc.) and, as it were by definition, lack the monetary wherewithal to treat 
these afflictions, diseases and disorders. Ironically and sadly, these are only a few of the 
disorders and diseases that medical industrial production was ostensibly formed to deal with. 


Conclusion 

In the following, starting from the encompassing context in which industrial decline has 
occurred, we shall risk a general statement of that decline, first, to the role and function of 
unions as capitalism comes under pressure from its own dynamics, and, then to the 
possibilities for consciousness within the industrial structure. From there we shall attempt to 
broadly delineate the new productive forms that have supplanted those industrial ones (at 
least in the tendentially rentier metropolises) and their implications for the development of 
capitalism as a system of social relations. 


Global Structure of Capitalism 
Industrial decline and collapse is not a feature of the US economy, those of Europe and even 
Japan in isolation from the rest of the world. Capitalism exists globally. Its contemporary 
structure is of recent origins, having developed around two poles. At one pole, there are the 
old metropolitan centers of the system now downsized and hollowed by the past three 
decades of restructurings and outsourcings, centers that have tendentially become rentier 
economies, centers wherein the consumption, often profligate, largely of middling groups 
(and, perhaps, socially very narrow and further narrowing layers among the proletarian 
populations) form by and away the largest markets in the world for a system of social relations 
whose legitimacy increasingly, and contradictorily, rests on its extraordinary capacity for 
commodity production. 
At the other pole, there is the productively engaged, recently emergent industrial complex of 
East and South Asia. 
If we consider this new industrial center of gravity we can note a roughly semi-circular arc that 
stretches along the Asian continental coastline from the Korean Peninsula in the north and 
east to the Indian subcontinent in the south and west. That arc, call it the Asian industrial arc, 
more or less begins at Seoul at one end and more or less ends at Bangalore at the other end. 
In between, we find the major industrial centers, cities and regions that include Ulsan (Korea), 
Shanghai, the Pearl River between Guangzhou (Canton) and Shenzhen (i.e., Guangdong 
province), Saigon, Bangkok, and Dhaka and so on. This arc has a dual productive center, 
namely, those sites at which non-hegemonic, subordinate imperialist foci of world 
accumulation have emerged that rival the dispersed US centers (Bay Area-LA-San Diego, 
Seattle-Tacoma, Houston-Austin-Dallas, Boston-New York, etc., and that singular European 
center, north to south along the Rhine River). They consist in, first, a line that runs from Hong 
Kong-Taipei in the south to Osaka-Tokyo in the north, and, second a competing center of 
accumulation just the other side of the East China Sea along a line that runs from Shenzhen 
in the south to Shanghai in the north. 
Within this pole of capitalist development, the region’s industrial dynamism has created 
demand for raw materials and industrial inputs that have dramatically accelerated a secondary 
re-industrializing capitalist development in different parts of the world (Australia, Brazil, Chile, 
Canada, which is also accelerating the kinds of ecological destruction in the Amazon, and in 
and around the Arctic Circle that enhance warming induced climate change) and is perfectly 
compatible with pockets of regional re-industrialization (such as in the American Old South 
where the auto industry is undergoing a renaissance of sorts by way of investment largely by 
Japanese capital). Yet this entire development at both poles within global capitalism has taken 
place in world in which productive capacity is already underutilized, in which a surfeit of 
commodities whose value remains unrealized and the threat of overproduction haunt capital. 
Until recently, the two poles of capitalist development have been tightly coupled, inextricably 
bound together, centrally by the Taiwanese, Korean and Chinese coastal export industries 


whose raison is the manufacture of consumer goods for the old capitalist metropolitan centers 
in the West (United States and Europe) and Japan. The coupling remains, but, product of the 
Chinese Stalinists’ pursuit of infrastructural development (a reaction to the collapse of trade 
following upon the financial crisis that broke in autumn 2008) both in China and in the ASEAN 
countries of Southeast Asia, today that coupling is more mediate, momentarily less central... 


Industrial Decline and Collapse in the Old Capitalist Metropolises 
De-industrialization so-called has occurred within this evolving global structure of capitalism. 
In the old capitalist metropolises that mass production industries that dominated the big 
factory landscapes have long disappeared, the Fordist era constitutes a past development in 
the history of capitalism. In the United States, steel collapsed and mining was qualitatively 
downsized in the seventies of the last century; meatpacking similarly collapsed (its wage 
structure halved) in the eighties; glass and tires virtually disappeared in the nineties; and, 
more drawn out from the late eighties down to the ninth year of the new millennium, autos is a 
shell of its former self. The pattern was virtually the same across the board: Technical 
innovation introduced directly, or mediated by and thus through foreign competition (i.e., more 
technically advanced labor processes introduced by capitalists operating on national turfs 
within the global system of social relations but outside the United States), worker struggle 
against massive job loss or huge cuts in wages and benefits, major class confrontation, and 
defeat or stalemate as the case may have been (though, in the latter case, the outcome was 
the same). Whether among the gigantic open-hearth (or even oxygen) furnace based mills in 
Gary or Pittsburgh (400,000 jobs vanished in the 1970s), the coalfields of West Virginia, the 
slaughterhouses of lowa, tire factories in Decatur (Illinois), Akron (Ohio) or Nashville, auto 
assembly factories in Detroit, Toledo, Kenosha (Wisconsin) and a dozen other facilities, 
among auto related manufacturing plants such as in Milwaukee (A.O. Smith producing auto 
and truck frames) or Kettering (Ohio, where Delco produced batteries and engine 
components), or consumer durables in Dayton (Westinghouse manufacturing washing 
machines and dryers), these plants and factories no longer exist or, if they do, form merely 
skeletal outlines of their former shapes and sizes. In 1970, there were over 750,000 workers 
employed in auto. Today, the combined workforces of Ford, General Motors and Chrysler are 
not as large as that which labored at the Ford River Rouge plant, reputed over 100,000, circa 
1930. 

It is little different elsewhere: The massive Renault works at Boulogne-Billancourt, which the 
largest employer of industrial workers in France in the postwar period, no longer is in 
Operation today, exists only as a memory; Fiat Mirafiori in Turin (Italy) employed 50,000 
workers in its metallurgical and auto assembly plant complex in 1969, but today it houses 
5,400 workers. Further, take a specific instance here in the United States. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. was once one of large pillars of the old industrial economy of 
North America. 

Goodyear was the most important of the “big four” in rubber, like the “big three” in auto led by 
General Motors, the six largest firms in steel led by US Steel, the two giants in electrical 
(General Electric and Westinghouse), or (outside the central, autos-based industrial grouping) 
the “big three” in meatpacking (an industry whose union organization was effectively 
destroyed by capital’s offensive under the auspices of Reagan in the early eighties). 

As late as 1967, the United Rubber Workers boasted 167,500 union members. Today, the 
URW has long been absorbed into the United Steel Workers, and the USW Goodyear 
component amounts to 15,000 union workers at twelve plants in the United States and four in 
Canada. To get a dizzy sense of the collapse of the old industrial economy in North America, 


consider a number of those twelve US Goodyear plants in light of the worker figures for plant 
complexes in the era of the big factory suggested above: Today Danville, Virginia is the largest 
Goodyear plant with 2,200 workers. Medium or average sized planted can be found in Tyler, 
Texas with 1,200 workers and Gadsden, Alabama with 1,300. The Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 
plant has about 300 workers and there are about 470 in Akron, Ohio, a city once home to tens 
of thousands of rubber workers. The latter two are small plants. 

Industrial decline is no longer a function of the US capital’s strategic shift of production 
abroad, “outsourcing” “offshore.” (In any case, it never was solely such a function.) Over the 
past forty years, technological inputs have permitted huge increases in the productivity of 
labor, and a corresponding decrease in the number of workers individual capitals require to 
generate the levels of surplus value necessary to valorize themselves as much larger 
individual capitals. Capitalist firms are simply vastly more productive with qualitatively fewer 
workers. One result is capitalist concentration; so, that, with fifty percent of the US market 
Goodyear today is world’s third largest tire producer (behind Bridgestone of Japan and the 
French Group Michelin, one and two respectively), while there is only one other major, yet 
quite smaller, US firm (B.F. Goodrich), not the four of a bygone era. 


The Problem of Consciousness within the Structure of Industrial Decline and Collapse 
The difficulties that confront an industrial union operating within a devastated industrial 
landscape are obvious. Most important within the tendentially rentier economies of the old 
capitalist metropolises, financial services or real estate or entertainment appear far more 
important than productive activities, the “flight” of industrial capital and the corresponding loss 
of “good jobs” appear largely irrelevant. (They, in fact, are a function of the decreasing 
numerical weight and political significance of industrial labor in the global work processes of 
capitalism and relative to the great industrial concerns of an earlier era the near invisibility of 
nonetheless technologically dynamic yet undersized capital-intensive productive units with 
much, much smaller workforces that are largely non-unionized.) 

Adjuncts to a party of capital, US industrial unions are largely restricted to efforts to 
(legislatively) shape the political framework for the domestic operation of capital through 
cooperation with the Democratic party. 

Jingoist to the quick, these unions and their members are struck with their home (or national) 
turf, and helpless appeals across borders for support are hollow, incapable of invoking 
solidarity actions from workers elsewhere. 

Recall unions today (and, in the conventional sense, they have been since their inception) are 
designed to get the best deal for labor within confines of capitalist production. They operate on 
the terrain of capital; it could be no other way... Forming the foundations of unions’ power 
(and independence in relation to the very memberships that support them), the dues check-off 
is a function of the wage, the latter incarnating quintessential capitalist social relation... In a 
deteriorating industrial landscape, in the end and on the assumption that they are not subject 
to an all out assault by capital, they, unions and “their” workers, will take what they can get, 
that is, what the firm will grudgingly give... 

All these sorts of problems are aggravated by a series of specific ones that further impinge on 
and constrain unions. Where racial and gender discrimination are not at issue in hiring 
practices and wage differentials do not form along the same (racial and gender) lines, 
companies and industries that have undergone deindustrialization-based downsizing have not 
done significant hiring of wage earners for over two decades. Here, almost all workers are 
long-term employees (fifteen to thirty years) and their eyes are focused on retirement (on 
pensions). Oblivious to the mountains of debt that “secure” a minimalistic national pension 


program, and the pressures and demands for working class austerity that organized political 
factions within the ruling class bring to bear on this “problem,” these workers basically, 
admittedly so, are simply holding on to that time when they can retire with a company pension 
atop of Social Security. Many literally hate the firms, particularly lower level managers 
(supervisors and foremen), they work for; and, intuitively understanding bureaucratic power, 
they are completely apathetic with regard to union affairs... with the single exception of 
utilizing the contract and the unions’ seniority system... once designed to prevent arbitrary 
dismissals and preferential treatment by the bosses... to insure the very worst work (in some 
instances savage abuse) accrues to shorter term workers. This is all justified with a view to 
getting out “having paid their dues.” In a symbiotic relation, union officials tolerate this situation 
both because many of them too are long timers, and because it is only the long timers they 
know they can depend upon from contract to contract to secure their tenures in office as well 
as the material benefits that accrue specifically to them as union officials under said 
conditions... In all this, the very inertia of unions reinforces a structure and orientation that 
seek to defuse, demobilize, demoralize and, in the end, cooperate with capital in atomizing 
workers who conditions of work impel them to challenge, even if only tacitly, the system of 
social relations... So that within this overall framework, contract legalism plays a future, 
significant role in the determination of worker awareness... 

Consciousness rises on the basis of a background of daily concerns and intuitions of reality 
formed within daily activity contexts (work, home, school, a variety of venues of consumption), 
which form its precognitive foundation. “Common sense” is the initial, often barbaric, form in 
which consciousness generally arises. 

Among previous generations of workers, workers’ common sense was shaped by a 
proletarian counterculture; or, more narrowly and with specific reference to organized 
working class activity, by a socialist current in the class (by the presence of revolutionary 
socialists and communists within the workers’ movement, in the US circa 1905-1948). 

Today, working class “common sense’ is stripped down and reduced to the foundations on 
which it rests, namely, to the sense of a community of shared interests and needs that are 
formed in the work processes itself, shared interests and needs which, to be sure, are 
counterposed to the bosses across the class line but which themselves may not be coherent, 
congruent or consistent among different groups of workers precisely to the extent that the 
work processes are fragmented, qualitatively dissimilar within different sectors, “industries,” or 
within even with the same workplace. In other words, the basic virtue of a sense of community 
of shared interests and needs, and the “common sense’ that arises from it, are vitiated in their 
communal and common character precisely because beyond small work groups that 
commonality is not immediate (i.e., intuitively obvious) and because there is no proletarian 
counterculture, or more narrowly, socialist current within the class, to mediately render that 
commonality immediate. Instead, what substitutes for this sense of community among 
workers, where it exists (here, among unionized workers), is the contract, or, more precisely, 
the language of the contract. It is the language of the contract which is utilized as a 


Most visible here in the United States in the activities of the Wobblies, this proletarian oppositional culture stretched 
back to the late 1870s and forward into the 1930s. It rose from the objective matrix of production, and within this 
context, from the lived and experienced antagonism toward capital (its newly forming police agencies, its courts, its 
legislatures, and its army) in which it took shape... under conditions (late in the era) of formal domination and the 
extraction of absolute surplus value... in the lived unity of exploitation and oppression. This culture was constituted in 
the activities of daily life, subjectively on the basis of the visceral hatred of the bosses in work, but also in the 
neighborhoods and, seamlessly characterized... especially among the unskilled layers “within” a proletariat vertically 
split along the lines of tiny skilled, native stratum and mass, unskilled and largely immigrant strata. ... the proletarian 
community as one existing apart from the rest of society. 


mechanism of self-defense by organized workers: Union workers say, “I work according to the 
contract,” “show me where in the contract it says this or that” ... Thus, in self-defense, a highly 
legalistic document is the framework in which these workers confront capital, a document that 
effectively embodies whatever concessions workers have rung from the bosses but at the 
same time codifies, and lays down the rules governing worker subordination to capital... and it 
should be manifest, without further reflection, that, formulated by union leaderships (and their 
legal staffs) that know only the terrain of capital, this document itself explicitly recognizes the 
primacy of the legality of the state, we're talking about capital's state, at the outer boundaries 
within which all worker activity must transpire. If under the whip of necessity, e.g., an employer 
attack on the institutional defense unions minimally provide, workers begin to move beyond 
the union structure and organization itself, the union (and the courts, the cops, etc.) all 
mobilize to reaffirm those boundaries at whatever cost to workers that might entail. 

Within this horizon, and against the background of incidental determinants (the contractually 
institutionalized defense of long timers, an aging workforce, and several elements which have 
not been discussed here such as union selection process of leadership right down to the 
bargaining unit level), that level toward which industrial unionists’ consciousness tends will not 
even amount to an all-grades awareness. 

At first glance, this situation appears to be a product of the activity of the career bureaucrats, 
lawyers and financial men who run the trade unions. Cut off from traditions embodying the 
militant practices that built the industrial unions (CIO), accepting capitalist presuppositions of 
economic growth and corporate profitability as the parameters within which all "deals" with 
corporate managements are struck, accordingly, familiar only with the formalities of 
negotiations, legal niceties and the intricacies of contract language, unions have for some time 
been dominated by a business union leadership. Yet this analysis is limited, and has been 
inadequate for decades. It has never been a simple question of “labor traitors" or "sellouts" 
who push racist, protectionist "poison" because union bureaucracy merely incarnates the 
gnawing lack of an alternative vision within the very ranks of organized labor itself. This aspect 
of the problem goes back to the era immediately following the last imperialist world war in 
which a reformist yet militant, largely communist current in the union movement was 
destroyed. But the elimination of this current also presupposed the then developing structures 
of awareness in and through which unionized sectors of the working classes experienced the 
material prosperity of this era. In particular, it presupposed the hopes these workers held out 
for themselves based on this prosperity. The consumerist project the formed was based on a 
trade-off of organized forms of shopfloor power at the point of production for the wages and 
benefits necessary to sustain it. 

It is this that has been undermined: \t has been undercut, first, by de-industrialization and 
formation of new productive landscapes; and, second, this entire development has been 
deepened and accelerated by the crisis of capital, by the whole series of development... 
culminating in savage austerity... that began with the collapse of financial capitals worldwide 
from September 2008 through January 2009. 


New Productive Landscape of the Rentier Economies 
The dynamic that underlies the emergence of new productive processes, technologies, 
industries, sites and locales with their various structures, which taken together we call 
productive landscapes, is based on capitalist competition. 
The reconstruction of the economic foundations of capitalism in Germany and Japan following 
the last imperialist world war was undertaken on the basis of the most technically advanced 
industrial forms, so that, for example, integrated oxygen furnaces which first appeared in 1952 


were utilized in reconstructing the steel industry in these two countries, while in the United 
States the less efficient... in terms of the hourly output of abstract labor as it set this 
productive machinery in motion... open hearth furnace predominated. Likewise the 
construction of a capitalist productive apparatus in still another national patch of the world 
economy, Korea in the south after the 1960s, was based on similarly advanced machinery and 
production processes. 

With the collapse of the old Soviet Union the requirement for interimperialist unity imposed by 
the life and death struggle between two forms of capitalist development has slackened, 
resource diversion (capital and labor-power, respectively) into military armaments and large 
standing armies has abated and military expenditures as a driver of technological advance no 
longer plays the central role it once did. Consequently, competition between capitals, and 
states unifying and representing the most important nationally based capitals in the arena of 
the world, has intensified, a good deal of it technologically driven. A novel productive 
elaboration has emerged, having existed at the interface of military technologies of destruction 
(starting from telecommunications for surveillance, from materials technologies with a view to 
miniaturization, extreme temperatures resistance, automation and robotization, from electrical 
and electronic conductivity, from the creation of biological and chemical agents as weaponry 
in killing, in defoliation, in the alteration of states of awareness, etc.) with scientific inputs 
(especially, biogenetic, informational and materials technologies) into labor processes aimed 
at enhancing capitalist control and labor productivity. The new productive landscapes these 
technologies of capital have created are, developing through capitalist competition occurring 
globally, subject to the same logic and movement of capital, the same dynamics, that has 
seen the minimill now supplant the not-too-long-ago dominant integrated oxygen furnace 
operations in steel manufacture and that generally governs all capitalist production. 

This novel productive elaboration has the same relation to the rentier economy as publicly 
funded infrastructural development had to the production of consumer durables based on the 
once vibrant Fordist complex of auto, steel, rubber, glass, etc., i.e., it underlies and is the 
material premise of all contemporary technologically advanced productive activity, while this 
elaboration itself is directly part of the production of the total surplus product. Furthermore, on 
this basis new technological advances in manufacturing have transformed the meaning and 
significance of economies of scale... Recall that economies of scale historically started from 
the competitive requirements of capital: Manufacturers needed to be able to amortize 
equipment costs, and set up times and production over a sufficiently large number of products 
in order to achieve a cost advantage in production, that is, to produce below the socially 
necessary labor time embodied in a commodity in a given industry. This was the great 


*For the declining role of military production in technological innovation, see Zimmerman and Beal, Manufacturing 
Works, 152-155. 

“The only sector of the American steel industry to expand since the 1960s has been the minimills. Unlike mills based 
on open-hearth furnace, or even the oxygen furnace, both of which are the central operations in integrated facilities, 
minimills use large electric furnaces to melt scrap steel and reshape it, rather than making new steel starting from the 
production of ore, dispensing with the need to mine and ship ore as part of the costs of the production of steel. Among 
the advantages that mini-mills have over traditional facilities are lower start-up costs; a greater freedom of location; 
batch production; energy (hence further cost) efficiency since raw materials are formed by recycled inputs and require 
less electricity to operate; and, euphemistically speaking, more flexible job organization, i.e., minimills tend to be built 
in rural areas with sophisticated computerized technology meaning both workers need fewer skills than those at larger 
mills and worksites are far less concentrated (workplaces are smaller and workers far fewer in number, often 
employing 200-300 workers) and thus these facilities are by and large not organized, meaning wages are far lower, 
benefits highly limited, relative to those of the big factory. 

Today, there are over 200 operating minimills in the US Minimills now (2010) account for about 38% of total US steel 
industry shipments. 


advantage of vertically or horizontally integrated (or both) big factory giganticism. Of course, at 
the same time the advantage entailed enormous fixed costs in existing plant and equipment... 
Today, though, size is no longer a determinant in economies of scale, or in its historical sense 
said economies are no longer germane to production (and, according, those enormous fixed 
costs have become a huge liability). A single example we have cited elsewhere will suffice: 
With costs of initial startup (plant construction) a little as one quarter of older integrated steel 
mills, minimills (which have only been in existence since the late 1980s), sourcing their steel 
from scrap (as opposed to iron ore) and far more locationally flexible (they are not required to 
be built along major crossroads of transportation and commerce, such as the southern end of 
the Lake Michigan or at the confluence of large rivers such as near Pittsburgh, and do not 
have costs of production that involve the shipping and rail transport of ores), can produce a 
ton of galvanized steel in *4 man hours of labor while the most efficient oxygen burning 
furnaces require 2 man hours of labor... There are two reasons why the meaning and 
significance economies of scales have been transformed and, dialectically speaking, they at 
once make possible and are products of the same technological competition. First, a complex 
of innovations that include most importantly computers, lasers and sensors, with them 
continuing miniaturization of basic components of machine processes, especially 
microprocessors together with their exponentially increasing memory capacity (today, based 
on semi-conductor chips) and their competitively based reduction in costs relative to new 
orders of innovation (again particularly in computers and mostly memory), have dramatically 
cut down the number of moving parts, reducing the size of instruments and machinery 
deployed in production, as mechanical action has come to be more and more replaced by 
electronic impulses moving along an integrated circuit. This has resulted in qualitatively 
increased product standardization (accuracy of reproduction including components which can 
be standardized), in qualitatively diminished time required in production runs and in qualitative 
reduction in the amounts of capital investment relative to specific production processes... One 
need only watch operation of a digitally run lathe for the most part to understand this... Set up 
times today, for example, in industries operating within new productive landscapes are no 
longer counted in weeks or months, but in days and in some cases hours and minutes. This 
alone has made small batch production economically rational. Second, beginning from the 
older Fordist industry, ongoing global capitalist rationalization and specialization of parts 
production has created massive supply networks, existing industry by industry and themselves 
subject to enormous competitive pressures, that makes parts and product components 
available at reasonable prices (in capitalist terms) to any capital that wishes to purchase them. 
If the computer-centered complex of innovations and miniaturization have reduced the costs 
of machinery, plant and equipment, supply networks have made them accessible and 
generalized their availability. This renders the character of capitalism today entirely different 
than in the era of classical imperialism, circa 1870-1914, and the whole era down to the end of 
the last imperialist world war in which formal domination gave way to real domination in the 
epochal sense, when late entry into the world system (e.g., the situation of Germany) was 
purchased only by way of vertical integration, financial capital overseeing the centralization 
and concentration of industry, and the ingression of the state (as the motor of capitalist 
development) into the circuits of capital. Today, the complex of novel technologies forming 


Here in steel we see the productivity of abstract labor relative to Fordism and the big factory, and then all over again 
in relation to capitalism's new productive landscapes. Staying with socially necessary labor time now with a view to 
employment, we can sharpen the contrast by recalling that in the decade following 1977, steel manufacturing in the 
US hemorrhaged nearly 400,000 jobs, a free fall in which an industry of 600,000 was reduced to 235,000 workers. 
Today, the remaining integrated oxygen furnace mills employ maybe 40,000 workers, while some 200 minimills might 
employ another 35-000-40,000. 


these new productive landscapes make it possible for the Malaysian firm Silterra to be a 
worldwide leader in semi-conductor production and sales, for the Brazilian firm Embraer to 
Operate globally as a leading jet engine manufacturer, and in just a decade for the Chinese 
firms First Solar and Suntech to emerge as the principal producers of solar power instruments, 
devices and machinery in the world... 

In the rentier economies, these new productive landscapes have created a sea change in the 
geography and numerical density of workforces: Instead of sprawling industrial complexes 
covering several city blocks (2 hectares or more) and employing 10,000 to 50,000 workers, 
the landscapes are dotted with industrial sites housing in a single structure 50 to 300 workers. 
This dramatic decline in the sheer geographical size of industrial productive units and in 
numerical density of industrial workers is the precise counterpart to casualization of once 
organized, benefited and well paid workers, casualization being an outstanding feature of the 
overwhelming majority of workers operating in these new productive landscapes. Thus, the 
latter rest on layers of the Gesamtarbeiter that are spread across isolated industrial isles; and 
across various levels of state employment (e.g., teachers); across services, secondary and 
tertiary sectors that include retail distribution, food service, hospitality and entertainment, 
health care, office adjuncts to all these activities, and call centers; and across the scientific 
labor that forms the productive basis of the technological complexes that are at the cutting 
edges of capitalist development. Not all of these activities can be organized... most of them 
are too dispersed, casualization has gone too far; but at the same time most of them are also 
borne by workers who are younger and who have not experienced a history of defeats and 
demoralization; and who, if and when forced to act, will respond explosively, without the 
restraining mediations that union organization invariably imposes. 

Among residue pockets of organized, industrial workers in the rentier economies, there is 
ongoing activity and struggle in which workers are being crushed, largely by a minimalistic 
picketing tactic and its dogged pursuit (while scabs cross lines), a refusal to listen to workers 
themselves and to undertake alternative, even creative action, crushed by the union response. 
While it is necessary and important to support unionized workers whenever and wherever they 
are compelled to defensively struggle against employers, and to throw available resources 
into that struggle, in today’s world of downsized proletarian concentrations and the ubiquity of 
casualized labor, especially in the old capitalist metropolises, it is no longer merely a question 
of looking to public sector workers, especially municipal workers and teachers now under 
sustained, ferocious attack, but in particular of looking to the “newer industries” in this “rentier 
economy” that after thirty years of restructuring have actually grown and prospered, and also, 
often productively tied to them (as, for instance, medical instrument manufacturers are directly 
linked to health care), to technologically advanced sectors where a scientific proletariat (e.g., 
lab technicians) languishes. This suggests an orientation toward, among others, nurses, but 
also to call center workers, perhaps even to food services workers, but most importantly to 
workers in this economy wherever they are massed and concentrated. 


Productive Landscapes and Dreamscapes 

The enumeration below is confined to the United States, but mutatis mutandis, these remarks 
are relevant to the entirety of the old capitalist metropolis and to the societies along the Asian 
industrial arc and the renewed industrialization beyond it as the productivity of abstract labor 
ceaselessly increases, the weight and significance of industrial labor declines worldwide, and 
capital relentlessly imposes casualized conditions on workers. 

In a purely empirical sense, in the most “advanced” centers of capitalist development (i.e., 
where labor productivity and exploitation are in the strictly capitalist sense the greatest, which 


is found both in the new Asian industrial economy and the old capitalist metropolises, more in 
the latter than the former) the new productive landscapes, penetrating and reshaping older 
(industrial, state or public sector) ones, can be characterized in terms of, first, a small core of 
great capitals that once engaged in Fordist industry in its heyday and have modernized plant 
and equipment, that have downsized workforces, that derive most of their profitability from 
international operations, and that by the numbers employ as little as or less than 2% of the 
total number of wage earning workers in rentier economies such as the United States; 
second, far smaller capitals pursuing largely unorganized, low waged industrial production 
characterized by small workforces and extensively engaged in export with enhanced 
productivity relative to the old mass production industries; third, “new” industries that have 
developed largely hand in glove with rentierization, some based on formal work (full-time, fully 
benefited, high waged) such as nursing in health care (which forms a large and important 
sector in today’s economy, and which, based on highly socialized and concentrated 
workplaces nonetheless, employs no more than 3% of the proletariat in the US) but far more 
based on a middle stratum in the finance (including accounting, banking, brokerage business, 
funds management, and related legal and management consulting), insurance, real estate but 
most importantly on casualized labor in entertainment, retail merchandising and food service; 
fourth, in a vastly contracted residential and commercial construction (the most important form 
of activity devalorized and downsized by the crisis of capital). While the casualized are far and 
a way the largest social group (roughly 67%) of workers in the US economy, “government 
employees” constitute the single largest economic category of non-property owners in the 
economy (as little 9% or as many as 15% depending on how the figures are read), so, fifth, a 
vast public sector consisting in various groups of waged and salaried employees at every level 
of the state... national, state government, county and municipal (and at this level especially 
municipal workers and teachers)... under assault by all the forces the business classes can 
bring to bear; and, lastly, by scientific production carried on by labor engaged as proletarians 
in the laboratories and offices where research and development activities are carried out, 
whether it that of the great capitals or that in educational institutions housing the state’s formal 
intelligentsia. A component in the global structure and organization of a world capitalism in 
crisis, superintended by the capitalist state that is increasingly repressive and increasingly 
totalitarian, a world apart and qualitatively different from that of the big factory in which 
organized industrial labor made up over 1/3 of the wage earning proletariat, the current reality 
of the social totality we call capitalism in its most “advanced” form is delineated by these 
productive landscapes taken together. 

In the language of Hegel, this reality is not some dumb given (as in media spectacular 
presentations of daily life in its facticity), rather this reality is a deficient mode of actuality, 
which forms the direction of the movement of the real based on its inherent, unfolding 
potentialities. 

In the language of Marx, immanent possibilities within the movement of the historically forming 
and evolving capitalist totality determine (a determination reflectively accessible through the 
critique of political economy) the tendential direction of that movement. 

But in spectacularly mediated contemporary capitalist understanding these distinctions are 
obliterated, reality is obscured, mystified, “imagined” or purposefully obfuscated: The given 
and the factual to one side and potential and immanent possibility to the other do not form a 
unitary whole each penetrating the other, but are deemed ontologically separate, one real, the 
other ideal or imagined and then confused, confused in terms of the interpenetration and 
intertwining of productive landscapes and dreamscapes, and confusedly experienced as such 
in the practice of daily life where they are inseparable. Blurring the distinctive features of 


dream life with waking life is spectacularly organized, not just so obviously in video games and 
in films... whether in cable and network television, on the web, in DVDs or theater houses... 
but in daily radio and television programming, in Internet offerings, and not just programming 
but in each and all of these as informational and “news” outlets, and not just when they ever 
so obviously function as propaganda adjuncts to the state. The reality that we live and 
experience daily, aspects of which we understand in terms of media spectacularly conceptual 
constructs, is a chiaroscuro of light and shadow, not that which appears so pleasingly at dawn, 
but a muddle, perplexing if not entirely bewildering where most everything immediately 
appears intuitively obvious but in a mere second look rarely is anything what it seems. 

For the spectacle reality can only appear in this confused form, and exhibits this confusion, 
muddle and perplexity in its most popular presentations: In The Matrix, Neo intuitively and 
vaguely recognizes something is amiss in the very structure of the real itself, and he comes to 
understand it... an understanding that is formed largely individually then technically through 
development of muscular and motor, then martial skills, Neo is a strictly bourgeois 
revolutionary... and to rebel against the machine-computer complex that literally, fully 
sensuous, creates a neural-interactive simulation, i.e., an illusory world. That complex is a 
metaphor for capital, the simulation a metaphor for its movement... popular proletarian 
imagination perfectly if unknowingly transposes the lived experience of capital, which Marx, on 
more than one occasion called a vampire, blood sucking... and this transposition is revealed 
in the coupled realities that underlay the grand illusion projected from the Matrix, a desolate 
world destroyed by imperialist war and million of human beings trapped in electronic cribs, 
effectively coffins, from whom the energy that sustains the machine-computer complex is 
mechanically siphoned. 

But the film spectacle serves the same function and purpose as the dream and its aftermath... 
a cathartic that permits us to reintegrate our fragmented subjectivity and to return to the world 
of work where we face another day of abstract laboring... except the film is a fabrication with 
has an intelligible logic determined by this function and purpose. Still the images that it 
presents take on a life of their own as we carry them back into our daily life. This is another 
way in which dreamscapes and productive landscapes are confused. The dream, however, is 
often more confused, far more surreal, less intelligible; the filmic catharsis is more effective 
with a view to reintegration, as witnessed by the countless individuals who carry around within 
themselves a filmic based fantasy that as protagonist, hero or anti-hero sustains them. 

Films remain simulacra, for the dreamscapes let loose by capitalism... broadened to 
incorporate waking fantasies, aspirations, needs, hopes and fears, and all the most common 
emotions and “drives” of the bourgeois personality, avarice, competitiveness and so on... are 
most fully realized and unrelentingly pursued in advertising, all in the service of creating novel 
markets to absorb the glut of commodities, product of massive overcapacity and outcome of 
the logic of capital. Borne of the activity of capitalists in pursuing their own interests, this 
activity creates an objective, necessary logic that governs the system of social relations, 
beyond the control of those capitalists individually or as a group. That activity, the practice of 
driving down costs of production of their respective commodities pursued in the face of 
competitive ruin, generates technical innovation, which, in turn, over time reduces, as our 
reference to the steel industry indicates, the socially necessary labor time required to produce 
those commodities. In this respect the penetration of the value form (itself a moment of the 
logic of capital) into the hidden recesses of individual awareness only intensifies the hold of 
capital, its logic, over society, classes and individuals. 

The logic of capital is contradictory: The penetration of the value form supports the social 
function of spectacularized dreamscapes for capital, yet the very same logic and movement of 


capital tends to undo this function and its effects: In this respect, the logic of capital stubbornly 
asserts itself against all the efforts of its minions, its bearers, personifications of economic 
categories, functionaries compelled to clear the road of obstacles (i.e., resisting workers) in its 
movement: This logic asserts itself in the productive landscapes of capitalism as 
technologically novel inputs to existing labor processes, in devalorizing productive forces, in 
the diminishing role of industrial labor among the various forms of work within the labor 
processes of capitalism, in massive unemployment, underemployment and casualization 
within the old capitalist metropolises and in the subcontracting, outsourcing and the 
casualization-based, most brutal forms of absolute surplus value extraction characteristic of 
the informal work in the slums of the great cities of the capitalist periphery, in summa, in the 
constantly declining socially necessary labor time that is required to produce commodities 
across the entire reach of the world capitalist economy. 

The dreamscapes created by capital mask the potentials for a new life immanent to society 
itself and are designed to be confused with empirically given and existing productive 
landscapes: The intent is to confirm and validate the despairing conviction that dreams are the 
only alternative to capital, that the vampire that sustains itself as anti-life by drawing off our 
creative energies on the basis of the production of surplus value cannot be overcome and 
abolished. Yet its very development generates an inescapable impasse, creates the 
foundations for another world, a life beyond capitalism. Once consciously embraced, these 
foundations will demand their own constant renewal, entailing recreation of the entire 
ensemble of technical inputs (new technology), novel theorization (a new science) and new 
free relations in the work processes (that even today are anticipated in some forms of work in 
capitalism)® to the extent work remains necessary to a humanity for the first time constituted 
in a proletarian based revolutionary transcendence of the order of capital. 


The precision manufacture of machinery had almost entirely disappeared in the United States... relocating in East 
Asia... by 1976. Yet in Churubusco in northwest Indiana (near Fort Wayne) a small firm, C&A Tool, pursues precision 
machine manufacturing (from e.g., customized military components, even small machines such as fuel pumps, to 
metal making means of production such as grinders and lathes) and operates with 240 workers, the core of which are 
about 30 tool and dye makers. It is cooperative labor... taken together with decades of individual experience, 
centuries of collectively embodied experience in this workforce based on the use of automated equipment (milling 
machines, lathes) as well as non-automated machines (e.g., grinders), and the working knowledge of these machines 
(their theory as well as their use)... that permits this firm to be vastly successful in a highly competitive environment... 
without foremen, supervisors or low level managers or even timecards. 

Set aside the irredeemably capitalist features of this work... to begin, waged labor, but also profit-sharing... It is 
important to recognized that where there is control over the labor processes objectively the work is neither lived nor 
experienced as alienating, and this entire development is reinforced and strengthened by self-directed teams of 
workers who decide their own schedules and jobs assignments within the precision machining labor processes. Even 
within capitalism, there are prefigurative forms of the organization of whatever labor may be socially necessary in a 
free society, that, moreover, could be pushed to the fore in any revolutionary transformation. 


Some Remarks on the Role of the Working Class in History 


Given the title of this piece, | would like to start in a manner that may strike you as, perhaps, a 
little unorthodox. 


Some Basic Assumptions 
| identify myself as a revolutionary communist, a part of very loosely affiliated networks of 
comrades who communicate with one another mostly by way of the Internet, sometimes but 
infrequently face to face, but whose most important bond is that we share a set of rationally 
defensible convictions among which are numbered the following: 
* Humans are practical, sentient beings, where “practical” refers to a being that makes and 
remakes itself on the basis of pre-existing natural, social and historical conditions and 
circumstances and “sentient” similarly refers to a being that lives, breathes, eats, sleeps, feels 
and suffers, and which is mortal, which dies. 
* Humans realizes themselves, become what they are, only in history and society, that is, only 
in historical time and only as part of large population groups we call communities and 
societies. 
¢ That part of human history with which we are most familiar... for which we have written 
records or visible or tangible evidence such as feats of human engineering (most often 
monuments to human oppression, e.g., the pyramids of Egypt of the Pharaohs)... is history 
that unfolds, develops and is driven by social conflict. It is a history of divided societies based 
on a “hard” stratification, on fixed positions in a societal division of labor that pits a very small 
group of individuals who hegemonize the community against the vast underlying population 
that occupies those fixed positions. 
* Conflict between social groups is based on material inequality... it entails a struggle over 
socially generated surpluses whether these take the form of beads, grain, cattle or money. 
Material inequality has various historical shapes and is itself based on different historical 
forms of exploitation, and it is inextricably bound up with oppression and different sorts of 
bigotries, and with Power (hierarchy, command and subordination, based largely on 
disposition of those surpluses): Analytically, in thought, we may be able to neatly set material 
inequality and exploitation to one side and assign them priority over oppression and Power as 
we set these terms to the other side (though this is debatable), but in the practice of daily life 
the realities all these terms refer us back to are inseparably tied together. 
Now this all may or may not appear obvious, elementary or both to you. In point of fact, what 
iS obvious is rarely easy to establish: It would take lengthy, rigorously theoretical (i.e., 
philosophical) argumentation to justify and validate these convictions. Here | am going to 
assume that even if you do not hold them, that you will reasonably entertain them in order to 
engage the discussion that follows. 
What | do wish to explore, and probe in some detail, is a further rational conviction we hold; 
namely, the working class and only the working class can play the central, decisive role in 
resolving this social conflict that has in various forms shaped the entire history of divided 
societies, and it can do so only by creating a form of social life and societal organization that is 
no longer determined by material inequality, by fixed positions within a division of labor, and by 
Power, a form of social life which, in other words, is in the historically significant sense free. 
| shall contrast the working class to other major social groups as they have appeared in 
history, and to do this | shall start by discussing the historically significant forms of social life 
which constituted the matrix in which these other social groups lived and acted. 


Part | 
Social Groups in History and Revolt 
To fully grasp the role of the working class in history requiring reaching back to the very origins 
of history in the sense in which it is commonly understood, as the development of societies 
based on material inequality, social stratification and exhibiting power in the form of a state. 


Forms of Sociation in History and their Breakup 
Once sedentary communities appear, social life among humans takes a very limited number 
of distinct forms: We can, broadly speaking, distinguish three great epochs in human history, 
the first by far the oldest and longest lasting, each designated by their dominant form of 
sociation, and comprehended by their fundamental activities and the central social features 
that characterize them. These epochs are the archaic, the tributary and capitalist modernity. 
Archaic communities as distinctive communities, and not as a fusion of forms (‘fused” 
precisely to the extent, for example, they share features in common with stratified agricultural 
societies), are distinguished by a settled social life (which separates them from hunter- 
gatherer bands as nomadic groups), the absence of property in production, the nonexistence 
of coercive political power (a state), by a material abundance and by social individuals who 
lack of an elaborate need structure, are absent egoism and the extremely individualized 
subjectivity raised upon it, which taken together renders social labor largely superfluous, 
meaning these communities were absent an “economy” (that is, an institutionally separate 
sphere of material production). These communities have flourished in the zones of the 
greatest natural abundance, largely but not exclusively the tropics. 
Tributary social formations are characterized by village-based sedentary agriculture, 
administrative town(s), a state that is resident, so to speak, to the town and is identified with 
the personage of a king and in a more remote sense with his household, and is largely 
external to the daily life of the village communities (which often particularly in ancient forms 
inhibits the penetration of capital through a regular division of communal lands). Linked to both 
ancient and modern precapitalist civilizations, these societies exhibit de jure statified forms of 
property in production while the villages practice farming (not agriculture), their lands are 
cultivated communally. The village communities stand opposite the state which oppresses 
them first and primarily by the extraction of tribute, then by the periodic conscription of labor. 
(Various forms of labor, slave, corvée, serf, etc., may become important determinants of social 
life especially in later tributary forms, such as feudalism in western Europe.) Above the village 
level these social formations are highly stratified, perhaps in some cases based upon class 
differentiation, material inequality is at once rampant and extreme. 
| am going to assume that as the reader you've an adequate familiarity with capitalism and its 
central features to permit me to avoid a lengthy and unwarranted account. 
Although first appearing sequentially (they are also simultaneous), these broad forms of 
sociation are not “stages” in human formation, do not constitute a development: We can 
document that the archaic has covered the face of the Earth beginning some 10,000-12,000 
years (and its lineaments extend further back, though the evidence is more sketchy) and that 
tributary social formations were well formed (but not fully developed, i.e., not yet ancient 
civilizations) some 6,500-7,500 years. The two co-existed long into the epoch of capitalist 
modernity, in fact into the twentieth century. 
Generally, these two great forms of human sociation did not undergo internal collapse in the 
sense that they could no longer sustain themselves on their own foundations. This is not to 
say that these communities did not experience disturbance, these social formations did not 
erupt in opposition. Some quite massive, numerous peasant revolts occurred in every dynastic 


period of Chinese history. And while “external” disruption... in particular invasion and 
conquest... led to the destruction of all the ancient tributary formations (e.g., Sumner, Egypt of 
the Pharaohs, Rome, Inca Peru) and countless archaic communities (one need recall the fate 
of many of those archaic communities bordering the ever expanding Inca empire), in the 
historically significant sense, it was not their internal contradictions of development so-called, 
but capitalism, the value form, which has been the solvent of both modern tributary formations 
and surviving archaic communities. 

The limited number of forms of sociation that humanity has produced is in the same 
historically significant sense a statement of the restricted number of forms in which 
sustainable, if not always stable, sociation can be achieved. If this is the case, then the 
number of major social groups, strata and classes in history who were in any manner capable 
of opposing various ruling strata and classes is also highly restricted. We offer the following 
enumeration: Slaves; nominally free peasants; urban artisans, the small bourgeoisie, the 
bourgeoisie of the towns all taken together as a group in which at any given moment any 
given stratum is dominant; the great bourgeoisie; and the working class. 

Let's consider the capacity of each group with a view to a distinction proposed here between 
the upsurge of a broadly based revolt and a revolutionary challenge to the existing 
organization of the community, social formation or society as the case may be. 


Revolt, |, Slaves 
Large-scale tributary formations in the ancient world often were characterized (at least in part 
although not always) by slave production. Take ancient Rome where there was a well known, 
great slave uprising led by a man named Spartacus. 
Spartacus was a former soldier in the Roman legions, and, at the time of his escape, a slave 
gladiator. 
He was the slave leader of what has come to be known as the Third Servile War against 
republican Rome, circa 73-71 BC, at a time when the Republic, in the language of classical 
political theory, was undergoing a devolution toward “tyranny,” we might add, on the basis of 
the pursuit of territorial expansion and conquest, euphemistically called “empire.” Tyranny, as 
an institutional form of political oppression, was at rate grounded on the power of the great 
slaveowning landed proprietors. 
Whenever possible, slaves escaped and often massed for self-defense. At this moment, the 
numbers were very large. A body of slaves had encamped on militarily difficult to access 
mountainous terrain south of Rome. Never happy about such matters, the Roman ruling class 
ensconced in the Senate had authorized a limited response: The Republic’s organized, 
standing army, the Legions, were fighting a war of conquest in Gaul (Spain). Roman militias 
had been ordered to the site of the ex-slave encampment and had mounted a siege whose 
aim was to cut off food supplies long enough to force a surrender. Armed slave units had 
descended the mountain (which was at the heart of the terrain they occupied) on the side 
Opposite the Roman militias fronting them, worked around, took them in the rear, and with the 
attack killed most members of the militias. A second, similar expedition (again headed by a 
Roman praetorian) was again defeated. 
The Senate was worried: These defeats could raise the confidence of all slaves, heightening 
the risks of increasingly frequent and increasingly large slave escapes. In the worst case, and 
apprehensions were rising, the successes of this ex-slave army might set off a generalized 
slave rebellion. There were already clear indications that slave escapes were occurring more 
frequently and in greater numbers: The size of the encampment had risen to 70,000. It was 
rumored the slaves were undergoing continuously military training and preparation (true), and 


raids on nearby villages and towns for food, and whatever armaments were available were not 
only growing but the reach of the slave army was expanding. This was late winter. 

In early spring, the slave army moved out of its encampment in two wings, one under Crixus, 
a Gallic ex-slave gladiator and the other under Spartacus. For reasons that are not entirely 
clearly, they moved north, where the wing under Crixus was defeated in open lands south of 
Rome by consular Legions, recalled for this purpose. 

The Roman Senate organized a roughly 45,000 man force, again Legion soldiery, under 
Crassus (the wealthiest man in Rome and the only one willing to undertaken the command). 
This force sparred with the slaves under Spartacus in running engagements which forced the 
remaining ex-slave army (a single wing) south, as the Roman force slowly, but steadily won 
itself the advantage of terrain. Spartacus’ intent appeared to have been to make a fighting 
retreat, in order to ready for an escape from the peninsula. His force encamped near the 
Straits of Messina where negotiations with Sicilian pirates failed to produce ships to make 
good the escape. (It is said the pirates played both ends against the middle, taking money, 
goods and promises from both sides, and betrayed the ex-slaves’ plans to the Legions.) 

At this point (early 71 BC), Spartacus moved north but was unable to maintain the demanding 
discipline over his forces that the situation required: The main body began to partially 
disintegrate as small groups of ex-slaves split off to engage in futile guerrilla harassment of 
the Roman army. To prevent a demoralization that threatened a complete unraveling and 
disintegration of his force, Spartacus turned and frontally attacked the main Roman body. The 
ex-slaves were defeated. Most were killed in combat, the remainder executed on the 
battlefield as a warning to those still enslaved by Rome.... 

What is important to note here is that the neither as slaves nor as freemen did the fighting 
force that came together under Spartacus ever attempt to overthrow Roman power, undertake 
to revolutionize Roman society. Instead, what the mass of ex-slaves sought was escape from 
Roman power... the course Spartacus, his insight to the contrary, was forced to pursue... a 
chance at a new life off the Roman mainland... 

We may legitimately wonder about slave revolts in modern times. 

The situation itself was, however, quite different with slavery in the “New World.” Modern 
slavery was fully integrated into world capitalism, its products (primarily cotton, but also rice, 
tobacco and sugar) were sold on the world market and were consumed either as raw 
materials in the production of commodities (textiles, clothing), as the means of reproducing a 
slave population itself (rice) or as, at least at the origins of modern slave production in the 
early seventeenth century, luxuries (tobacco, sugar). Within capitalist modernity, the 
expansion of slave production was driven by “low labor productivity” and soil exhaustion as 
these determinants unfolded within and were shaped by the dynamics of capitalist 
development. In the ancient world, expansion was not "economic" but geographical; or, stated 
differently, military conquest, entailing plunder, captives taken for slaves and tribute, was 
identical with expansion. In the American South, in the Caribbean, in Brazil, slave production 
was carried out on plantation agricultural estates, ownership was formed by a social class of 
non-bourgeois, yet capitalist seigniorial lords, masters so-called, slaves were used in 
productive labor exclusively, whether engaged in agriculture, as craftsmen or as domestics 
mediately reproducing (sewing, cooking, etc.) other slave labor. They formed a racially based 
social class, and never held positions of authority or responsibility. In Athens, other ancient 
Greek cities and in Rome, masters, wealthy men but of a different sort, held slaves engaged 
in petty commodity production, engaged as domestics, engaged in productive and 
unproductive labor, in public administration (e.g., as clerks), in positions of authority (as 
overseers in the fields) and responsibility (as, though rarely, bank "managers"). Accordingly, 


positioned in qualitatively different places in production as well as in the state, ancient slaves 
formed a juridical, but not a social, class. 

There are many other differences between ancient and modern slavery, but what concerns us 
here is slave revolt. In the American South, there were many instances of small, unsuccessful 
revolt, but, if we are to believe historians, no really large scale revolts. This is mistaken, for 
there was one very, very large revolt late in the history of slavery; it occurred across the South 
wherever Union armies had penetrated into what was once considered Confederate territory, 
and it not only hastened the end of the American Civil War but it was the decisive element in 
determining the war’s outcome. 

In Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia and South Carolina where Grant's armies in 
particular occupied rebel lands, slaves en masse abandoned “their” masters and plantation 
life, consciously moving on foot into Union army encampments. There they were employed as 
wage labor in cotton, rice and sugar production on expropriated estates (foodstuffs were 
raised and sold in world markets to raise revenues to finance the Union war effort), and they 
enlisted in Union armies and worked in an assortment of non-fighting related tasks, as 
teamsters hauling food and supplies and as army cooks, in railroad repair, in guard duty, all to 
take pressure off Union soldiers (freeing them up for fighting), and very late in the war as 
combat soldiers. 

The very action of abandoning settled slave life was doubly revolutionary: In an objectively 
subjective sense, it was a revolutionary act of self-liberation in which slaves initially 
transformed themselves into a freepeople, and in the objective historical sense it was 
revolutionary because it fatally undermined planter property as the foundations of southern 
society. Yet a class of slaves becoming a freepeople did not transform US capitalism. 

In point of fact, it accelerated the development of capitalism in the United States by providing 
the radical democrats in the US Congress with the moral authority to successfully institute a 
change in fundamental law of the land with the Thirteen, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, the latter two of which removed the demographical basis of planter power in the 
state (the 3/5 clause in the Constitution). The entire civil war of which slavery was the driving 
force had itself created a massive demand for manufactured goods which (in generating 
economies of scale) freed nascent US industrialists from dependency on the British financial 
institutions, pushed the United States down the path of rapid industrialization, of a capitalist 
development which in sixty years made the US the greatest capitalist power on Earth. And the 
slaves? 

In their struggle to reestablish themselves on the land, which was, after all, what they knew 
and knew best, their fought hard to own a homestead, to free women from work in the fields... 
female labor in the fields had for them been a mark of their enslavement: Freemen struggled 
to create for themselves and their families a practical sphere of self-definition, independence 
and autonomy, planters fought to maintain all the old forms of domination and authority. This 
conflict of irreconcilable class-based subjectivities, mediated by the institutional forces of the 
US state, its army and the Freedmen's Bureau, had its class struggle outcome in a form of 
labor-based social relations, sharecropping tenancy, that neither party had anticipated and nor 
designed to create. Whatever the merits or disabilities of this tenancy, the action of slave 
remaking themselves as freemen did nothing to transform US capitalism. 

Nowhere and at no time in history have slaves formed themselves as an agency capable of 
radically transforming society... 


Revolt, Il, Peasants 
In the tributary formations of history, we can find a number of different forms of peasant 
activity. Slaves in the ancient world, in Greece for example, serfs in modern tributary 
formations, in feudal France and Tsarist Russia for instance, and nominally free peasants in 
the Ottoman Empire, in dynastic China (itself a very ancient tributary formation) and 
elsewhere. 
You may notice that | refer to nominally free peasants, meaning non-waged men and women 
who worked the land, who, speaking in a purely abstract way, held proprietorship in the 
instruments and means of their labor, in ploughs, oxen, horses, structures housing grain or 
other agricultural products and the soil itself. You can examine these histories for yourself but 
you will find that it is only free peasants... not serfs and rarely slaves engaged in agricultural 
production (the events of Rome and modern American slavery being the really great 
exceptions)... who have ever engaged in socially generalized revolt. 
In Chinese history, there were periodic wars inaugurated by barbarian invasions and peasant 
revolts... often both were simultaneous, the latter invariably rooted in famine, both 
accompanied by devastation and ending with a peace of exhaustion... and these wars and 
revolts regularly effected dynastic change. They never, though, broke through this cycle of 
Oppression, revolt, and the establishment of new rulers. The Key to the history of the Chinese 
tributary formation was its structure and class character: Numerous villages surrounded a 
fortified (walled) town, a central site that housed the granaries that stored the tribute, surplus 
grain, extracted from the surrounding village communities. The walled city set down, as it 
were, in the country was an administrative center organized and controlled by a scholar- 
gentry, China's real ruling class, and it was here that artisan production (tools, cloth, utensils) 
for limited trade with the villages took place, from here the armies were fed, and from here 
corvée (forced) labor was mobilized, particularly for irrigation projects such as ditch and canal 
digging and maintenance, embankment construction, and other similar tasks. 
A class of landlords-become-intellectuals held the key to the "stagnation" in Chinese history: 
This professional civil servant in the service of the Emperor, a centralized imperial 
bureaucracy recruited from generation to generation from the landed gentry, consciously 
suppressed development. It did this through taxation policies that inhibited commerce, mining, 
etc. and encouraged large families making surplus labor available. It thereby rendered itself 
invaluable and irreplaceable through all the cycles of dynastic change, regardless of what 
dynasty ruled and from what people (Shang, Chou, Han and others) it sprang. It achieved this 
position through its formation centered on an esoteric script that allowed it to record and check 
the complicated accounts involved in the appropriation, transport and redistribution of grain, 
that permitted it to compute quantities of water, to prioritize access to water and determine the 
volumes necessary for the irrigation demanded by intensive agriculture and vast irrigation 
projects executed by massive numbers of peasant mobilized for this work. On this basis the 
scholarly bureaucracy elaborated and promoted a hegemonic world-vision (Confucianism) that 
justified hierarchy in the specific Chinese form of imperial domination and peasant 
subordination as well as the centrality of educated elite in the exchange between the one and 
the other. 
The imperial bureaucracy — scholar gentry blocked development, peasants were never able to 
break through the cycle of revolt, dynastic change and a return to previous conditions of 
oppression... 
In the tributary formation in the West we call feudal, there were also peasant revolts that, 
occurring, for example, in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century in the German 
speaking provinces of middle Europe, led to widespread warfare. Engels (The Peasant Wars 


in Germany) has a very good, brief and summary account of this moment in history, noting 
how the language of the revolt was religious but the well-springs of action flowed from a 
visceral desire to abolish authority, “kings and princes” and “pope” as well as “other 
ecclesiastics,” to abolish feudal dues and services to the lord of the estate, to obtain free 
access to water and forests (for nourishment and heating fuel, wood) and to common lands, 
i.e., to end private property in production, and to achieve material equality in the same. In a 
way that refers to a development that is far under the material levels achieved by capitalism, 
which themselves are of disputable import, these peasants were inspired by a genuine, if 
unelaborated notion of communism. The peasant revolts were infused with a plebeian 
element, for example cloth weavers ... This much is made clear, and not only by Engels but 
much later by Freddy Perlman in his, if you will, inner global history of anti-statist, popular 
emancipatory strivings (Against His-story, Against Leviathan!)... but it is also clear that this 
infusion did little to overcome the bane of peasant movements everywhere in history, the 
inability, if not to organizationally develop then, to organizationally sustain their opposition to 
the point of elaborating novel social forms. This is grounded in the narrowness and 
provinciality of peasant life. In middle Europe, engaged in actual warfare peasants of each 
region could only act for themselves, would not provide succor to rebellious, insurgent 
peasants even in an adjacent region. A single, small military formation could and did, 
accordingly, pick them off one by one, region by region. Leaving peasant gains momentarily 
intact, agreements to end the fighting in one region betrayed peasants fighting in another 
region. Effectively, there was no sense of a broad community... because there was none. 
Instead, the small peasant were ruined, other peasants, those whose plot was so tiny they 
were forced to work with others for wages or in kind, were forced into serfdom; large tracts of 
communal lands were confiscated by nobles and princes; dwellings and fields were destroyed 
and, may more peasant were compelled to wander, beg and eventually become laborers in 
the small towns. 

Thus, here where rebelling peasants were able to mount armed, organized resistance, they 
never exhibited the will to reorganize social life, an intent, that had it entered into and shaped 
their resistance, might have offered a strategically sounder basis for fighting... 

Even in perhaps the most successful, if little known, peasant revolt in history, that of peasants 
in the Mexican state of Morelos at the beginning of the last century, no effort was ever made 
by the peasants themselves to revolutionary society. 

Rather after years of fighting (circa 1912-1914), peasants were able to effect land seizures in 
the village communities of Morelos: They thereby regained land lost to plantation owners, and 
what peasants did was to reconstitute the old way of communal living: They reestablished 
village boundaries and refused plantation owners or other capitalist entrepreneurs the right to 
settle in Morelos. Agrarian reform that were instituted proceeded based on village control 
according to the principle of reparation of lands carried out in conformity with the customs and 
usages of each pueblo, that is, having made a social revolution in the central Mexican 
countryside peasants chose to return to their time honored way of life, to the village 
community based upon what we might call a technologically primitive egalitarianism without 
any regard to development of productive technique, and, of paramount importance, without 
effecting a change in the broader society which ultimately shaped the manner in which they 
lived and worked. 

Now a successful revolution will, as a rule, create social relations and institutions that will not 
simply disintegrate and that cannot be easily overthrown or abolished. But in the epoch of 
capitalist modernity, the pressure of that cannibal, capital, the incessant reshaping of every 
dimension of daily life by the social relations of capitalist production, will eventually overturn all 


other forms of sociation and social relations if there is not active opposition and if that 
Opposition does not sooner than later devolve onto an open struggle against capital. In 
Morelos, the once vital forms of communal social relations and daily life had begun to dissolve 
under the impact of the capitalism of the broader society long before the free trade agreement 
so-called (NAFTA) administered the coup de grace to the form of life in 1992. 


Revolt, III, The Small Middling Groups 

Above | lumped urban artisans, the small bourgeoisie (shopkeepers, small retailers) in the 
urban areas, and the bourgeoisie of the small towns together as a group. The basis for this, | 
suggest, is that each of these strata are small urban proprietors attached to whatever form of 
production is dominant enough to be basic to the organization of society, thus, each of these 
strata share, not just common interests, but, rising from similar forms of daily activity, they 
share a collective sense of propriety, moral imperatives, loyalties, sanctions and taboos, and 
expectations that lead them to see, grasp and understand the larger issues of the day in a 
similar manner and in similar terms. 

Now artisans of various types have appeared throughout the history of divided societies. In 
ancient tributary formations, they could be found in small numbers in the administrative towns; 
in modern tributary formations such as feudalism as it existed in Europe beginning some 
twelve centuries into the common era and thereafter for several centuries, they could be found 
in urban enclaves engaged in guild based and guild organized production (for example, in 
Florence, Genoa, Venice; Marseilles; Barcelona; London and elsewhere). But the lengthy 
period of transition from tributary feudalism to capitalist modernity was the era in which the 
small middling groups as | have just described them came to the fore, and it was in the West 
were they came to the fore. Characterized by mercantile economies and kingly government 
based on an alliance of large merchants of the companies or guilds in the cities and great 
landlords in the countryside, it was at this long, historical junction that among these groups, 
the urban artisans lost proprietorship over their property in production, and while they may not 
have always led the revolt where it did occur, and while they may have not been dominant 
among the middling groups (at any given moment any given stratum provided actual political 
leadership), they articulated a vision of the world... that in which small masters are socially 
dominant... that has hegemonized both the thoughts and feelings of these groups as they 
appear as groups in history. 

In a tradition in the West that acknowledges the reality and weightiness of a material 
substratum to social life, the radical democracy of urban artisans (or in its rural version, of 
freeholders) is one of two great visions of community (communism is the other). It looks back 
to the stability of the guild community, of skilled artisanship protected by communal regulation 
(while in its rural version, it longed for the precapitalist, self-contained household economy, the 
oikos, that remained viable in the West in various forms of small property down to the mid- 
sixteenth century England, and, still later, down to early nineteenth century America). It is 
these forms of property that had come under increasing attack from the activities of the 
previously mentioned large merchant companies and the great landlords, an attack which is 
characterized by Marx in terms of the formal subsumption of labor under capital, a situation in 
which the worker or peasant was stripped of proprietorship, but continued to work just as 
before (the merchant or landlord did not attempt to reorganize the work processes or to bring 
new technological “inputs” such as machines to bear on work). The aim of the same merchant 
or landlord remained amassing money wealth for the purposes of its display and consumption, 
even though as an outcome of this activity exchange may have been vastly expanded, 
markets greatly enlarged; but what had happened is that all hitherto existing social relations 


(e.g., personal dependency as in the case of the slave or serf, proprietorship of the soil as in 
the case of the free peasant, inheritability of craft and tools and their status as property as in 
the case of the craft master) and, as well, the institutional framework which these social 
relations were created and within which they functioned, had been dissolved, dissolved into a 
pure relation of buying and selling, so that various admixtures, seigniorial, patriarchal and 
sacred, disappeared from the relation of exploitation in production. 

It was this situation (and the accompanying one in which the shopkeepers and the town 
burghers were threatened by the activity of the great merchants, who could buy cheaper, sell 
cheaper and drive them from their livelihoods) that urban artisans in particular revolted 
against, and in revolting, went far beyond a cry for a return to previous social arrangements. In 
elaborating their vision of radical democracy, these groups (and here the activity of urban 
artisans was central) first formulated the notion of universal freedom, albeit in a narrow form, 
in which each and every man has an intrinsic or natural and just right to a full life, a livelihood 
based on proprietorship in and control over property in production. 

It was to the Levellers in the English Revolution, the Jacobins (denizens of the political clubs 
who based themselves on the sans culottes masses) in the French Revolution and the radical 
democrats (the extreme radical Republicans, the intelligentsia who tied its fate that of a class 
of slaves becoming a freepeople) in the American Civil War, men who rose from the small 
middling groups (and not from the great bourgeoisie), that we owe what is meaningful and 
significant in the basic, constitutional documents of the era of bourgeois revolution. In the 
capitalist West, the legally codified foundations of bourgeois democracy were almost entirely 
the products of the struggles of these groups. In England, for example, leading the revolt in 
the cavalry regiments, the lronsides, against military grandees (Cromwell, Ireton), it was the 
Levellers who, abandoning Puritan convictions, articulated a rationalist vision of social life in 
which small men have the same chances as the high and mighty. There have rarely been 
more personally courageous men in history than the Leveller, John Lilburne: In a society and 
culture suffused with notions of deference and openly structured by class and status 
stratification, it was he who argued for, demonstrated for and demanded in the English courts 
rights where they did not exist, spending half a lifetime in prisons defending convictions 
concerning a legal and institutional embodiment for the rights of every person to free speech, 
assembly and to petition for a redress of grievances against the great men who hold power; 
for a prohibition against quartering troops on the homes of honest working men and their 
families; for an end to unreasonable searches and seizures arguing for the necessity of 
warrants based on probable cause; for the right to a speedy and public trail by a jury of one’s 
peers together with information of the nature and cause of accusation and the right to confront 
an accuser; and for the very right to a jury trial and against excessive bails and fines. (Today 
codified in the US Bill of Rights, these are its historically transcendent moments that form the 
really significant elements of any rearguard defense against the state on the terrain of capital 
in any struggle to abolish it.) This was a struggle for freedom... albeit narrowly understood as 
a fight for property rights on the terrain of the state, not a struggle against the very reality of 
both ... but such was not the outcome. While the Levellers (together with radicals in 
Cromwell's lronsides) fought to institute the legal conditions for provisions of a livelihood from 
work as artisans and for all small propertyholders, the Jacobins sought to free peasants from 
feudal services and restraints, and the radical democrats fought to establish the freedom of 
(ex)slaves as small landowners, the conclusion of the small middling groups’ activity was not 
intended: That outcome was not the product of conscious activity; rather this activity resulted 
in the revolutionary destruction of restrains and limitations (legal constrains on property; feudal 


dues, tolls and taxes, personal services to a lord, restrictions on the market; human 
enslavement) on capitalist development. 

Either pervasive and isolated because self-contained, in which case there was neither need 
nor basis for opposition to the order of a society that was overwhelming rural and agrarian, or 
urban, artisan and over time increasingly subject to buffeting, fierce competition and ruin by 
larger and larger units of production (companies, corporations, states) in which case it lacked 
the wherewithal to sustain opposition to the order of society, small property in production has 
never felt the necessity for (first case) or the productively grounded ability (second case) to 
mount a successful challenge to and transform the organization of society. In either case, 
even though it a question of a form of life and a livelihood inextricably bound up with 
proprietorship in and control over production (and not a question of the accumulation of 
money or capital, in the latter case of production for production's sake), small property 
invariably runs up against its own historically formed character as private property in 
production and hence it confronts the limits of challenge beyond with it cannot go. 


Revolt, IV, the Bourgeoisie 
Now to this moment we have not discussed the grand, great or high (haute) bourgeoisie, for 
example, the big merchants, bankers, and master craftsmen, whose activity formed the basis 
for the development of capital in its antediluvian forms (as merchants’ and usurers’ capital) as 
they existed in the urban enclaves in tributary formations, some of which were eventually 
revolutionized, transformed and became capitalist; the great farmers who engrossed the lands 
of small peasants, enclosed common lands and pushed those and still other peasants into 
more and more oppressive terms of tenancy, and some into vagabondage, abandonment of 
the land, and proletarianization in large towns; the industrial capitalists as they begin to 
appear from the time of the Industrial Revolution so-called forward; or the men and women 
who function on behalf of the truly gigantic, great capitals in industry and finance today. 
The bourgeois revolutions in the West (England, France, and that last one lodged in the 
transformations engendered by the American Civil War) were not the progeny of the efforts of 
these, the great bourgeoisies, who, to the contrary, were intimately linked to surviving 
aristocratic and seigniorial social strata in a desperate effort to preserve a bastard social 
order, one that was no longer tributary but not yet fully capitalist. 
The single and singular creative act of the bourgeoisie in its entire history, one that originally 
cohered it as a social class, was the production of the modern science of nature. Briefly 
examine this situation. 
Galileo, Bacon and others engaged in highly polemical critiques of and elaborated their 
theories in explicit opposition to medieval natural philosophy, and tacitly to Church dogma on 
which that natural philosophy ultimately rested. For them and others modern scientific 
thinkers, their theories (Science) as descriptive, public and transmittable, and theoretical and 
rational stood in sharp relief from and in naked opposition to speculative, esoteric and divinely 
inspired, dogmatic and religiously grounded medieval natural philosophy and Church social 
doctrine. The theoretical elaboration of these men was based on a shared recognition - a part, 
only a part, but a central, decisive part of what it meant to be bourgeois - that this new class 
could not flourish on the soil of the old order of unquestioned Church authority, craft and 
seigniorial relations governing production, etc. Even if modern science is no mere theory (it is 
not)... if it presupposed, issued in and reinforced a world vision that entails a view of man, 
society and nature in and for which humanity is made of privatized and egoistic individuals, 
society is organized around commodity production and exchange that pits each individual 
against all others, and, nature is an open, infinite, and deterministic universe formed of 


indivisible, individual elements, a vision that stood in stark contrast to the closed, hierarchically 
ordered, stable and static world of medieval natural philosophy, the Aristotelian physics on 
which it rested, and the divinely ordained, unchanging world of lord, clergy which it 
legitimized... and if this vision put these elements of the bourgeoisie in conflict with some of 
the very aristocratic social strata with whom the class as a whole allied, it did not lead the 
great bourgeoisie so far as to pursue the ruin of the old order. Instead, it was the same 
Levellers, Jacobins and radical democrats who activities, because they forced a revolutionary 
transformation in which the social and legal forms of the old order were finally destroyed, 
birthed a new wholly capitalist social order... 

My friend and comrade, Gifford Hartman, has made a very cogent, analysis-based argument 
about the knowledge and practical ability of the bosses to successfully wage class struggle. | 
agree, but at the same time | would also point out it does not mean that capitalists are 
conscious as a class; to the contrary, they do this as functionaries of capital, because this 
behavior is completely consistent with their role as personifications of economic categories. 
Permit me to explain. 

Once the old order with its legal and social forms has been destroyed, the continuous 
transformation of production by way of new technological inputs or the reorganization of the 
work process or both proceeded apace. Competition between capitals, and between states 
that in the world arena effectively function as national capitals in the struggle over surpluses, 
markets and resources (that is, states represent, defend and augment their core capitals in 
these struggles), has driven innovation and changes in production. (The key point at which 
this entire development became irreversible occurred, by the way, around the middle of the 
nineteenth century as science and technology begin to be systematically applied to 
production, a situation Marx called real domination in production.) In this way capitalist 
development becomes autonomic, i.e., its development has come to exist on its own 
foundations; and tendentially absent a contravening opposition (which can only take shape as 
conscious class agency) generated by its own development, it is self-regulating, self- 
correcting and reproduces itself as a matter of course. In a different language, as conditions of 
real domination have more and more taken hold, capital itself has become the “subject” of 
society. In this regard, the bourgeoisie and science no longer have the same relation to each 
other deep into the era of real domination as they did as both first appeared far earlier in the 
era of formal domination (referred to earlier as the formal subsumption of labor under capital). 

This is the point: The more extensively real domination has shaped production, the more that 
social class agency in and through whose activity capitalism originated has disappeared as a 
social agent, i.e., the more the bourgeoisie has been compelled... as the “price” of its 
existence... to assimilate, internalize and behave (not act) on the basis of the logic of capital 
(here the logic of accumulation): It all its struggles against workers, the capitalists... 
regardless of the personal thoughts, feelings or sentiments of those individuals who are 
capitalists or their minions... behave as bosses, are personifications of economic categories, 
functionaries of capital, reflexes of its autonomization. Setting aside the creation of science at 
the very outset of the epoch of capitalist modernity, in all socially and historical events the 
bourgeoisie, the ruling class or the class of great capitalists (however you wish to express it) 
no longer exhibits any class creativity but instead, as a functionary of capital, a reflex of its 
movement (and the self-defense of that movement), it only doggedly and incessantly pursues 
the accumulation of capital, production for production’s sake. The absence of class creativity 
iS a condition that could not be clearer today in its autonomic, mechanic responses to... all of 
which exacerbate, intensify and amplify... climate change, for example, in the US Executive's 
recent announcement, entirely contrary to the commitments made at the time of the last 


national electoral circus, to renew, and renew with a vengeance (by vastly expanding the area 
subject to) drilling for oil along the coastal United States and in North Slope of Alaska. 

The only social group, stratum or class in history that has ever exhibited the capacity to act 
consciously in pursuing a transformation of society as a whole has been the working class. 


Part II 
Councils, Consciousness and a Historical Class 


| Know how it is to live your life like a dream: To listen and watch, and wake up and try to understand 
what has already happened. 
You do not need a psychiatrist to do this. A psychiatrist does not want you to wake up. He tells you to 
dream some more, to find the pond and pour more tears into it. And really, he is just another bird drinking 
from your misery. 

Amy Tan, The Joy Luck Club®” 


We all have dreams, but vast numbers of us live in a dream, one of an abstract, 
technologically manufactured commodity abundance, planned obsolescence, and endless, 
profligate consumption... a diversionary substitute for genuine human relations, for the real 
human community (communism). The dream is spectacularly generated, the psychiatrist is a 
specialist, whose very social reality as such presupposes and could not exist without our 
misery... Even, if like me, you couldn't afford her services... But what neither the psychiatrist 
nor the author of the foregoing citation know or understand is that the ubiquitous presence in 
society of specialists, in this case the shrink, presupposes the entire division of labor created 
by capitalism in which our misery is rooted. 

Even if human misery (whether impoverishment or emotional distress and collapse or the 
innumerable variations in-between) could be ended short of the revolutionary abolition of 
capital (it cannot), it would be destined to begin anew: For like that misery, the kind of 
transformation that can overcome the ongoing, unfolding crisis of capital, and ameliorate a 
climate change catastrophe (no longer preventable), cannot be carried in isolation from a 
social force with the capacity for change rooted in its objective position in society, without the 
consciousness of the magnitude of the issues and tasks, and the political will to achieve such 
change. Only an agency that, at least in principle, embodies such knowledge and 
understanding of society and nature could effect the necessity transformation. 

Within revolutionary and communist traditions, a theory of universal human emancipation has 
been elaborated, emancipation by way of proletarian revolution through which and on the 
basis of which classes, including the proletariat as a class, capital and the value form are 
abolished, and the exploitation by ruling class social groups of a vast propertyless mass is 
ended. To the extent this theory was not merely a premise of historical analysis, it gave 
substance to what otherwise would have been a facile and unjustified assumption; namely, 
that under conditions of capitalist production exploitation sustains domination, that is, it 
nourishes all forms and manifestations of oppression, social injustice and bigotry as well as 
the rapacious plunder of nature. 


The Working Class in History 
If we recount historically moments in which workers have bequeath us with institutional 
embodiments of their activity, we can perhaps grasp the perspective from which this 
theorization has been elaborated. 


®’My wife reads large amounts of literature, primarily two types of it, Shakespearean and novelistic (detective fiction). 
She produced the above citation for me. 


Workers have been crucial to qualitative change in history of capitalism: Wherever bourgeois 
democratic political norms have emerged and deeply penetrated the consciousness of the 
underlying population, working classes have been central to their hold over daily life. 

Even in the United States, where mass political parties first formed in New York state in 1816- 
1817, democratic norms did not became a feature of the political landscape until northeastern 
mechanics supported Andrew Jackson in the 1828 election en masse. From the late eighteen 
twenties until the last imperialist world war, a proletarian public sphere (that at various times 
included mass distribution newspapers, unions and political parties, and at its height, among 
labor organizations, also involved libraries, schools, social clubs, singing societies, 
cooperative stores and factories, militias, and even labor courts that adjudicated workers’ 
disputes) gave life and meaning to mass democracy. 

In every country in Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth century in which democratic 
political norms held sway in daily life, it was the industrial working class that pushed these 
norms forward (for the example, the Chartist movement in Britain which compelled ruling class 
social groups in Parliament to institutionalize universal male suffrage; or, Social Democracy in 
Germany which was the decisive agent in the creation of a Parliamentary regime after 1890; 
similarly in Austria, Sweden and elsewhere). Elsewhere the same can be said: For example, 
in South Korea in the late 1980s, a truly massive working class upsurge overturned years of 
military dictatorship and on this basis bourgeois democracy was established. Without 
proletarian mass action and participation, democratic institutions have been ineffectual, 
irrelevant or, in a material sense, absence with a view to the formation of opinion, positive law, 
and the mores and norms that inform daily social life. Without this action and participation, 
these institutions are merely formal mechanisms of a very real, capitalist domination. 

But more to the point, working class self-activity has patently been the agency that, if only for 
brief moments, reorganized societies on a liberatory basis (Russia in autumn 1917 until Great 
Power intervention and imperialist driven civil war destroyed its foundations in an extant 
working class itself; the revolutionary development of a novel council power in Germany in 
1918 until it was drown in blood by Frei Korps fascists; the revolutionary suppression of a 
reactionary generals’ coup in Spain in July 1936 with the organizations born from it; the 
creation, again, of novel conciliar power in Hungary in 1956 until it was crushed by Soviet 
tanks). 

Irrefutably councils have sprung up in all revolutionary situations were workers have played a 
major role: Stretching back in historical time to the Paris Commune (1871), through the 
general strike in northern Italy in 1904, the Russian revolution of 1905, then in that explosive 
revolutionary upheaval that shook the world between 1917 and 1920... in Russia in 1917- 
1918, in Germany and Hungary in 1919, in Italy in 1920... after that only occasionally and 
sporadically, in Aragon and Catalonia briefly in 1936-1937, in Hungary in 1956, tendentially in 
France in 1968, in Chile in late 1972 and in Iran in 1979, in every revolutionary situation in 
which workers have appeared as a historical class, their agency has been constituted 
organizationally through councils, the historically distinctive, novel, organizational form of 
working class power. Elected democratically as mandated delegations, fusing legislative and 
executive activities, exhibiting none of the irrationality and overcentralization of 
bureaucratically centralized organizations (whether states or economies), neither narrowly 
communal nor engaged in an autarchic construction, but instead expansive, integrative and 
functioning better as they became larger, that is, as more councils federated and assimilated 
to one another, driven by an expanding worker awareness, based on the global productive 
matrix that is capitalism undergoing its own dissolution, the conciliar form has striven to hold 
exclusive sway over and tends toward its own universalization as the immediate expression of 


the power of workers actively dissolving themselves as a particular class in society by bringing 
together all the various oppressed strata and groups under their wing, absorbing them into the 
work of a conscious, deliberatively elaborated project of a global societal reconstruction, 
ending the reign of capital’s economy as an independent, decisive and institutionally separate 
force in social life, no longer as categories of waged labor for capital but forming themselves 
as a universal agency of societal change. 

The working class has historically set itself apart from all other social groups, strata and 
classes in history because it demonstrated the capacity to not only challenge the order of 
society but, asserting its own distinctive and unique form of societal organization, has 
consciously undertaken, even if only momentarily, to transform and reorganize it in its entirety. 


Conciliar Power against the State 
What are the councils? They can initially be understood by way of contrast with the state, and 
specifically the existing state of capital. 
Unlike much of what we experience in daily life, you or |, we, will never see, touch, hear or 
taste the state. It is not accessible to our immediate senses, but is quite real. It is an 
abstraction, a universal abstraction (meaning its reality shapes everyone's experience), and it 
iS a universally oppressive abstraction (meaning that is limits our potentials, mutilates our 
experience and exacerbates conflicts within society). The concept of the state put forward 
here ts critical: The intent is to understand it in order to abolish it. 
The state is a historical reality. It first emerged in its earliest, most rudimentary form within the 
origins of agriculture and the development of fixed positions in a division of social labor, which 
went pretty much hand in hand. (It took shape in this earliest form as a body of armed men 
who protected the person of a divine king and enforced his laws together with a primitive 
bureaucracy of priests who collected grain and watched over its storage, for appropriation of 
this wealth, grain, was the basis of kingly power.) But we are concerned here about a highly 
developed form of the state, its role, function and reality as it appears during the epoch of 
capitalist modernity as a product of a long history of divided societies (hierarchically organized 
societies based on fixed positions in a division of labor in production). 
Now capital’s state does not consist in the party in power at any particular moment. It is far 
more than the government at the national level, even though here it finds its most obvious 
symbols. Instead, the state is formed by the institutions of rule and governance in their 
entirety, and it operates not only at the top in the person of the Executive but also on the 
ground in the person of the cop. Each and every form of institutional rule in society... that of 
territorially based governments within “national” boundaries (provinces, regions, “states” in the 
US), those of counties, municipalities, cities, towns and even school boards... are one and all 
dimensions of the state. Why? Because fundamentally the state exists as armed bodies of 
men, as the socially and institutionalized sanctioned ability to forcefully, if need be, compel 
compliance with regard to the social relations that secure the extraction, then the distribution, 
of surpluses originally generated in production. 
The modern, capitalist state is characterized by its unprecedented degree of centralization; 
and, at the same time, by the objectification and alienation of every specific interest created in 
and through the relations of social classes, by the expansion of its hold over society, the 
creation of its agencies that maintain that stranglehold, that is, by an objectively illusory 
independence from society... The state harmonizes these different, often conflicting interests, 
proceeding in an increasingly more abstract and general way, and in an utterly rarefied and 
completely formalized manner, until, pyramidically, a general interest in the person of an 
Executive (president, prime minister, constitutional monarch) is constituted... This sham 


independence is based on the very real existence and oppressive character of the essential 
components of the state, the hierarchically organized, bewildering array of agencies and 
organizations, primarily its standing army, its police, judiciary, prosecutors and their structures 
and places of incarceration, and its stratum of functionaries and bureaucrats. The latter, in 
particular, form a separate caste pursuing its own interests, interests that institutionally 
express the requirements of those who rule. The state in this sense, then, is alien to society, 
and this alien objectivity is rooted in the fact that it is not directly based in the activities of 
masses of men and women in daily life, that it is not immediately and directly controlled by 
those same men and women. 

The modern state of capital is unique in its institutional and separate character, its appearance 
as a "public" force clothed in this sham objectivity that sets it apart from and over and against 
individuals, the underlying social classes, and society at large. While any modern, centralized 
state may come in the short run to be identified with a specific historical personage, what 
distinguishes it from states that appear in other past epochs is a seeming efficacy, 
permanence and reality that render it at once objectively independent in relation to society and 
independent of any specific ruler. 

So we can say that the modern, bourgeois state, as a complex of social relations that have 
been congealed and hardened (i.e., institutionalized), is set over and against these conflicting 
private interests, which give it that public, institutionalized and separate appearance. Now the 
state in this modern form has four general functions. First, it unifies otherwise competing great 
capitals: It is the domain in which capitalist unity is forged, a unity laboriously worked out 
through the efforts of professional politicians (a bourgeois stratum itself product of the 
capitalist rationalization of society), a process that is usually done legislatively (in Congress, 
Parliament, Diet, Duma, Reichstag, whatever). Second, it is the structure that enforces the 
general interests of the capitalist class against individual capitalists and their actions (thereby 
constituting the arena in which a common program for capital is formulated) and, it goes 
without saying, it enforces these great capitalist interests as ruling class interests against the 
rest of the classes in society, particularly the various strata and social groups among the 
propertyless, those who are waged and whose labor in production sustains society. Third, the 
state guarantees, violently if necessary, the legal and organizational principles of capital's 
movement that it legislatively and executively constructs, and fourth, it mystifyingly and 
obfuscatorily guards and promotes mass loyalty to the capitalist system and bourgeois society 
as a whole. (Important here are the various medias, spectacular adjuncts to the state 
propaganda machine)... 

In contrast the councils, an interconnected system of transparent social relations, are a 
historically novel power, a sole power that immediately and directly holds sway over society 
without institutional separation, that is, a power that can only develop by way of the 
destruction and on the ruins of the state... 

This can be seen no more clearly than in Hungary in 1956. Since Hungary was a society of 
the Soviet type, meaning state capitalist, the economy and the state were integrated without 
any intermediary institutions, such as a sham parliament. Workers in the plants and factories 
kicked out Party managements, dismantled existing "representative" organs run by active 
Communist party members, democratically elected rotating delegates to constitute councils 
within plants, and then in turn formed city-wide workers’ councils. The authoritarian, one-man 
management born of Soviet war communism (i.e., a historically contingent not a principled 
basis for organization of work) crumbled immediately and the entire structure of production 
began to be replaced by a worker created one from the ground up. The statified envelopment 
of the economy, achieved in the persons of Party activists, was shattered, a novel power in 


the form of an expanding structure of workers’ councils constituted from below, one absorbing 
polity and economy, began to emerge prior to the final appearance of Soviet tanks... 

The state, this alien objectivity, is overcome, abolished, in a vastly expanded practice captured 
in the following concise, compressed formulation (which itself is a description of what was 
unfolding or has actually occurred whenever councils held sway, no matter how transiently): 
The councils abolish the standing army (which, in part, has historically come over to our side 
as part of a revolutionary transformation) and other repressive agencies replacing them with 
workers’ militias and popular tribunals; and, they operate as a non-bureaucratized, non- 
hierarchical and unitary organ, because they are made up of workers who legislate and 
execute and who are directly responsible and immediately recallable having been mandated 
by workplace and neighborhood assemblies, and whose various bureaus and agencies are 
equally responsible to the council itself and, in the early phases of their existence (i.e., while 
money continues to exist), held in check to begin by payment of an average wage (as a curb 
on percolation and corruption). It is requisite that councils refuse the old division of labor within 
the workers movement into separate organizations, parties and unions inclusive of 
revolutionary unions so-called (whether syndicalist, or political such as “red” trade unions), 
which has been the tendency since the collapse of a revolutionary, if productivist, councilism 
after the early twenties of the last century. Historically, they have only adequately functioned 
by practically abandoning legislative and executive separation, no matter how many sections 
or bureaus they formed. 

The councils aim at the practical unification of workers to the extent workers are actively 
engaged in changing all existing conditions of daily life, at work, in the streets and neighbors, 
in making ourselves master of our own history, a history that, once councils hold sway, can be 
lived and experienced as part of the woof and fabric of daily life. They, the councils, are 
incompatible with any other form of power, since they are themselves the organization of 
society becoming revolutionized. The coherence of the councils, of workers acting in and 
through the councils, is secured by simple fact that they are the sole power, they do away with 
any other form of power, especially the power of the capitalist state, that they decide 
everything. Now “coherence” does not just refer to the activities of workers engaged therein, 
but also to a socially generalized recognition of the councils’ legitimacy and hence their active 
capacity to hold sway, not to “govern” or “rule.” In the councils and the assemblies on which 
they are based in production, in the office, in the neighborhood, no one represents workers, 
no one Is elected to act on their behalf elsewhere (i.e., on the political terrain of the state). 
How do councils emerge? The form in the maelstrom of revolutionary events, in the waves of 
strikes that, increasingly generalized, constitute a direct challenge to capital and, in particular, 
its state by posing the question of power. But councils do not emerge from out of nowhere or 
nothing. The form as strike committees, plants, factories, offices and other workplaces create 
assemblies to come to grips with the immediate problems... problems such as the production 
and distribution of food supplies and fuel, making provision for self-defense against 
recalcitrant and counterrevolutionary elements.... that emerge from a socially generalized 
upsurge of worker activity, and are at this stage only tacitly a challenge to capital. The councils 
take shape as an organizational forum embracing the delegates mandated by these 
assemblies, and it is these assemblies to which they owe their life and on which they depend 
for their social validity and popular strength: This validity and strength is achieved in activity 
and enactments by starting from and returning to those mandates, even to the extent of a 
constant turnover in delegates. 

Who are the individuals who are the human bearers of conciliar activity, wno make them up? 


They are in the most general sense proletarians, specifically all workers “in revolution,” those 
who have practically committed themselves to conciliar power as their creation. 

In a revolutionary situation, only those organizations that accept the absolute primacy of the 
proletariat organized into councils in both the transformation and reconstruction of society, and 
are active partisans in the fight to bring about conciliar-guided change, will be admitted to their 
presence. 

The councils are not unproblematic. They have enemies galore without, but also enemies 
within. Who or what? 

These are primarily the specialist organizations, in particular the parties and individuals who 
only nominally accept the primacy of workers organized into assembly-based councils in a 
revolutionary situation and the days 1, 2 and immediately thereafter (i.e., the onset of the 
transition so-called). It is of paramount importance to identify such specialists, especially the 
crypto-statists and to treat with them rather ruthlessly (i.e., expel them). 

But perhaps the greater problem derives from a growth of inertia within the councils 
themselves and among conciliar personage. This cannot be put down to the debilitating 
effects of daily life in societies of capital, because on the face of it at least we are speaking 
about a revolutionary situation. The conciliar form at any rate should protect workers from 
these effects, but this is only possible if participants constantly engage in actions that tend 
toward maximizing awareness of the historic tasks that are being embarked upon: To be sure, 
then, workers as members of the councils must explicitly need to and intensely desire to 
transform society, to realize socialism (i.e., in the end, communism), meaning, among other 
things, that the councils themselves are constantly engaged in critical self-evaluation... 


Conditions of the Appearance of Workers as a Historical Class 

If we return to capitalism at its origins (the Industrial Revolution so-called), about 1760, we can 
note that two features distinguish capitalism in relation to society, and in relation to the vast 
array of communities and societies that have existed within tributary formations throughout 
history since the origins of agriculture and social division. First, unlike those communities and 
societies where productive activity remained the same for generations and generations, work 
under conditions of capitalist production undergoes incessant change: New technological 
inputs are constantly invented and brought to bear on production by capitalists, or the same 
capitalists regularly reorganize the work processes (their structure, tempo, rhythms either 
through machine inputs or by rationalizing work, that is, by breaking down a single, integrated 
activity into separate partial tasks) or both... This is the situation that, as indicated earlier, 
Marx called real domination in production.... Second, the work processes, production or what 
is called the valorization process... the activities of labor in which capitalists extract a surplus 
from workers called “value” that is actually labor quantified as time, materialized and 
embodied in commodities... more and more assert their primacy in relation to society, the 
tendency or direction over time is toward a reduction of social relations to productive ones. In 
other words, social relations such as between parent and child or student and teacher tend to 
not only find their model in the relation between wage earner and capitalist (a relation 
characterized by hierarchy, unquestioned authority and the capitalists power over the 
personage of individual workers as individuals), but social relations become more and more 
subordinate to the logic of the accumulation of capital (so that the rationality of decisions, say, 
in education are determined by efficiency and costs not by the learning requirements of 
students). In other words, society as a whole more and more becomes subject to this logic, to 
the movement of capital. 


It is within this changing matrix of production that the conditions for the appearance of workers 
as a historical class have resided. Those conditions include the nature of work itself, the 
concentration of masses of workers engaged in highly socialized work in a single plant or 
complex of plants, the insight into the social totality that the structure and organization of work 
in production affords the proletariat, in particular its industrial layers, the political weight of 
industrial workers within the economy and a crisis in the economy. We shall briefly consider 
each of these conditions in turn with a view to how further changes in production have 
affected the chances for a return of the proletariat as a historical class. 

A peasant is subject only to the rhythms of nature, to the seasons and the cycle of night and 
day; the work required to plant, care for and harvest various forms of agricultural produce 
depends on those cycles. The artisan produces for a limited local market, one based on face 
to face encounters and it is mutually acknowledged (by buyer and artisan producer) that the 
level of his skill and the nature of his craft and its requirements largely determine the pace of 
work. The wage earner, in contrast, is only subject to the demands of the boss, whether he is 
an owner himself or supervisory personnel. And while the capitalist, in turn, is subject to 
competition from other capitalists (a situation that creates the logic of accumulation mentioned 
earlier, a logic that is beyond the control of any single capitalist), the capitalist generally drives 
workers to produce as much as possible. In this way, the waged worker must create within 
herself a discipline (to handle emotionally and often bodily demanding tasks on a regular 
basis, to repress the desire to throttle the boss) merely to acquire the monetary means to 
reproduce herself as a social individual. For wokers as a class (any class) to challenge the 
manner in which society is ordered with a view to reorganizing it (and not simply destroying it, 
plundering social wealth, pillaging and leveling the built environment, murdering individuals), 
such a discipline related to production is a necessary feature of the proletariat as a hegemonic 
class in society, for it in part forms within workers collectively the very capacity for this 
reorganization. Wherever workers engage in regular work as workers, this discipline remains 
without regard to changes in the forms and structure of production. 

Similarly important has been concentration of masses of workers engaged in highly socialized 
work in a single plant or complex of plants. Thus, from 1903 down until 1918, the Pulitov 
Works in Petrograd employed over 12,000 workers mostly in metallurgical activity. Similar 
massive production complexes have existed in many places, for example, at the Fiat Mirafiori 
plant in Torino (Italy) or the massive Renault works at Boulogne-Billancourt (just outside Paris, 
France), and the Rouge River plant in Dearborn, Michigan that, as the first vertically integrated 
factory complex in world, employed over a 100,000 workers in the thirties. All the forms of real 
domination in production within the history of capitalism (forms that can be designated as 
factory labor based on integration not rationalization, plant work based on universal machines, 
and continuous flow or assembly line production) exhibit concentration and highly socialized 
work. The recent development of capitalism has seen the end of the era of the such huge 
factory and plant complexes as the dominant form of production and the rise of new irregular 
forms of work that is called contingent labor, casualization or precarious work (that is, 
unbenefited and low paid, unskilled and unorganized, part-time, seasonal or temporary work 
all of which | prefer to call casualized work). Much like assembly line production, casualized 
work has been developed by capital’s minions in a systematic effort to de-skill workers, to 
remove knowledge and understanding of the work processes from workers. Worker 
concentration, massed workers in highly socialized workplaces wherein each worker is visibly 
dependent upon (all) others has given way to smaller workplaces in which sensuous-material 
structures (ad hoc walls, cubicles, small scale laboratories and worksites) isolate workers and 
restrict immediate recognition of the social character of work allowing it to appear 


personalized and merely interpersonal. Thus, with the disappearance of socially generalized, 
highly socialized workplace concentration, a second necessary condition concerning the 
capacity of largest part of the working class to carry on the work of reorganizing society has 
come into question. 

Of paramount importance has been the insight that the very structure and organization of 
production once afforded workers. If, as we noted above, productive relations tend to engulf 
society in its entirety, then an understanding of work and production would at the same time 
tend to be an understanding of the organization of society as a whole. Now the development 
of this insight is what we call working class consciousness, and it is this awareness that is the 
basic condition on which the challenge to capital has historically rested. Consciousness of 
class has, however, never been a development that sprang from the nature of real domination 
in production in each and all of its forms and phases. Instead, it is one historical specific form 
of the configuration of work, a unique one based on the deployment of what were called 
universal machines (primarily the lathe, turret and capstan) that has made consciousness of 
class as it has been understood in the past possible. Machines of this sort are called 
universal because they were not fitted to a specific productive scheme, they were portable, 
work could be undertaken in any setting. The setting in which they were employed were 
primarily sites and plants engaged in locomotive, passenger and freight car construction, in 
shipbuilding, in the construction of textile equipment (looms, spinning wheels), in the 
production of steam engines for locomotives and ships and, later, electrical engines, not to 
mention other lathes, turrets, capstans and auxiliary pieces, tools and equipment. The 
enumeration identifies this work in production as oriented largely to production of the means of 
production and the production of machines and materials (e.g., rails) used in infrastructural 
construction and transportation. It further identifies the period in which universal machinery 
dominated the matrix of production, the transition from what we have called the formal 
subsumption of labor under capital (formal domination) and to that in which forms of real 
domination in production became pervasive, roughly the period from 1845 until 1925. It finally 
identified the dominant figure of the worker as one who, once having achieved mastery of 
these machines, was an enormously skilled worker. We might pursue this a bit further. This 
worker... who as a layer within the working class was a tiny stratum relative to the mass of 
workers (wherever one went they were proletarianized illiterate peasants, youths, women and 
immigrants) who did all the really shitty labor involved in textile production, shipbuilding, 
railway construction, etc... was unique in the history of capitalism, basically for three reasons. 
First, he (and it was always “he”) was directly and immediately involved in the plan of work, in 
its conception as well as its execution. On this basis, foremen, supervisors, managers and 
owners could not develop formal regulations to govern work and the labor processes because, 
second, the skilled worker's judgment, his assessment of the material and ideal requirements 
of work, were what effectively governed work in production. Third, it was the same skilled 
workers who planned production, there was no managerial laying out in advance and 
calculation of each and all conceptual and executive aspects of the work-processes, much 
less product design. (This had to be galling since turnover times and hence levels of 
profitability were dependent upon skilled workmen.) Universal machines are no longer 
employed in any significant way in production: A long struggle between skilled workers and 
foremen, supervisors and managers, together with the world war (1914-1918) in which 
imperialists powers collided in open military struggle, led to the general introduction of 
assembly lines to produce armaments and munitions. Also called continuous flow production, 
the assembly line is constructed as a series of machine, each performing a separate task, 
each sequentially connected to the next. Workers engaged in assembly line produced 


according to partial, fragmented tasks (for example, machine threading the same set of four 
bolts all day long) are not capable of elaborating an understanding of production, not even the 
construction of the single product they work on. So while continuous flow production 
dramatically increases demands placed on workers, thus the necessity of creating an internal 
discipline, as well as the concentration of socialized workplaces (hence capacity and 
adequacy of the largest part of the working class to carry on the activity of reorganizing 
society), it destroys the fundamental condition... insight into structure and organization of 
society based on the economy... of the appearance of workers as a historical class as it has 
previously existed in production. 

Another significant change within production has been the political weight accorded industrial 
workers within the overall economy. In the previous history of capitalism, groups of workers 
situated in cutting edge or technically advanced industries have carried far more weight than 
just their numbers would suggest. They were strategically located, as is said, and could shut 
down the entire economy and society by withdrawing their labor. At the same time, strategic 
location made it relatively easy to coordinate the reorganization of the economy and society 
once conciliar power became a reality. But casualization has changed all this. Casualization 
came into being on basis of history of worker defeats in major class confrontations. ® Those 
defeats, as assertion of the power of the great capitals, have permitted the acceleration of the 
dynamics of capitalist development, especially the pace at which scientific and technological 
inputs to production has developed, inputs that have made workers so extraordinarily 
productive in capitalist terms. As a result, there has been a growing reduction in the numerical 
weight of industrial workers relative to the total number of waged workers, not just in the 
United States, Europe and Japan; and, this decline is merely the visible face of the absolute 
decline in the size and economic power of factory workers engaged in continuous flow 
production in the overall global, capitalist economy. It points straight to the absolute decline in 
the weight and political significance of industrial labor within the work processes of world 
capitalism, and it too, under conditions of the casualization of worker, further brings into 
question the capacity of largest part of the working class to carry on the work of reorganizing 
society. 

The final condition for the appearance of workers as a historical class has been a crisis, a 
rupture, disruption and shutdown in the economy. Crisis is not a one-off event, a unique 
constellation of non-repeatable occurrences that somehow come together. It is rather a 
necessary, structural feature of the manner in capitalism as a system of social relations 
develops. Capitalism actually develops through periods of rapid growth, even booms, followed 
by periods of contraction, rapid decline and even collapse. The all-around increase in 
production leads to an impasse, to a situation in which, considering their enormous mass, not 
all commodities available for purchase can find buyers. Colossal resources are poured in 
avoiding just such a crisis of overproduction. (Think, for example, of the massive amounts of 
profits that are diverted into advertising campaigns in order to create new needs to absorb the 
mass of potential commodities readily available with existing productive capacity.) But the real 
dangers of a crisis of overproduction are depression, social unrest and war as the last 
hundred have demonstrated. (Witness the depressions of 1873-1878, 1893-1897 and 1929- 
1939 and the two imperialist world wars.) The crisis of overproduction is though, as we have 


*Starting from the stalemated coal miners’ strike in the United State which brought the last international cycle of class 
struggle (1964-1978) to an end, a string of defeats in major class confrontations (in the United States, PATCO in 
1981, Greyhound, Dodge-Phelps, the British coal miners strike in 1984, Hormel and Eastern Airlines and closing with 
Caterpillar strike in 1992) followed upon neo-Right ascendancy (Thatcher, Reagan) permitted consolidation in the 
Executive of the power of capital intensely focused on lowering worker living standards. 


suggested, an integral phase of capitalist development. It has had two outcomes as forms of 
crisis resolution. The first is the ubiquitous underutilization of productive capacity during a 
depression that results in tremendous job loss and massive deflation, a collapse of existing 
prices that effectively vastly reduces the marketable value of company stocks, commodities, 
and raw materials and fixed capital such as plant, equipment and structures used in 
production. It more or less characterized the period prior to the first imperialist world war (pre- 
1914). The second form of a resolution of a crisis of overproduction is war, imperialist world 
war. It produces an equally massive destruction of capital in its sensibly embodied forms (first 
and foremost human life as workers conscripted into military service and fighting; plant, 
equipment, raw materials and commodities; and, the built environment especially cities that 
house industrial landscapes). This form of crisis resolution has more or less characterized the 
period since 1914. With the vast loss of life in war, this form of the resolution of crisis may 
entail the individuals who bear and sustain capitalist social relations in work and production, 
mostly workers, are now different (because they are dead, killed in fighting), but this 
destruction of property in production (and personal property as well, for example, dwellings) 
permits the production process in which and through which the entire system of social 
relations we call capitalism is formed to renew itself, that is, to begin anew. Today (2008-2010) 
we have witnessed the unexpected, conventionally speaking, renewal of large-scale or 
general capitalist crisis... 

Permit me to stop and relate this last consideration in particular to the current situation: A 
conscious class agency challenging the capitalist organization of society has been absent for 
the better part of the last three-quarters of a century (since last period of general crisis in 
capitalism in the 1930s). During this long period, the state has been able to inject itself into the 
circuits of capital (through regulatory banking legislation, development of central bank powers, 
subsidies to agricultural producers, propping up a housing market through state agencies 
guaranteeing loans) in order to avert collapse. Such an injection has recurred and been 
amplified with the return of a general capitalist crisis beginning in September 2008. (These 
measures through which the state injected itself in the economy included truly astonishingly 
massive bank bailouts together with eight or nine new Federal Reserve programs that pump 
as much as 50-60 billions dollars a year into the banks, more bailouts of auto firms and 
several insurance companies, huge expenditures to support home, auto and appliance 
purchases, mortgage lending and foreclosure prevention programs, and on so.) So that, unlike 
many of the other conditions for the return of the proletariat as a historical class that have 
disappeared following a series of historical defeats in major class confrontations since the late 
1970s, capitalist crisis has not disappeared but has instead returned with a vengeance. | and 
other like myself are firmly convinced (a conviction that can be rationally defended, though not 
here) that the crisis is far from over, and though its character as what | call an open crisis has 
been now by suppressed by a stabilization of the level of hemorrhaging job loss and by the 
absorption of the crisis into the public sector (in state governments, in municipal government, 
in school districts, through the loss of tax revenues based on job loss but also through all the 
debt national governments have occurred in bailouts), making privately operated great 
capitals once again profitable, especially banks (largely state purchase of bad assets and 
permitting them to keep still other bad or toxic assets off the profit and loss statements), open 
crisis will again return. 


The Situation Today 
The precipitous decline of large scale industry not just domestically but internationally, and 
with it the virtual collapse of organized labor in industry... never mind that these organizations 


are bureaucratic, ossified, and ever ready to subvert autonomous worker actions... has left 
workers even more subject to casualization and the baneful effects of part-time, unbenefited 
and unorganized, at-will work or casualized labor. This, in turn, is leading to the further 
disintegration of the coherency of awareness, to deeper captivation by the media spectacle 
(living lives vicariously and virtually through soap operas, filmic action adventures, in 
cyberspace, etc.), to reinforcement of behavior expelling work-based anger through the roller 
coaster ride of emotional commitment to sporting teams and events, and to the diversionary 
channeling of real anger, frustration and fear into bigotries foremost among which today is 
support for anti-immigration action, events and legislation... and the list goes on... 

| have been speaking about the structure of the entire working class. In fact, in the course of 
these remarks, | have intentionally confined myself to speaking about the working class in the 
most general way. | fully recognize that particularly, for capital, as one more cost of production 
and as an object of exploitation, the working class exists as So many economic groups in the 
division of labor and little else, while when active, engaged in remaking the conditions of its 
own existence, the class always exhibits a core around which other waged strata are 
oriented.®° 


I offer a more detailed, nuanced examination of the layers and strata both active and as mere objects of capitalist 
exploitation in an essay entitled, “The Working Class, World Capitalism and Crisis: A General Perspective.” 

Here, | would like to pause and offer a brief personal reflection that does deal with one specific group of workers. 

| am, and my wife as well is, employed as a school bus driver. 

We both work in a school district that, irregular in geographical shape, encompasses ninety to a hundred square 
miles. The district includes the southernmost reaches of St. Paul and three, the oldest suburban, small municipalities 
immediately south. 

In the course of the winter just past, in late February during a moderately warm day (about 18° F for an afternoon 
high), it snowed starting after midnight, snowing heavily into the morning hours. Drivers had been out with flu this 
particular week and on this specific day 22 out of 170 were unavailable for work. Even with as many as six sub- 
drivers (usually retirees that are at-will employees, not eligible for union participation, paid at the lowest, first year 
driver rate), and there were only three present this day, and a half dozen stand-by drivers (those who with no specific 
route, are paid a small premium atop regular wages, and stand in driving any route where the regular driver is 
absent), routes could not be filled. Additionally, the regular arrangement with sub-contracted, non-union “just in time” 
bus companies was useless, since the snowy conditions would force them to run late also. Several drivers who had 
long distances to travel to their first stop were stalled in traffic. The only option was to send office personal (called 
special staff, who effectively are low level managers or little bosses) out to run routes, an infrequent occurrence 
though they are all licensed and in principle legally qualified to the drive (but absent all the skill regular driving 
develops). Special staffers as a rule intensely dislike driving (it renders them no better than the proletarians who drive 
the buses, not to mention that they know but won't admit they are a whole lot less competent from the get-go), and 
they dislike even more (lacking sufficient experience with) poor driving conditions. On this morning, as high school 
drop off time approached, the entire problem was exacerbated by several drivers who were stuck unable to get up or 
down on icy and slick hills on their routes. With a new dispatcher at the mike, and the other special staffers (about five 
others at this time on this particular day) uncharacteristically unable to give instructions, orders, make invasive and 
senseless queries, one side (the office side) of the two way radio system fell silent, the entire complex of problems of 
student delivery mounting. 

At this moment the drivers took over. Entire runs that were stalled and specific stops that had not been made were 
identified by neighborhood, streets and landmarks in a series of back and forth radio transmissions in which other 
drivers - whose routes crossed, paralleled and were close to runs and stops for the pickups of those drivers stalled on 
hills, stuck in traffic or even unable to leave the depot - assumed responsibility for those pickups. Within ten minutes 
everything in need of being covered had been covered. The low level managers that make up the special staff were 
stunned; it was palpable though the only indication of it was that silence immediately returned to the two-way radio 
system following coverage of those uncovered routes. (Shortly thereafter, the safety director got on the radio to 
attempt to recuperate what had been lost in “authority,” “respect” and “prestige,” by congratulating drivers for their 
“teamwork.”) Though the insight and recognition would shortly seep out of consciousness as the return of daily 
routines fully restored the social relations in work as they had previously existed, for a long moment drivers 
understood they could coordinate activity by themselves, that the bosses were entirely superfluous. |, for one, was 
left with a lasting, experientially-based understanding that we, the drivers, could run the entire transportation 
department without the bosses, with the functions such as dispatching, routing and training assigned to experienced 


Starting from this situation, we acknowledge that a coherent, thoroughgoing working class 
challenge to capital will be base highly socialized work among significantly large (though 
perhaps not massive) proletarian concentrations in the context of ongoing crisis in the very 
global fabric of capitalism, while it will be absent strategically situated masses of workers and, 
prior to the formation of councils, the awareness adequate to its revolutionary reorganization 
will be problematic. Pause here and consider the last point 

We can do by returning to the meaning of the drivers’ actions described in the last lengthy 
footnote. 

It is clear that efforts to model work in different areas of the economy on continuous flow 
production have failed to push knowledge, skill and proficiency of the work-processes upward, 
that is, relocate it in the consciousness of managers and owners, embody it in capital's 
representatives. Instead this knowledge and understanding of work still resides in those who 
actually work, in the collective interaction of workers. 

Instead of pushing this knowledge up to the top, the only detailed knowledge we find among 
the layers of supervisors, managers, executives, and owners is administrative, the 
increasingly sophisticated grasp of the means, methods and procedures for manipulating 
human beings, work relations and numbers ... Knowledge of the work processes is no longer 
an individual “possession,” and where it is located is not immediately visible. Clearly, it is not 
constituted in any relation of the bosses to the work processes, since, as | have merely hinted, 
employers of all sorts in this regard are characterized by nothing so much as ineptitude and 
incompetence. Knowledge and skill still “belong” to the workers, no longer individually but 
collectively. Similarly, “skill’ has become collective... and to this extent workers still possess 
the capacity and are adequate to the historical task of reorganizing society... The question is 
how to connect the workers as bearers of that collective skill and knowledge, how to render 
the functional interrelatedness conscious. Because hierarchy and unquestioned authority at 
once block worker connectedness and are the central structural and relational features of 
work in capitalist society, the fully democratized council form still best answers this need. 

This much said, it t is necessary to recognize that in those centers of world capitalism where 
casualization has gone the furthest, such as the United States, revolutionary conciliar power 
could only rest on the thinnest layers of workers, and would be crushed if isolated. For this 
reason, and because capitalist production itself is global, finished goods assembled in one 
part of the world especially durable goods are much more likely than not to incorporate 
components that any manufactured on as many as four continents (meaning, among other 
things, than industrial labor only has a worldwide reality), it no longer possible to think of the 
revolutionary abolition of capital as a process occurring remotely, that is, in one or another 
national part of the world system. All this dramatically increases the burden that councils as 
the institutional framework of proletarian hegemony will bear. 

| shall return to this last point below, but in concluding this particular discussion it is necessary 
to recognize that capital's abolition will not and cannot be achieved if work itself, all work 


drivers on a rotating basis, the drivers engaged in these tasks forming subgroups within a small council or a 
permanent committee within a council based on driver, teacher and student assemblies, a council made up 
individuals mandated from these assemblies where basic concerns were addressed and problems tentatively worked 
out. 

Yes, the problems would be simply enormous: Elementary and secondary education could not continue one day in its 
present form... this is patent as students, for example, behave as if they are, and the ones who are really cognizant 
openly speak about being, held inmates in prison, which at any rate is part of the larger significance of contemporary 
education ... the use of diesel power vehicles would have to be addressed... a revolutionary transformation of capital 
will not be achieved if the oil-auto-coal economy isn’t shut down, if a new relation to nature itself based on a new 
technology and a novel science isn’t created and aimed at doing away with the rapacious plunder of the Earth, if we 
don't recreate the manner in which we reproduce ourselves from nature. 


engaged in production of superfluous, profligate or redundant products, is not also abolished, 
if work itself is not centered on the tasks of societal reconstruction. Yet our object will be to 
achieve the abolition of the capitalism and the economy not only without a significant 
reduction in the standards of living of masses of men and women in the old centers of 
capitalism (US, Europe), but by vastly lifting the standards of living of those in periphery of the 
world system (for example, the interiors of Latin America and Central Africa). Of course, this 
would bring into play the entire geographical organization of urban life, since abolition of the 
auto would immediately require reconstruction and revitalization of our cities, the end of 
suburban living. And, of course, none of this can be done by capital, but only in a revolutionary 
way. And us? This is what we would seek to achieve in assemblies and councils, for that is 
what we are about. (So you said this is a fantasy, an impossible dream, but without a program 
such as this, it is the wildest fantasy to expect that anyone, anywhere, will not just accept, but 
embrace and willingly fight for revolutionary change.) ... 


Part Ill 
Revolution, Revolutionaries and the Transcendence of Capital 
What are the chances of a genuine revolutionary opening actually forming? What guarantees 
that the immiseration and collapse of achieved standards of living and consumption (now 
ongoing) amplify revolutionary development and do not merely feed increasingly frequent 
outbursts of reactionary xenophobia as the basis for social reconstruction aimed at driving 
living standards still further into the ground, as demagogical capitalist politicians merely 
preside over endless decline while insuring the reproduction of capital? 


The Working Class and the Revolutionary Transcendence of Capital 

Among the various oppressed social groups, strata and classes in the long history of divided 
societies, rebellion leading to revolt has been for the most part the expression of a visceral 
dissatisfaction with existing social arrangement, has often been blind. If revolt has not been 
blind, then it also has never existed in the form of the conscious pursuit of societal 
reconstruction; it has never exhibited an independent course in relation to the entire past; it 
has never taken shape as social reconstruction that, because of the direct, non- 
representational, participatory nature of the councils, tends to be radically democratic, and 
because of their encompassing nature tends to be radically egalitarian. This, in a nutshell, is 
the difference in history between the revolt of oppressed groups and the conscious 
revolutionary reconstruction that proletarian hegemony over society tends toward. 

Yet consciousness among workers does not develop from the explicit assumption of a 
theoretical standpoint. In particular, there is little awareness that the expanded reproduction of 
capital is based on the exploitation of waged labor; that a whole series of ruling class 
institutions (especially the media spectacle) and societal activities bind us ever more tightly to 
the capitalist social order as crisis deepens; that various forms of bigotry and oppression 
(jingoism, racisms, blatantly discriminatory practices of all sorts) support and reinforce the 
system of social relations, exploitation and its intensification. 

So today we find ourselves in the midst on a crisis that has to date successfully pushed on to 
the back of workers as capital continues to drive down living standards largely by casualizing 
workers. If a worker awareness that is equal to the colossal tasks at hand... namely, 
overcoming the crisis of capital and ameliorating a climate change catastrophe, one that while 
encompassed by this crisis threatens to outstrip and vastly overflow it...”° if our capacity and 


For this see the companion piece to this essay, “Lest our Hopes and Dreams Become an Endless Nightmare: 
Capitalist Technology, the Modern Science of Nature and the Movement of Capital.” 


our potentials to reorganize society still residing in our interrelations in production and in work 
are to be set free, then consciousness depends entirely on first the extent, second the 
duration and then the depth of crisis in the productive foundations of global capitalism. 

First, if the possibilities for consciousness are to be realized, the crisis must continue to be 
global, a latent threat of an immense reduction in the value of productive facilities and assets, 
a danger to the level of international trade, portending large-scale shutdowns of production. 
This is no reason to believe that once capitalism has achieved the existing level of 
international integration that it can be reversed. The crisis will, in other words, continue to be 
global in this sense. 

Second, the crisis must be prolonged lasting decades if its effects are to be felt universally. 
The really dangerous outcomes of climate change... which too is a product of the dynamics of 
capitalist development... dangers such as rising sea levels from the melting of the Antarctic 
and Greenland icepacks that put seaboard metropolises in jeopardy and threaten to engulf 
low lying agriculturally productive lands, the melting of high altitude (mountainous) glaciers 
that will put an end to water run off into major rivers around the world and imperil inland 
agricultural production, the acidification of oceans from carbon-based pollutants as they are 
rained out and eventually molecularly enter seawaters endangering and then killing off aquatic 
species especially those at the bottom of the food chain, drought and wildfires, increasingly 
intense storms (hurricanes, tornadoic activity, flooding) damage from which shuts down local 
and regional economies, and more... all will make the naturally formed raw materials and 
agricultural foodstuffs on which capitalism depends harder to access, far less regularly 
available and will exacerbate conflicts among states over these resources, insuring the crisis 
will continue without an end in sight. 

Last, the crisis must be deep. It must shake capitalism to its very foundations. An extended 
and prolonged crisis, and its effects on the populations of the world, especially their 
proletarian layers, and their responses to it, forcefully suggest that there will be no return to 
normality, that crisis... not without ups as well as downs... will over time only intensify. 

So if the crisis continues, and continues over a long period of time to expand and deepen, 
how does this affect the possibilities for the development of working class consciousness? 

In part, but only in part, a severe crisis as | have described here involves generalized hunger, 
impoverishment, a scarcity of commodified goods requisite to simply sustaining groups of 
workers on a daily basis, in other words, immiseration. Such immiseration will come on the 
heels of standards of living and consumption that have been falling for years... This much is 
guaranteed by the power of financial capitalists operating globally who will, and have already 
begun to, insist on the severest austerity aimed primarily at workers in countries wherein state 
debt levels are high, countries such as Greece, Romania, Portugal, Spain, Ireland, Britain and 
the United States (not to mention Latvia and the Ukraine where draconian austerity has been 
enforced for over a year at the time of this writing in spring 2010)... But it is not just a question 
of immiseration: Deepening immiseration with no end in sight, together with a new younger 
generation of workers within the class who do not know defeats and who have not been 
subject to extensive demoralization, compels not just isolated groups but masses of workers 
to struggle against capital in the most basic sense, in economic strikes. This is a gut check 
response having to do with issues that may at first appear to be a matter that effects us 
merely as individuals (together with our families), a question of personal survival posed 
pointblank, of the wages that are minimally required simply to sustain ourselves. (And, to be 
sure, just beneath the surface in all this there is a visceral hatred of supervisors, managers, 
bosses, and their arbitrary regulations and petty tyranny.) But it is not merely individual 


because from the beginning it is workers as workers in countless workplaces who all confront 
the same issues, something that will not escape anyone's attention. 

Masses of workers will engage in elementary strike struggles here, there, in numerous 
workplaces... and recall that this kind of response evokes the same response in still other 
workers. These struggles, in other words, form a strike wave. A wave of strikes creates its own 
dynamic: It enhances the chances that there will be some, perhaps only a few, but at least 
some victories, and it vastly increases the chances the state will not be able to entirely repress 
the strike wave. It leaves workers taking stock of ourselves, and it certainly does not leave us 
any worse off. That is not only noteworthy, but noticeable and noticed: A wave of strikes... 
legitimately a mass strike... tends to enhance the confidence and combativity of workers, both 
individually and as a class. Confidence and combativity amount to, they constitute, an 
awakening of the proletariat, i.e., the very beginnings of the development of an awareness 
that is consonant with the historical tasks workers as a class face: While the whole situation of 
workers as labor for capital is contradictory... In work and activity, workers produce and in 
producing we act, we are compelled to innovate, create, generate means and the wherewithal 
to the accomplish goals that are foreign to us (that are the bosses’ goals) and in so doing we 
form a subjectivity that in relation to capital is unitary and in a depth-psychological sense 
opposed to those bosses, and this occurs at the very same time we are functioning as a 
passive object for capital... But in a mass struggle against capital, this contradictory character 
of everyday worker awareness disappears as the unitary nature of this awareness forces its 
way into consciousness, and as we, always tacitly recognizing ourselves as a peculiar (i.e., 
conscious, acting) commodity anyway, are witness to our own social power, that is, as we 
form ourselves as an active force, an agent effectively capable... in acting in concert and in 
struggling against capital... of changing the conditions of our lives and work. 

In a wave of strikes, workers slough off old organizational forms (unions where they exist) and 
quickly generate new ones, forms in which masses of men and women are active and 
participate, strike committees, factory and plant and office committees, neighborhood 
assemblies. 

Now, this is an explosive situation often with unforeseen and unanticipated outcomes: In a 
strike wave merely economic strikes, if not from the get-go, tend to challenge the prerogatives 
of capital and its representatives (foremen, supervisors, low level managers), tend to assert 
the necessity of more and more worker control at the point of production, sooner or later 
forcing workers into a confrontation with the state... At this specific moment perhaps more 
than others, the role of revolutionaries as workers themselves, as the organic intelligence of 
the class, is crucial. | will have more to say about this momentary... Waves of strikes bring 
workers not merely into confrontation with the state but into direct confrontation with it, that is, 
into confrontation with the full array of its repressive forces: Its Executive, its various police 
agencies and organizations, its armed force... Here the situation will not even demand that 
revolutionaries draw out the meaning and significance of this situation. That significance will 
be clear: The satisfaction of the basic requirements of working class life itself is nakedly 
opposed by the state... Based on the resistance offered to the repression undertaken, within 
the armed forces layers of soldiers and sailors for example, will begin to question their 
loyalties... As the state more and more manifestly operates in defense of capital, the 
difference between two begins to disappear. Repression by capital is that of the state and vice 
versa; moreover, in our merely self-defensive struggles against this repression new insight 
forms. Primarily, we will intuitively grasp and clearly understand that changing the conditions 
of life and work demands changing the entire organization of society; and that, it is precisely 
us, as workers, to the extent we impose our will exerting ourselves en masse, that is, to the 


extent we exert as a class, we recognize that society can be transformed because change Is 
actually occurring through our massed efforts. These accumulating insights form 
consciousness of class as it unfolds and develops. 

Now consideration this situation, the entire development: 

Workers have spontaneously pushed forward demands, that is, we have been compelled to 
do so as a response to the relentless pressure that arises from the crisis itself. This, in turn, 
has given rise to strike waves, to the abandonment of old and the rapid creation of new 
organizational forms, and to a direct confrontation with the state. Taken together, these are 
characteristics of a revolutionary situation. 

Mass strikes, what | have called waves of strikes, pose the question of power... And, as we 
have seen above, revolutionary situations give rise to councils as the historically distinctive, 
novel, organizational form of working class power. The councils are not only novel and unique: 
As | failed to note earlier, nowhere where workers were defeated were councils themselves 
shown to be inadequate to tasks of working class liberation. The councils were “the only 
undefeated moment of a defeated movement” (Debord, Society of the Spectacle). 

So what about the councils? 

Councils are the organizational embodiment of a dynamic and expanding consciousness of 
class in all its unevenness, various levels and divergences, that is, the councils initially bring 
together workers with vastly different levels of understanding of the crisis and what it is going 
to take from us to resolve it. And the councils are historically unique in still another sense: 
They and they alone form the framework in which we can as workers shelter ourselves from 
backsliding, from reverting to habits of subservience, from regressing in our awareness below 
levels we have achieved. In the discussions, analyses, arguments and the persuasion we 
engage in, first in our assemblies and then in the councils, we can cement our understanding 
and deepen our insights into the structure of society and nature... in particular, the 
inseparable connections between exploitation, various forms of oppression and a climate 
change catastrophe. We will develop a firmer, clear grasp of the necessity of transforming 
society in its entirety, of the real struggle for a liberatory relation with nature and of ourselves 
as the agent of these monumental changes. Created from within the life of the class (our lives) 
as active agency, councils are the organizational form in which consciousness of class raises 
itself to undertake activity as a novel power, an understanding that at once permits and 
compels us to do away with capitalist exploitation of waged labor and with a class of exploiters 
together with the array of social strata attached to it and engaged in social parasitism, not 
through social violence but emanating from the councils through a series of measures that 
eliminates the necessity for pursuing socially profligate, injurious or destructive activities and 
incorporates these strata into conciliar work of societal reconstruction. In this way, classes as 
classes will disappear and, based on our activity in the councils, a universal humanity will 
slowly begin to take shape. 

Only the working class can create a truly global organization, a world council, in which 
fraternal unity based on material support and assistance, and the identity of long-term 
interests become transparent, can be realized. Cutting across all political and national 
boundaries (at any rate rendered obsolete by the global character of productive activity), it is 
only a system of federated councils that can pursue global solutions, can adequately address 
the enormous host of problems and conflicts that crisis, its accompanying social deterioration, 
the plundering of nature and capitalist driven climate change are creating. 


The Role of Revolutionaries 
Today workers have nothing of the appearance of a historical class. 


It would be ludicrous, foolish and outright dishonest to suggest otherwise. No revolutionary 
has a positive orientation to the working class as it exists here and now, if for no other reason 
than the working class today is no more than a sociological abstraction, or, to be more 
precise, it exists only as so many economic categories subject to exploitation by capital and in 
that context many of its layers, again sociologically speaking, are utterly backward, many as 
individuals are openly bigoted, misogynous, captive to the spectacle, in a word, reactionary. 
Yet it is not a question or matter of workers as they exist today, it is a question of under the 
conditions... as we have broadly outlined above... they might be compelled to move, to act. 
So in this regard, it is also not a question of whether one likes or dislikes a fellow worker, or 
group of workers, or whether one is effusively sympathetic with the plight of workers. 
Ultimately, these are neither germane nor significant considerations: If capitalism has entered 
a period of crisis... and here | intend a lengthy period, anywhere from two to four decades... 
then our personal likes, dislikes, predilections and dispositions are of little weight. The cardinal 
issue is our role and whether we are fully adequate to fulfilling it. 

Our role is not to “lead” the proletariat down the road of revolutionary transformation. The 
revolutionary destruction of capital depends even less on an organization of conscious 
revolutionaries oriented to instilling workers with the awareness adequate to the task of 
overthrowing capitalism. 

It is not a revolutionary vanguard in the Leninist (or, for that matter, in a reformist) sense that 
will bring those possibilities that inhere in a crisis to fruition: Logically (and, of supreme import, 
historically and practically), the representative trajectory of professional revolutionaries is and 
has always been counterposed to the needs and desires of workers as individuals and as a 
class engaged in self-emancipation. Self-emancipation is self-activity, and it is, within the 
appropriate i.e., conciliar, setting within which the debilitating effects of capitalist daily life are 
held at bay, that “terrain” on which consciousness can rapidly and expansively develop, on 
which a conscious proletariat can produce itself as such. (Dialectically, self-activity and 
consciousness become mutual presuppositions.) Manning the agencies, bodies and 
apparatuses of a state, even if newly constructed, in the interests and on behalf of, 
representing, workers constitutes an institutional role and forms the road to separate Power. 
Similarly, propagandizing for itself, recruiting members and attracting followers are activities of 
an organization whose logic is and can only be embodied in practices aimed at building a 
social base for institutionally separate Power. Revolutionaries do not play directive roles in 
relation to other workers; for, in the institutional sense, we have no role at all. Nonetheless, at 
every phase of a revolutionary break, revolutionaries are functionally central. 

We are not a held together by organizational discipline. We are a group of like-minded 
individuals bonded by a voluntarily shared, mutually elaborated perspective. Our influence 
within tendentially revolutionary worker milieus will not be a question of achieving a directive 
role. 

Further, it is not recruitment, then inculcation, of members and propagandizing of followers 
that secures dissemination of a revolutionary perspective. It is only the truth of our analyses 
(here, adequacy, i.e., coherency of our theorization in illuminating events and developments in 
relation to workers that allow for recognizable formulation of desires and real needs) that 
guarantees at least a partial, mass appropriation of revolutionary ideas: It is only this activity 
and, excepting individuals, only in crises that masses of workers find themselves easily able to 
render theory practical, for in it is only in these situations that the truth of our analyses can 
appear so obvious, so patently and unmistakably clear. 

Our role is at all times to explain and argue in an effort to persuade other workers to join us (in 
the loose, organizationally unaffiliated sense); to always attempt to grasp and understand, 


then to explicate and make intelligible the meaning and significance of ongoing events and 
developments for the class, to examine and, where we can, illumine the significance of social 
events, societal and historical processes, and class action as it forms, and as formed when it 
occurs, and in the last case to draw what this activity as class activity aims at in the historically 
transcendent sense, to argue for this as an orientation and direction, always to indicate the 
maximum development any situation may tend toward, and to argue for moving in that 
direction. Yet burden that councils bear, and our role, is dramatically increased by the tasks of 
drawing out the collective character of skill and knowledge in production, by casualization, by 
enormous productivity capitalism itself has achieved (by the necessity of reorganizing work on 
a vastly smaller scale), by working class habituation to capitalist production and formation by 
its spectacle: Today even the most militant working class layer intensely desires passive 
consumption of “entertainment,” and the largest layers of workers are carriers of historically 
constituted needs and interests that render them on a range of social issues from immigration 
to abortion... As the depth, scope and intensity of crisis compels workers to practically 
challenge capital and its state, the dead weight of this past guarantees the fight within the 
councils to illuminate this practice in opposition to such needs, ideas and dispositions, to 
expressly clarify the emerging shape of a new, free global societal order it embodies, will take 
shape as a raging struggle against largest layers of workers... 

Beyond this, and there is much beyond this, it is of paramount importance to recognize that 
organization, and here we mean councils, is the necessary framework, but only the 
framework, in which consciousness of class can undergo it greatest elaboration: In the end, 
revolution is not merely about organization but about hope, de-reification, the suppression of 
work, and overcoming institutional separation (not just that of the state), about freedom, not 
just a life free from the care and anxieties of work and the “struggle to make a living,” but a life 
free to develop the skills and aptitudes, needs and sensibilities that permit, nay demand, 
mutually enriching relations among individuals... The movement of capital will, as we have 
argued, itself create a revolutionary opening, but without articulation of an alternative, without 
a vision of what a genuinely human community might look like... without notions about how 
we might achieve the end of waged labor and commodity production, a relatively clearheaded 
perspective on the tasks of societal reconstruction (always with a view to making the working 
day as short as possible and always with a view to a life beyond capitalism)... for example, 
making as many goods as possible free and lowering others to the level of actual costs of 
production (thereby moving toward effective de-commodification and de-reification, allowing 
goods to appear as simply useful, as aesthetically pleasing, etc.); abolishing all in work that is 
socially unnecessary, undesirable, obscenely profligate, etc., an abolition that would include 
entire industries, one to be worked out in assemblies and councils themselves; renewing and 
vastly expanding infrastructure such as waste treatment facilities, existing rail and subways, 
and light rail especially in urban areas (presupposing at the level of the world ongoing 
dismantling of the auto/oil economy and a concerted effort to develop alternative solar, ocean 
wave and other power sources, coming to grips with the real possibilities of nuclear fusion 
technology); rebuilding the physical structures that make up the apartments, homes and 
neighborhoods in cities together with abolition of rent with the view to de-suburbanization; 
comprehensive, free health care with an emphasis on prevention, on diffusion of knowledge of 
ourselves as medical subjects (to break the stranglehold of a caste of specialists and medical 
expects on what otherwise might be generalized self knowledge)... and all addressing in a 
systematic and sustained, global way questions of ongoing climate change... without in this 
sense a programmatic orientation, that revolutionary opening that capital’s own contradictory 
movement opens onto will be for naught. 


If in the convulsive upheavals that are to come, in strikes as they unfold, if we cannot win over 
workers becoming radicalized, as militants, and in that practice if we, tens and hundreds of 
thousands of us, militants, socialists and revolutionaries as workers, as part of the class, do 
not appear over time among all working class strata and layers, strike waves may be 
truncated or aborted, the possibilities for worker committees, assemblies organizations and 
other base organizations springing forth may be vastly restricted, the opportunity to assist in 
their creation as councils may be lost... they will not arise spontaneously, they might not 
appear and if they do there will be no chance to argue for their generalization, unification and 
self-defense in the face of the looming confrontation with the military forces of capital's state 
which would inevitably follow upon a massive worker upsurge and their formation. 


Organizing the Casualized 
The IWW Organizing Drive at Jimmy John’s. In Lieu of an Interview 


Originally it was our intention to present here an interview with IWW organizers focused on 
their campaign to unionize Jimmy John’s. 

After a promising start in which in phone calls and initial correspondence the idea of an 
informal interview was proposed, in the event we ran up against a certain resistance or 
indifference and the interview never took place. So in lieu of it, we present the following. 
Jimmy John’s is a franchised restaurant chain, a fast food sandwich shop roughly on the 
model of an upscale Subway. The organizing drive was focused on ten Twin Cities shops... 
there are more here... among a chain based in Champaign (IL) that has over a thousand 
shops nationwide, and while Jimmy John’s has quite a few operations in single cities, in 
Philadelphia in the East, in Atlanta in the South, in Denver in the West, in Seattle in the 
coastal Far West, the largest concentration appears to be in the Midwest (the Twin Cities of 
course, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Louisville). If this suggests an answer to the question 
of why the IWW organizers focused their efforts in Midwest, specifically Minneapolis, it does 
not provide a response to the question of why Jimmy John’s and not, Subway or Quiznos’, in 
the first place. The answer might be as simple as, well, we have a number of IWW members 
already employed at the Jimmy John’s and a periphery of sympathizers. Good enough. So 
what about the IWW itself? 

With 1,600 members nationwide, the IWW (Industrial Workers of the World) is a faint shadow 
of the mighty industrial and revolutionary union to whose heritage it lays claim. And this not 
just numerically but, far more importantly, also with a view to political substance. 

While there are formal similarities... the Wobblies of old organized among the unskilled 
masses of workers in the early mass production industries such as textiles, mining and steel, 
on the docks and among lumberjacks and in agricultural fields at a moment which 
monocultural crops first began to appear, that is, during the twilight era of the transition from 
capital’s formal to its real domination over labor in production; the Wobblies of new have 
attempted to organized among the casualized, mostly recently at Starbucks (where no formal 
union exists) and Jimmy John’s... but as far as the Jimmy John's campaign goes there those 
similarities end... This piece was written at the very end of October 2010. Since then the 
attitude and practice toward organizing in Minneapolis we are about to describe has 
undergone informal criticism, based on a recognition that, first, another union election 
probably can't be won, that there are other approaches to organizing, approaches that are 
exemplified by the practices of the IWW branch in NYC where fidelity to the traditional Wobbly 
perspective of provisional agreements, as opposed to legally binding contracts, are far more 
attuned to organizing activity that seeks to enhance the confidence and combativity of 
workers... We shall come back to this. 

The current economic contraction, what some people call a jobs recession, has had little 
measurable effect on organizing efforts. Jimmy John’s has no benefits to cut, the work is part- 
time and the wages are set at official minimums. Moreover, short of a dramatic collapse in 
sales... it hasn’t occurred... the franchisee has had no need to resort to layoffs, since 
managers as a rule send workers home whenever daily volume tails off (say, for example, 
having been called in for a three hour lunch stint, with a paucity of customers, workers are 
sent home within ten minutes of arrival). This was, in fact, one of the major complaints that led 
to the organizing drive in the first place. Other complaints around which the campaign 
developed its major thrust included written reprimands (which, as we all know or ought to, 
accumulate in an employee file and are later hauled out to justify what is effectively an 


arbitrary firing) that are issued if a worker calls in sick and fails to find a substitute to take his 
shift, inconsistent and irregular hours (inclusive of miniscule 2-3 hour shifts), absence of paid 
sick days and, of course, the poverty wages. In fact, shop managers as a practice simply 
forgo the written reprimand and tell the worker who calls in sick, “if you can't find someone to 
sub for you don't bother coming back to work.” 

The IWW has had a modicum of success organizing among casualized food service 
employers, and this in part retrospectively and practically justifies the effort at such organizing. 
That success has come at Starbucks, where the IWW claims some three hundred (300) 
members who belong to its Starbucks union. We should be clear on this: This is an 
organization within the IWW, not an employer recognized union operating within Starbucks 
restaurants. IWW organizers have not conducted any formal campaign at Starbucks, but they 
have taken a number of complaints against the large coffee chain to the NLRB, and they have 
won some settlements. This is a caution, for it tends to establish a certain mindset in 
organizing as we shall suggest shortly. 

This leads us back to a more basic question that concerns the analysis of what layers of the 
class and what sectors of the economy the IWW as an ostensibly revolutionary organization is 
oriented to. It does appear to us that the IWW is not immediately or primarily oriented toward 
industrial labor, but to young workers, especially the casualized in what for lack of a better 
term we can call the “service economy.” 

In this respect, we think that the dynamics of its development have tended to restructure world 
capitalism along two axes. One pole of development can be found in the old capitalist 
metropolises (United States, Europe, even Japan to a certain extent), which tend toward 
rentier economies where financial services, insurance, real estate, and entertainment 
“industries” (restaurants, hotels, amusement parks, game houses and similar venues of 
consumption, etc.) predominate. The other pole of development can be found in East Asia 
where industry in its contemporary form predominates, even where that form differs from its 
Fordist or big factory form such as it existed here in the United States from the mid-twenties to 
the late seventies of the last century. 

So, that, we think that here that industrial labor no longer has the same numerical weight and 
political significance in the economy as it did, say, fifty or sixty years ago, even where it has 
undergone a renaissance of sorts (Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Georgia where 
Japanese capital has established an industrial platform in autos for its North American 
market). Thus, so the argument goes we must orient ourselves to those sectors of the 
economy where workers today are concentrated, even if they are what some people call 
services, and even if the workers are part-time, unbenefited and low waged, in a word, 
casualized. Thus, the IWW initiatives. 

Now, obviously, atop all the other difficulties that organizing among workers poses starting 
with the bosses themselves, the high turnover in the fast food “industry” makes unionization 
exceedingly difficult. Workers, including union sympathetic ones, quickly cycle in and out, and 
whatever insights are gained can be quickly lost in the rapid turnover of the workforce. 

This undoubtedly played into the 20 October 2010 defeat of the vote over representation at 
the ten Minneapolis Jimmy John’s sandwich shops.” IWW organizers were surprised and 
upset (while the bourgeois press was pleased, Bloomberg and the NY Times followed the 
situation intently): They had been confident they would win the vote, having had some 120 of 
the 200 Jimmy John’s workers sign cards calling for the election. Management threats and 
harassment (and there was a good deal of it coming from a typical at will employer who 
screamed about “anarchists and socialists” who wanted to “destroy capitalism”), of course, 


"The vote was 87-85 against representation with two contested ballots. 


weighed heavily in the balance. But, then, so did the character of the workforce: Short timers, 
as we are wont to call them, do not have the same commitment to a workplace as those who 
are simply stuck where they work (for reasons of age, lack of other skills, “seniority,” inertia or 
fear of being subject to the vagaries of the capitalist labor market). To an extent, this is a real 
problem with organizing among the casualized, and in particular in the food service sector. A 
serious orientation toward legality invariably will also have regrettable consequences. In this 
respect, there was plenty of forewarning right here in downtown Minneapolis. 

Cooks, servers, bartenders and dishwashers at Murray's Restaurant had been represented by 
Local 17, now part of UNITE HERE, for well over 60 years, having been unionized by the local 
as part of Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International Union in the late 
1940s... Murray's owed its existence to working men and their families whose patronized the 
restaurant in the high era of the big factory, to a unionized city dating from the successful 
broadly based truckers’ strike in 1934, where wages were very good and public projects, new 
construction (which built today’s financial district) and renovations did not proceed without the 
total involvement of the unions, and at a moment in the history of US capitalism before white 
flight to the suburbs effectively gutted the working class neighbors surrounding the 
downtowns. In the fifties in the processing mills, granary operations and elevators along 
Hiawatha Avenue (and, parallel to it, on Dwight Avenue), and in the warehouse district where 
a wholesale grocery sector succumbing to competition from the new wholesale chain grocery 
capitals still operated and loaders, pickers and drivers were employed, workers would take the 
three mile drive and flock into downtown to eat lunch at Murray’s (in the case of the 
warehouse district, Murray's was in walking distance). In the urban renewal of the sixties, and 
the downtown building boom of the seventies, Murray’s grew fat on breakfasts and lunches 
served to carpenters, electricians, masons, plumbers, crane operators, to the residue truckers 
and warehouse workers of the city’s old warehouse district, all union men (emphasis on men). 
But like the decrepit, crumbling grain towers backed up to the Mississippi (they stand within in 
34 mile of the river that once provided a medium of transportation for their products) casting 
their long shadows over the light rail that runs parallel to Hiawatha (and provides subsidized 
transport for the downturn financiers and brokers to the international airport), the high waged 
economy that Murray’s depended on has shrunk and shriveled to the point of disappearance. 
When the most recent contract expired in September 2009, business was bad, a situation 
aggravated by steep economic contraction, way down from the historical levels achieved in a 
bygone era... Patrons, no longer the high-waged union workers (who, at any rate, today are 
not a significant social layer), but the denizens of the downtown centered around the financial 
district, the far less numerous members of business classes, retail store managers, 
stockbrokers, bankers... Tim and Jill Murray, third generation owners of the restaurant who 
grew up on the neo-liberal pap with heroes like Ronald Reagan and Newt Gringrich no longer 
have any “proletarian allegiances.” (Tim today finds a home in “Tea Party ‘radicalism.”) In 
negotiations, they offered among 25 proposals a 10% wage cut (excepting servers), reduction 
in vacation benefits, elimination of free meals, a new obligation to pay for uniforms, increased 
eligibility requirements that made it impossible for workers to qualify for health benefits, 
abolishing the union shop and foregoing the dues check-off. The workers continued to work 
(did not strike) as Local 17 negotiators met with the Murrays and their attorney over the 
contract. This went on for several months when on 1 March, the employers unilaterally 
imposed the settlement that they had sought since the previous autumn, inclusive 
(undoubtedly, the biggest shock to the union negotiators) of declaration of an open shop and a 
refusal to withhold union dues from paychecks. Local 17 filed a complaint with NLRB, which 
ruled (28 May) that the union remained the legally sanctioned representative of Murray 


workers (this, of course, was at that moment most important to the local), that Murray's had 
acted without having exhausted the collective bargaining process, had acted without having 
reaching a negotiations impasse, and ordered Murray’s to make whole any “losses suffered” 
by employees. Murray’s was further ordered back to the bargaining table. Ignoring these 
orders and in lieu of renewing negotiations, the restaurant owners filed for a hearing before an 
administrative law judge. (These personages are attached to the NLRB.) The petition was 
granted a hearing in July. Fearing a likely unfavorable outcome, in August Local 17, first, 
withdrew from negotiations and, second, informed the NLRB and Murray workers that it 
intended to withdraw from its representation at Murray's. A “mere” 37 workers were involved, a 
small picture situation strikingly emblematic of the legalistic methods of contemporary unions, 
their resulting servile weakness in relation to the bosses and their willingness to desert 
workers and leave them to suffer the consequences of the very negotiations process... 
invariably unsuited and unequipped to deal with an intransigent employer... that in today’s 
environment will just likely as not breakdown. In point of fact, those 37 were internally divided. 
Half of the workers are over 50 years of age, and there were some that had worked at 
Murray’s for ten years, a handful for twenty, and at least one for thirty years. These workers 
were themselves torn between their longstanding union sympathy... here was a small 
workplace that competed with the contemporary giant sit down restaurants, chains like 
Shoney’s, Crackle Barrel or Perkins (all who employ casualized labor), and here the union had 
helped them win benefits and wages well above minimal federal standards ...and the 
knowledge that the union was dancing about with an obdurate employer unwilling to accept its 
mix of concessions and refusals to budge. The other Murray's workers were grew increasingly 
exasperated with negotiations, and wanted to put more, direct, pressure on the owners. There 
was talk of shutting the restaurant down with a strike. The union would hear nothing of it. By 
June 2010 when it had become clear that the NLRB would permit an administrative law judge 
so-called to hear the case, everyone knew it was too late, the union had squandered whatever 
Opportunities had existed. It was this seething anger directed against the union, not the 
Murrays’ unilateral action, that caused the local to withdraw representation or, as local 
president Nancy Goldman said, to severe a “relationship [that had]... soured beyond repair.” 
We have digressed here because we wish to stress two points. 

The first concerns those revolutionary Marxist intellectuals... academicians, journalists, those 
dependent on the incomes of professional elements among the petty bourgeoisie... who have 
no organic connection to the working class: It may well be that there is nothing positive for the 
class as a whole to be achieved through unions, but then we are not speaking of the “class as 
a whole” (a figure of speech which at this moment has no meaning) but of individuals workers, 
of living, breathing, sentient creatures with affects and needs who must sustain themselves 
with the means to hand, wages. Stated differently, Minneapolis (for that matter, name any city 
in the United States) in 2010 is not Petrograd, Berlin, Paris or any other European capital at 
almost anytime between 1902 and 1920: We may well imperceptibly be at the start of such a 
development, but today, here and now, the possibility of the revolutionary transformation of 
society does not live in the awareness of workers. To solely stress the reactionary character of 
unions in this social and historical context is moralistic and contemplative, the perspective of 
those not forced to experience the murderous effects of abstract labor while struggling against 
them. Even today, unions have a function, one that merely justifies their existence within 
capitalism, namely, their presence as a front line defense of workers against the arbitrary and 
tyrannical practices of employers. As a harbinger of things to come, and more forcibly an 
indication of a tendential development, Local 17 abdicated that function: It is clear to us at 
least that in crisis situations when firms are under the greatest stress (subject immediately and 


directly to the dynamics of capitalist development), that unions will assert their primary 
ideological and political commitments to capitalism; they will, in other words, under the same 
pressures stand in the way workers are compelled to go beyond union organization merely to 
defend themselves. But these pressures are not constant, capitalist crisis is not always and 
everywhere bearing down, and short of these situations where such pressures are felt in 
prosaically daily life unions retain that function as a front line defense. 

The second point concerns those self-avowed “pragmatics” IWW organizers and the many 
IWW members who have wholly internalized the legal “tactic”... that is, bourgeois legality... 
For the Minneapolis IWW, Murray’s is a cautionary tale, or at least one might think. Yet in 
Minneapolis, the IWW branch has fraternal relations with the local union chiefs, and enjoys the 
support of Local 17 (this according to Martin Goff, the local’s senior vice president) and the 
Minneapolis Regional Labor Federation, the umbrella grouping of local AFL-CIO unions. But, 
more to the point, IWW organizers at Jimmy John’s are intent, it appears, on filing a complaint 
with the NLRB accusing management of unfair labor practices, and requesting a new vote. 
(This according Erik Forman, IWW Starbucks national organizer and deeply involved in the 
Jimmy John’s campaign... In fact, they did. They won their complaint, meaning they have won 
the right to another NLRB sanctioned election. Nothing else has changed...) Even with 
reformist appetites, one might want to think long and hard about an institution that provides 
employers with the mechanisms of subverting itself... For ostensible revolutionaries, it 
requires little insight to recognize the NLRB itself is part of the machinery of the state, capital’s 
state... At Jimmy John’s, of course, employer labor practices were “unfair.” (Mike Mulligan, the 
franchise owner held “private” discussions with numerous workers indicating that nothing 
would change if representation was accepted in the vote, that life would become a whole lot 
harder for workers who identifiably voted to unionize.) What else, pray tell, might we expect 
from a capitalist, any capitalist but especially one who is existentially dependent upon 
unbenefited, low waged labor? 

IWW traditions are openly revolutionary. We recognize this. We share some Wobbly attitudes, 
for example, a certain suspicion of highly centralized revolutionary organizations, and the 
attitude toward work, which is work for capital (what we call abstract labor). We think the only 
work in a genuinely free society would be that which is socially necessary, and there wouldn't 
be a whole lot of it. Perhaps it is a mistake to assume this is the case with the IWW today: If 
the only justification, albeit limited and contradictory, of contemporary unionism is defending 
workers against the more egregious deprecations of the bosses... unions will not resolve the 
problems of work, of worker exploitation and the conditions of work that embody capitalist 
imperatives, rather they will only make every effort to sink workers who openly confronting 
these conditions... if in the situation of contemporary capitalism the bosses have managed to 
commodify just about everything in daily life, if it's more than ever work or die, then should the 
IWW not make a systematic effort to incorporate these traditional Wobbly attitudes into its 
organizing activities, should not make patent the understanding that the fundamental issue is 
capitalism, that, with this understanding, the expansion of worker self-activity and self- 
organization will create class confrontations in which the questions of abolishing capitalism 
and worker reorganization of society are posed... and the assimilation, internalization and 
pursuit of a legal “tactic” suggests otherwise... then the IWW is operating solely on the terrain 
of capital, within and not against capitalism? 


Report from Madison 

Fascists and Unions in the US North” 
The whole situation centered in Madison, Wisconsin has become a major class confrontation. 
The university students (who may or may not be proletarian) excepted, from our side this is an 
almost exclusively working class event; it is the largest strictly working class action in the 
United States in decades and it is growing, drawing in new layers of workers with each 
passing day in what is effectively a strike wave led largely by students and teachers; still, its 
leadership and its methods are reformist pure and simple, and to this point at least so are its 
aims... 
Under national or federal law, each juridical, political and territorial division of the US State 
that is called a “state” is the institution from which public sector workers have wrested union 
recognition and collective bargaining rights. In Wisconsin, this is what is at issue. 
In the last round of the electoral cycle, the Republican party swept state elections, taking the 
governor's office, and both bodies of a two house legislature, the lower one by a large margin. 
The confrontation took it start from an announcement on Friday, 11 February by Scott Walker, 
the new governor, that he was introducing a bill into the legislature to increase public sector 
workers contributions to pensions and health care and to gut collective bargaining. On 
Monday, the lower house of the legislature's finance committee chair said the committee 
would hold hearings on the bill put forth by Walker. In his proposed legislation, Walker, a 43 
year old career politician, called for enactment of several provisions, the most important of 
which are the following: Public workers are to pay up to half the costs of their pensions, and at 
least 12.6 percent of their health care coverage; collective bargaining rights will be denied to 
nearly all state, county and municipal workers; the same workers as public employers will be 
required to annually re-certify preference for a union; and the state will no longer permit union 
dues collection by way of payroll checkoffs. All wage increases would be tied to the consumer 
price index, and any above it would require statewide referendum approval. The measures 
would go into effect on 1 July this year, and, to boot, Walker's administration has notified all 
unions currently holding contracts with the various levels of the state in Wisconsin that those 
contracts would be abrogated effective 13 March. Walker threatens to fire 6,000 state workers 
if the measure fails in the legislature. (By late in the week, Walker had upped the figure to 
10,000.) He is confident that it won't, and there is little reason to believe that at this moment 
his assessment is wrong, though his administration has publicly stressed its readiness to 
employ bodily repression, the governor having gone to great pains to emphasize that he has 
put the National Guard on alert in the case where there is worker resistance (i.e., where a 
fightback threatens to shift the balance of forces against the class alliance he sits atop). 
The governor's office has offered its own reading of some of the features of the bill, most 
importantly that it would grant state officials the right to arbitrarily fire workers who partake in 
any “organized action to stop or slow work” (such as now ongoing) and who are absent for 
three days or more without employer approval. Those workers immediately and directly 
affected by the bill include state office and state hospital wage earners (there is a large 
concentration of both in Madison), teachers statewide, workers employed by the University of 
Wisconsin (there are roughly a dozen campuses in the state) and its hospitals, childcare and 
home health workers who are employed in the public sector, and, perhaps surprisingly, some 
who are dubiously proletarian, in particular, state prison guards. Not surprisingly, some of the 
provisions (i.e., those eliminating collective bargaining) do not apply to front line repressive 
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forces, local police and state troopers (and, not part of this characterization, to firefighters), 
though it is not at all clear whether they will not be subject to cuts in health care benefits and 
pensions The bill would also terminate health care coverage and pension benefits for all 
temporary workers so-called employed by the state, and this includes graduate student 
teaching assistants and researchers. 


State Budgets and Capitalist Austerity 

Wisconsin is one of forty-five US states which have budget deficits. Unlike the national 
government that, under the auspices of the Federal Reserve, can and does print money 
endlessly to cover its debts, the states are mandated by their own constitutions to (bi)annually 
balance their budgets. Walker himself estimates the Wisconsin deficit at $137 million for the 
rest of the current fiscal year, and $3.3 billion for the next two fiscal years. (The state operates 
with a biannual budget.) Now, unlike the situation in many other US states and capitalist 
countries around the world, the fiscal “crisis” in Wisconsin is largely manufactured: Walker 
was sworn in as governor in early January, and within days, he, together with the legislature, 
had enacted a series of revenue giveaways to the business classes and taxes cuts for the 
same. Half the projected budget shortfall is a product of this legislation. But that's okay, for the 
balanced budget provision in the fundamental law so-called is a mighty weapon that is 
periodically wielded to discipline the working class under the rubric of austerity. 

Where the Wisconsin budget deficit is not engineered, it is seamlessly a piece with the global 
crisis of capital manifested most forcibly in the collapse of Lehman's in September 2008. 
Lehman Brothers was symptomatic for when the crisis broke it had the outward appearance of 
a crisis of the great financial capitals. The immediate reaction of capitalist states everywhere 
was to come to their rescue, to bail them out, to print money since, at any rate, there is 
nothing so characteristic of capitalism today as financial hegemony within ruling class social 
groups that control the states of the world. (Since September 2008 the Fed has pumped $4 
trillion into great financial capitals a large number of which are not even US based.) This 
reaction was followed by stimulus packages, again everywhere, across Europe, Russia, the 
Middle East, in Japan, Korea, in the ASEAN countries (Thailand, Malaysia, Vietnam, etc.), in 
Latin America (Brazil, Chile, etc.), and most importantly in China and the US With financial 
collapse in the offing, credit dried up (for both firms and individuals), world trade enormously 
contracted and sites of production around the world shut down. Neither trade nor production 
have recovered their 2006 levels, and financial institutions are still willing to lend to only the 
most secure borrowers. Having triggered the financial collapse (through sale of residential and 
commercial mortgages packaged into convoluted securitization instruments), the burst 
housing bubble has as its consequence housing markets that remain deeply depressed (worst 
in Britain, Ireland, Spain, Latvia and the Ukraine, the US, and now Australia), prices still falling. 
The reflex response of employers to a precipitous fallout in consumption demand, expressed 
as we indicated in trade levels, has been layoffs and firings. Unemployment remains at 
historical high levels in Europe and the US, and at unprecedented levels in the capitalist world 
including the Middle East, and where employment is available it is almost exclusively 
casualized work. 

This entire situation has led the US Federal Reserve to engage (the Treasury) all over again 
in printing vast quantities of money in order to purchase bonds of the very same Treasury, a 
policy known as “quantitative easing,” in the faux hope this will stimulate lending and 
spending. Instead, vast sums called “hot money” (product of monies accruing from nearly 
thirty years of lowering tax rates on capitalist firms, of printing money to cover wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan without ever generating revenues to cover these “expenditures,” and of the 


banking bailouts) have flowed to regions of the world where the greatest returns are available, 
into Brazil, East and Southeast Asia and Australia (its dollar being in part a surrogate for the 
Chinese yuan), and have been deployed by the individuals and institutions (e.g., brokerage 
houses, pension funds) possessing and managing these monies to purchase crucial 
commodities (oil, copper, wheat, corn, cotton, etc.) sending world prices for these 
commodities soaring. The fear of dollar inflation stands at the origins of the most recent hot 
money flows and in the immediate sense it is a real inflation that they have created. 

It is in these developments in the global crisis of capital where the events in Madison come 
together with those in Tunisia, Bahrain, Libya and above all Egypt (much on the mind of many 
of the younger demonstrators in Madison): In the US, taking over the bad debts of the great 
financial institutions and the Executive's stimulus package have created a national fiscal crisis, 
the cutbacks in production and unemployment have resulted in a rapid, large scale drop in tax 
receipts of states leading in those states to their fiscal crises and to an austerity aimed directly 
at the public sector proletariat; in the Middle East, huge state imposed, overnight rises in the 
costs of subsidized fuel and food stemming from global commodities price inflation was 
immediate motivation for taking to the streets in protests, action that developed into mass 
demonstrations, and devolved into “regime change” at the very top, political revolutions or 
military coups depending on your perspective. 


An Unfolding Confrontation 

On Monday, 11 February, over a dozen union leaders has come together in Madison to plan 
“strategy” to deal with the governor's proposal. Meeting together with state Democratic party 
representation present they mapped a lobbying campaign to pressure “key” Republican 
legislators to commit to watering down the bill. What transpired in the following days was 
nothing like anyone, they or their counterparts in the other formal party of capital, anticipated. 
In a little noted event, an inkling of what was to come, that very day a 100 high school 
students abandoned classes in a small working class community, Stoughton, some ten miles 
south, southwest of Madison in protest over the legislation. 

When the lower house committee convened on Tuesday to conduct its hearing on Walker's 
bill, students and public sector workers crowded into the state capitol structure. Led by 
graduate student teaching assistants whose union had called for an action some 1,100 
students had made their way up State St. to the capitol (and, students at one local high school 
walked out and did the same). The committee had not expected anything like this, for it, and 
Walker with his Republican majorities in both the senate and assembly, looked forward to a 
pro forma discussion, easy sailing with a vote passing the bill on Thursday. Instead the entire 
building was packed, the committee taking testimony and fielding questions in both cases 
most of it exhibiting politely restrained hostility in a 17 hour long marathon hearing. By late 
afternoon, the huge capitol rotunda could not accommodate all those who attended as a 
crowd of roughly 15,000 flowed out into the state capitol steps and grounds. At this point, 
some words about the topography of Madison are in order. 

Home to about 235,000 people, Madison (inclusive of the very old contiguous residential 
suburbs of Middleton to the north and Monona to the southeast) is the inexact sense bounded 
by roads and lakes. From north to south, I-94 defines an eastern boundary; from east to west, 
running along the southern edge of Lake Monona state highways 12/18, known as the beltline, 
determine a southern boundary; in the west, highways 12/14 make a sharp northward thrust 
from the beltline and define a western boundary; and, the northern edge of Lake Mondota, 
itself occupying much of the northern half of the city, forms a northern boundary. Outside 
these boundaries, home for the most part to the city's middling groups, vast amounts of new 


residential development has occurred, construction having taken place especially since the 
end of the Reagan-Volcher recession, particularly northeast, east and south of 1-94, and 
southwest of the beltline. Within these boundaries, the old residential areas of Madison lie 
(since the early sixties transformed into mostly rental properties accommodating some 46,000 
UW students, among others), the main University of Wisconsin campus occupying a good 
hunk of real estate along the southwestern section of Lake Mondota. The two lakes, Monona 
at its northern reaches and Mondota at its southern extent, are separated by an isthmus about 
214 miles long and no more than 34 mile wide. The isthmus rises along its length in each 
direction to somewhere to the (south)west of its centerpoint, and it here that the administrative 
center of the state of Wisconsin was long ago constructed. The state capitol building lies on a 
very large open grounds (altitudinally, it is reputed to be the highest state capitol in the US), a 
huge square city block, circumscribed by a multi-laned road that traverses each of four sides 
of the square and around which can be found a few expensive retail outlets and restaurants, 
lots of law offices, and state (and city) office buildings. Significantly, all the major streets in the 
city sweep into the square in all four directions (plus one). It is into this huge square, onto the 
sidewalks surrounding it and often overflowing into the streets, that the crowds of 
demonstrators who could not be accommodated within the capitol building or its lengthy series 
of steps rallied. 

It was on Tuesday, 12 February, that the true dimensions of working class anger, outrage and 
activity began to really unfold. In the first place, actions were not simply confined to Madison; 
in Eau Claire, Milwaukee and Superior demonstrators gathered to demand the bill be killed. 
High school students in Appleton walked out of school in protest. In Madison, the crowd 
surged to an estimated 20,000-25,000. In the vanguard where students and teachers, 
students from the university and high schools around Madison, teachers from Madison, but 
beginning to appear in significant numbers from around the state. In Madison, Wednesday 
was the first day the school district superintendent was forced to cancel classes by the sheer 
lack of attendance. And, from Tuesday evening on a growing number of the protesters have 
“camped out,” as it were, in the capitol building, sleeping overnight on its floors. 

From Wednesday on, student absences and teacher engaging in “sick outs” began to rapidly 
spread. From the high school student side, this movement was organized by word of mouth, 
Facebook and other social media by the students themselves. By Thursday, walkouts 
occurred in Eau Claire, La Crosse, Appleton, Green Bay, Madison and Milwaukee, and a host 
of small towns and school districts, Dodgeville, Fennimore, Holmen, Hudson, lowa-Grant, 
Onalaksa, Platteville, River Falls, Tomah, West Salem, Shullsburg and Viroqua. From 
Thursday on, schools were closed in Madison, of course, and Milwaukee, and in small 
communities with a single high school, towns close to both cities especially Madison to where 
students headed — in Baraboo, Lodi, Middletown/Cross Plains, Wisconsin Dells, Monona 
Grove, Pardeeville, Randolph, and Deerfield - but also in other small towns, in Belleville, 
Evansville, Mauston and New Lisbon, and in Janesville. The closures did not occur as a 
consequence of school board or superintendent generosity, but was forced on the districts by 
student walkouts and teacher absences (40% of Madison's teachers called in sick on 
Thursday). If teachers’ motives for informally striking should be clear, high school students 
may not. But confronting disciplining from school authorities, their action should not be simply 
dismissed as a function of “cool” or mere adventure: A good deal of the high school students 
we talked to, in particular those from the small outlying towns have parents, who as sanitation 
workers, drivers, transportation workers, clerics in the towns and counties and, to be sure, as 
teachers, have everything to lose if Walker's bill becomes law. 


Thursday saw another surge as the absences among teachers was starting to take on the 
character of a strike wave, a massive wildcat. While, less than a dozen school districts 
cancelled classes (among them though the biggest, representing at least a quarter of all 
students and teachers in the state), teachers were pouring in from all over the state, and when 
they couldn't local protests were held. At this point, on Thursday, significant numbers of 
workers employed by private capitals began to make their way, most from Madison, to the 
capitol grounds to demonstrate their solidarity and opposition to Walker's bill. We talked to 
electricians and painters, both members of the local trades, to retired teachers from outside 
Wisconsin, a couple from as far away as upstate New York, as well as to public sector nurses 
and firefighters. A pattern had now emerged that would be repeated on Friday. The crowds 
peaked at noon and in the late afternoon, as workers, especially state office workers large 
numbers of whom had been casualized in the last two decades, were drawn into the 
movement, at will employees of the state of Wisconsin who were showing up when they could 
do so without risking their jobs. The surging, and swelling mass of demonstrators tells a story 
in and of itself. On Thursday, over 30,000, on Friday, an estimated 40,000, and Saturday, 
when public sector workers were free not to worry about their jobs, a stunning number, some 
70,000 people cramped into the square and overflowed into its side streets. By Friday, when 
the bourgeois reformists put on their biggest show (Jesse Jackson and AFL-CIO head Richard 
Trumka both appeared and spoke) buses were organized and leaving from campuses in 
Milwaukee, Eau Claire, Green Bay, La Crosse, River Falls, Stout and Superior. Separate 
rallies told place at university campuses in La Crosse, Milwaukee and Superior, and in towns 
without such campuses such as Hudson... 

Our little party numbered three, one comrade driving up to Madison from Chicago, and two 
others down from St. Paul. We arrived on Thursday, and met at 9:30 in the morning at a pre- 
arranged location, a large restaurant parking lot, on the eastside of Madison not too far east of 
the point where state Hwy. 51 intersects E. Washington, about two miles from the state capitol 
grounds. Our suspicion was that parking would be hard to locate any closer in due to the 
numbers of working people driving into the city to participate in the protest and rally. (The 
surmise had been correct.) We immediately set out on foot, passing through the largest of the 
student ghettos, for the most part two stories homes divided up into rentals, that took decided 
shape in the early sixties and once formed single family house stock of one of the old 
residential neighborhoods of Madison. We arrived at the state capitol grounds just shy of 
10:00. By this time, we roughly estimated 10,000 people were present. We spoke with various 
workers and students for most of the next hour, then split up. Since the two St. Paul comrades 
had both lived in Madison at various times in the past forty years and are quite familiar with 
the surroundings, one stayed with the Chicago comrade and the other headed down State St., 
a six block diagonal that runs down to the very south end of the UW campus (to the 
Humanities building, Memorial Library and the student mall). When he returned from the 
campus area (he was fortunately able to find us quickly, since we had moved very little from 
the side of the square on which we were speaking with people), he was able to point back 
down State St. to a march still three blocks long which he had been part of and which had yet 
to reach the state capital grounds. These we estimated at about 2,000 university students. 

Our sense of the thinking, feeling and sentiments that have guided what has and is happening 
(this is being written Sunday, 20 February) can be summarized as follows: 

The unions with the greatest number of members have organized the formal events on the 
capitol grounds. These include the American Federal of State, County and Municipal 
Employees, AFSCME, the Wisconsin Education Association (and Madison Teachers 
Incorporated), and the American Federation of Teachers, AFT. Tied hand and foot to the 


Democratic party of capital, they are, as we indicated, intent on a lobbying effort to force a 
handful of Republican legislators to mitigate, from their standpoint, the most onerous 
provisions of Walker's bill. The provision that concerns them above everything else is the 
elimination of collective bargaining, for without it, they've no social power (they lose their 
position flowing from their informal incorporation into the capitalist state), a social power they 
have in this part of the country never used (as in a strike, the legal ramifications be damned, 
against reactionary laws effecting their members, against wage cuts and essentially rewriting 
the rules of the pension funds into which many of the workers on the capitol grounds have 
paid into for decades) and they lose their financial clout and the revenues that provide 
incomes to the entire union bureaucracy (they lose the dues checkoff). They have done 
nothing to organize what, after all, is effectively is a massive wildcat by teachers and precious 
little to encourage it (for here they fear legal sanctions against their persons). The paint 
Walker as a loose cannon, a renegade from political party civility, who needs to be reined in. 
The workers, students and student workers present overwhelming see and feel something 
quite different. They feel, rightfully so, the unions have caved far too much and too often on 
austerity demands that predate Walker's election, they see this as a fight not just against 
wage and pension cuts, but against a whole political culture that starting at the municipal and 
county level and extending up to the national Executive aims to drive their living standards into 
the ground, and they see this, the latter in the context of a social and economic climate that 
has emboldened bosses — supervisors, managers and higher level administrations — in pursuit 
of increasingly arbitrary and authoritarian practices in the workplace, and to ratchet up the 
demands on them to produce more (whether producing means generating paperwork, 
teaching in larger classrooms, larger territories and shorter times to cover in highway and 
street maintenance such as in plowing snow, etc.). Significantly, large numbers of people we 
spoke identify themselves and their actions with ongoing workers and plebeian activity in the 
Middle East, especially in Egypt, and they understand quite well these are dictatorial regimes 
fully supported by the US state, the central question here being oil flows. In fact, manifested in 
countless handmade signs (“Hosni Walker’) there is a huge current among the demonstrators 
who would get rid of the current governor immediately, some no questions asked. Within this 
current, there is a core, say maybe 2,000-3,000 who believe that by sheer force of will, like 
their counterparts in Cairo and Manama, they can force Walker out of office. 

In all this, and in our stay in Madison, we ran across only on a handful of unionized industrial 
workers (from an Oscar Meyer plant in Madison). We shall return to this... 


Fascists 

Scott Walker is a fascist, perhaps not in the classical sense since he doesn't operate in the 
streets but a fascist nonetheless. And while at this moment it is altogether unlikely, whether or 
not he calls up the National Guard and behind it a mass of declassé elements to engaged in 
violent attacks on the protesters remains to be seen. Consider though, if you will, fascism has 
it has emerged historically. 

Our understanding of fascism is based on the events of the early interwar years, though we 
hasten to say that we do not consider fascism an interwar phenomenon, and emphatically not 
merely a European event. The term had yet to be coined but the Black Hundreds that 
appeared in the industrial cities of Russia in 1906 were fascists. Their social basis was among 
the precapitalist, petty bourgeoisie and the smaller nobility. They were anti-Semitic and 
nativist, emphasis on the latter. In their nativism, they opposed “foreigners,” i.e., Belgian, 
French and British capital (financing Russian industrial construction), to which, in practice, 
they assimilated industrial workers who were their real targets. They operated on the ground 


with a penchant for lynchings (taking it over from Klan activities and even adopting the 
American word). Note that this entire development came on the heels of the formation of the 
Petrograd soviet in late September 1905 (and some thirty others in about the same number of 
industrial cities and towns), the winning of a free press and assembly in a revolutionary way 
and, in particular, the soviet's opposition to the martial law in Poland (which in the Pale 
combined industrial towns with a Jewish proletariat). The black hundreds were drawn from the 
precapitalist, petty bourgeoisie and the gentry, but in the Russian industrial cities of 1906 there 
was no “fascist movement” because there was no mass movement whether in support of their 
nativism and anti-Semitism or the autocracy. 

But, for us, fascism took full form in the Po Valley in 1919, and in Bavaria, especially 
Munchen, in the early twenties and then in Berlin from 1929 forward. In the Po Valley, fully 
modernized, agriculturally capitalist firms had come into being and, backed by the Italian 
Socialist Party, rural laborers (braccianti), forming unions, demanded socialization of the land, 
and expropriation of landowners and landlords. These demands were starkly contrasted to the 
new peasant owners, former leaseholds and tenants, who had for the first time consider 
themselves to have a real stake in the social order. The overriding context was, however, 
crisis rooted in rationalization of production generated by competition first within national and 
then with world markets, a crisis that was part and parcel of a larger crisis of the Italian social 
order as a whole that had been precipitated by defeat in imperialist world war. The biggest 
owners and landlords engaged gangs of hooligans and murderous toughs (squads of fasci or 
squadrists) often drawn from the desperately unemployed and, with them, incited the new 
peasant owners to break strikes to enforce labor discipline in the fields. This was, note, 1919; 
the fascist movement that put Mussolini in power (most visibly in the march on Rome) did not 
appear until 1922. 

In Bavaria, there was a lengthy prehistory, it also reaching back to defeat in imperialist world 
war and especially to the German Revolution, confrontation between organized workers and 
the far better armed and trained Frei Korps militias, to the Kapp Putch, the great inflation and 
countless workers actions between the last two events. In this, the legislative arena in which 
historically ruling class interests have been articulated and class alliances have been formed 
in bourgeois society was closed to the competing nationalist, vélkische sects. These sects 
from which the Nazis emerged played to anti-Semitic bigotry, to illiberal and anti-parliamentary 
sentiments among the Mittelstand. They were to form the bulk of the Nazi social base. The 
early active-formative practice of the sectarian nationalist organizations consisted in 
provocations and brutalities which included street fights and brawls aimed at demonstrations 
by communists, socialists, workers (who may have been one or the other), at public actions, at 
breaking up rallies, shouting down speakers, and at beating and murdering reds. The 
immediate goal, achieved by intimidating workers and winning the respect of the patriotic 
Mittelstand, was organizational growth and consolidation. In the success of their systematic 
street violence, the national socialists under Hitler won admiration and esteem of these strata 
and achieved organizational unification of the fragmented vélkische sects. Hitler was in the 
bourgeois legal sense a political outlaw, a kind of king of Munchen's squares and assembly 
halls. The success and growing organizational strength of the Nazis presupposed both 
generalized doubts about the legitimacy of the Weimar Republic and the toleration by the 
state's repressive forces, which, of course, was largely guaranteed by the fascists’ paramilitary 
links to the Reichswehr as brothers in nationalist resistance to the French, to the Versailles 
Treaty, etc. Supported by Luddendorff (with Hindenburg head of the German military and de 
facto rulers of Germany during the imperialist world war), and together with Herbert Kriebel, 
former chief of staff of the disbanded Bavarian militia, Hitler rallied the various tiny 


memberships of the vdlkische groups and "patriotic leagues" around himself for a march on 
Berlin. The march was a pretext for a "national revolution,” i.e., a political coup aimed at 
achieving the fascist led secession of Bavaria. But on 9 November it took merely the police 
loyal to the Bavarian government to break up the assembling marchers in the center of 
Munchen. When fascist contingents opened fire the police returned machine gun bursts. 
Hitler, Krieber, and other leaders and their troops fled. The fascist putsch had collapsed. Note 
this situation, too, was not distinguished by a mass movement, but a small group of open 
fascists which were easily dispersed. 

The Nazi organizational successes were repeated all over again on a larger scale from 1929 
through 1932 in the context of a general crisis of capitalism (the Slump). What was most 
characteristic of this entire period? It was the deteriorating socio-economic situation together 
with the most immediate forceful response it invoked, the open, organized paramilitary 
confrontations between KPD and Nazi fighters. It was not the constitution of a “fascist 
movement,” at least not in the streets, that we see in demonstrations, rallies, in armed fights 
over occupancy of neighborhood taverns, apartments, parks and squares, and in revenge 
assaults. The mass base, the small owner centered Mittelstand, largely expressed itself 
passively, i.e., in its growing electoral commitment to the Nazis (in the four national Reichstag 
elections held in this period), and far less noticeably in joining the Nazis as a political party. It 
was these electoral victories that mightily encouraged Nazi belligerency in the streets; and, if 
we carefully examine the period, it is far, far more the case that workers were in the streets 
(e.g., the May Day activities in Berlin in 1929 where the repressive forces of the state, i.e., 
Berlin police under a Social Democrat, crushed workers in a running three day battle, the 
notorious “red referendum” rallies of August 1931, the confrontation with brownshirts in Altona 
in July 1932.) The specific KPD response to the fight in the streets... which took place in the 
context of Soviet and Comintern interventions and directives... the orientation toward 
organized paramilitary struggle, “hart gegen hart,” was a policy disaster that effectively helped 
to built Nazi support manifested electorally. 

So what conclusions can we draw? To insist on the necessity of a mass movement for the 
historically significant appearance of fascism (i.e., for the initial assault on workers’ 
organizations) is simply mistaken: It is to confuse the presence of a tiny current of 
organizationally bound fascists with that of a mass social movement. 

In Wisconsin, and the United States generally, the provocations and brutalities are largely 
missing. (Not entirely, what we called the whole anti-abortion circus has engaged in looting, 
trashing and burning clinics and in murder, the shooting of the medical doctor, Peter Gunn, for 
example.) But you say these are religious bigots, not fascists. In point of fact, when it has 
appeared fascist movements have primarily been nativist, nationalist, anti-Semitic, racist, etc., 
and then anti-proletarian. 

We'll summarize: The activity and the programmatic objective that characterizes fascism.... an 
assault on the mass organizations of workers aimed at overcoming a social crisis in order to 
restart accumulation... can and has often appeared in advance of a mass movement... which 
iS only conventionally and mistakenly called “fascist” but which de facto is nativist (as, for 
example, in the Klan) and nationalist, often anti-Semitic or racist or both and just as often 
illiberal and anti-proletarian, and, here in the U.S, religiously fundamentalist, and is narrowly 
canalized by open organized fascists into an assault on workers’ organizations in order to 
ease and then surmount the crisis of capital... When it appears a mass movement with these 
channeled objectives finds its social basis in the petty bourgeoisie centered middle strata. In it, 
the vast majority of the middle strata, declassed proletarian layers and dominant ruling class 
social groups see possible resolution to a general societal crisis, rooted if not always in 


immediate profitability then in accumulation, that has reached an impasse. Fascist movements 
have had a singular, historically significant outcome, namely, resolution of an enormous socio- 
economic and political crisis of capitalist society through atomization of the industrial 
proletariat... That mass movement may or may not appear in advance of this assault, but its 
appearance has far more often than not been passive and electoral. Yet the seizure of power 
depends on its appearance. The successful seizure further depends upon a leader and, above 
all, on openly fascist organization. The stronger, more disciplined the organization, the better 
the chances of the seizure of power, and the more likely that, starting from the destruction of 
mass proletarian organizations and the murder of militants, the resulting collapse of achieved 
level of working class living standards will, first, open up the real historical possibility of a 
renewal of a new cycle of accumulation, thereby reliving the crisis, and second, the full fascist 
program, including the dismantling of the institutions of bourgeois democracy and systematic 
assaults on ethnicities, non “natives” and oppressed minorities, will be carried out... 

Now Walker is not a master, overlord or chief of political criminality in the class sense as it 
might be practiced in the streets. This may be explained functionally, culturally, socially and 
politically or however it is desired, but there is simply no need for such with control of the 
executive, legislative and repressive bodies at that level of the state where he operates. 
Subordinate to the overall objectives of the ruling class in the United States, he remains a 
fascist. 

While we're dubious that any of the developments in Wisconsin will spill over into large scale 
extralegal activity, that situation neither bears a mere close resemblance to or is strikingly 
coincidental with the historically paradigmatic case of fascist ascendancy, Germany, 1929- 
1932. Rather, starting from the social class basis of that impulse, the electoral dimension of its 
development, and, above all, the likelihood of the attempted implementation of the essential 
feature of the fascist program, the two otherwise historically distinct situations are, with a view 
to the existing societal totality, the requirements of capital, entirely homologous: Walker’s 
program takes immediate and direct aim at (a sector of) the working class, the only sector in 
the United States which has functioning, albeit fossilized, mass organizations, organizations 
whose relation to capital on the terrain of the state has institutionalized a standard of living 
that impedes resolution of the fiscal crisis of the state, a state of, by and for capital; and the 
social basis of his support can be found in the business classes, especially among the mass 
of small owners and independent contractors so-called, and in the middling layers in particular 
those who are employed by medium-sized and large capitalist firms. But it did not just come 
from this quarter, for by themselves these social groups would not have carried the electoral 
weight to put him in office. 


Basic Industry and its Collapse in Wisconsin 
In 1969, the entire eastern length of the state from Racine to Green Bay was heavily 
industrialized. In Kenosha, American Brass, Simmons Bedding, Samuel Lowe publishing, 
MacWhyte Wire Rope had manufacturing facilities, while American Motors had a large auto 
complex. In Milwaukee, manufacturing centered on Briggs and Stratton, Allis Chalmers, 
Harley-Davidson and A.O. Smith, while numerous tool and dye and machine shops dotted the 
industrial landscape. North along old US Hwy 41, Fond du lac and Oshkosh, possessing a 
large shoe and a large clothing manufacturer, were characterized by countless foundries and 
machine shops that were oriented still further north, servicing the largest concentration of 
paper mills in the world, names like Kimberly Clark, Fort Howard and Charmin, some nineteen 
along a 26 mile stretch from Appleton to Green Bay that employed upward 90,000 workers. 
From the small shops to the big concerns, the vast overwhelming majority of the industrial 


workers were unionized. Today, in Kenosha, all these manufacturers and a half dozen large 
industrial firms not mentioned here are gone, some simply disappearing. In Milwaukee, 
manufacturing agricultural equipment (tractors and mechanized farm implements), 
hydroturbines, compressors, electric motors, air purification and coal gasification machinery, 
values and pumps, Allis Chalmers struggled with the downturn in the farm economy in the 
early eighties, sold off its agricultural division to Klockner-Humboldt-Deutz and its electrical 
control equipment to Siemans, and collapsed in 1985. Once the largest producer of 
automotive frames in the world (in north Milwaukee, operating inventory, stacks of auto frames 
six to eight high, were once crammed into a triangular area equivalent of three square city 
blocks), A.O. Smith has had to reinvent itself as a vastly smaller firm. Briggs and Stratton and 
Harley have survived, greatly downsized. In Milwaukee, Fond du lac and Oshkosh, the tool 
and dye stamping facilities, machine shops and foundries are gone. And, in the Fox River 
Valley to the north, maybe a half dozen paper mills still stand. 

In the past week, only a small number of industrial workers could be found among the throngs 
of workers and students in Madison. Why? We could well ask why industrial private sector 
workers failed to join the waves of strikes and demonstrations that swept France last autumn 
in opposition to Sarkozy's pension “reform.” Why? Because, like in France, large industrial 
concerns and small basic industry producing raw material inputs and components of the mean 
of production have disappeared not just from the state of Wisconsin, or the United States but 
by and large from the entire old capital metropolises (US, Europe and, to a lesser extent, 
Japan). This is not only and not for the most part a matter of shipping industrial jobs offshore 
or abroad; even if, by 1995, as a World Bank report has documented, 80% of the world 
industrial proletariat was situated in East Asia. For, both relatively (relative to the world's 
populations today) and absolutely (in terms of total numbers) that proletariat is far smaller than 
it was in the 1960s. Mediated by the technological apparatus it sets in motion, write this down 
to colossal growth in the productivity of industrial labor, and thus to the enormous industrial 
overcapacity at the level of the world manifested in the endless production of bobbles, trinkets 
and junk to relieve some of that excess capacity. Yet unionized, industrial workers once 
represented the backbone of the Democratic party in Wisconsin and elsewhere in the United 
States. 

There are two relevant facts here. First, it's not that industry and manufacturing, and with them 
industrial work, have simply vanished in the United States. Far from it: The United States, not 
China, still has the largest manufacturing economy in the world. But what we might call the 
productive landscapes of capitalism are different, novel, having undergone a sea change. 
Massive scientific inputs to production in telecommunications, informational, biogenetic and 
materials technologies (the last including composites, ceramics, nanotechnological products 
and micro devices) have made possible undersized capital intensive productive units (relative 
to the great industrial concerns of the era of the big factory, the Fordist era) and vastly smaller 
workforces that are largely non-unionized and often engaged in production for export. We can 
offer a single example. Unlike the massive, integrated steel mill complexes based on the 
open-hearth furnace, or even the oxygen-burning furnace, emerging after 1987 minimills use 
large electric furnaces to melt scrap steel and reshape it, rather than making new steel 
starting from the production of ore, dispensing with the need to mine and ship ore as part of 
the costs of the production of steel. A minimill can be constructed at a third or quarter of the 
cost of an integrated mill. Today, minimills account for 38% of total steel shipments made in 
the U.S; and, most importantly here, a ton of galvanized steel that takes an integrated mill 2- 
4.5 man hours (depending on the age of the mill) to produce takes a minimill 45 minutes. 
Witness, then, the enormous productivity of industrial labor we just spoke of. The second 


relevant fact is this: With the loss, nay hemorrhaging, of industrial work, there are simply far 
fewer full time, benefit and well paying waged jobs available today. In the United States, some 
80 million or more workers are casualized, engaged in precarious work. Additionally, in August 
2010 (the numbers have not changed substantially since that time), BLS figures indicate over 
27 million people, in excess of one in every six workers, 1714 % of the force available to 
capital as labor power, was unemployed, desiring full time work but unable to get it, 
“marginally attached to the labor force,” or discouraged and no longer looking for work. In 
Wisconsin 7% of the workforce is officially unemployed (December 2010 figures). In a state of 
just under 6 million (5,687,000) with a labor force participation rate of 54.6%, the 175,000 
unionized members of a public sector of 300,000 constitute 6% of the officially employed in 
the state, among which 1.9 million are casualized. 

Among both full time, non-union workers, and particularly among the casualized, at least here 
in the that region of the old North with which we are familiar (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Michigan), with no visible alternative to the order of capital there is enormous resentment 
of organized public sector workers whose wages are sometimes considerably higher than 
non-union workers and who have access to medical and genuine (if stingy) retirement plans 
that non-union workers do not. Walker won the November 2010 gubernatorial contest with 
52% of the vote. Since that campaign he has continued, particularly in the past week, to argue 
this arrangement is basically unfair to non-unionized workers. The latter appear to agree: It 
was their votes, those among them who bothered to vote, that, atop the vote from middling 
groups and business classes, that won him the election. 


Role of Unions 

The public sector unions at risk in implementation of Walker's bill-become-law have done 
nothing, nada, to counter this perverse and pernicious form of “argument.” Nowhere on 
Thursday could we find any union official making arguments against a race to the bottom. If 
some small owners pay $15,000-$18,000 in out of pocket medical expenses annually (it is this 
situation that fuels vast resentments), while shouldn't public sector union workers pay more, a 
whole lot more for their health care? Having saddled themselves with the Obama healthcare 
plan, now law, the unions can't make the argument for universal, free health care. At any rate, 
that's not politically realistic. Maybe not. Maybe this alone will require the revolutionary 
abolition of capital. So much the better. 

In France this last fall, in Greece over the past year, recently in Spain, large public sector 
unions — far larger than any in the United States - have demonstrated that in open 
confrontations with capital, with its state, they've nothing to offer. The same goes in Madison: 
Late on Friday, Mary Bell, president of the Wisconsin Education Association Council, and 
Marty Beil, the AFSCME executive director for the state, abandoned all pretense to a fight 
over wages, pensions and especially working conditions... never mind that it simply wouldn't 
occur to these eminently practical souls to insist on the necessity that all workers are raised to 
union levels in compensation and benefits, since this is not possible within capitalism... 
Instead, they told reporters that workers, “their” workers, will do their “fair share” in closing the 
state budge gap, beyond exploitation daily in work, in rendering themselves further 
serviceable to the business classes... The Madison teachers union is now insisting that 
teachers return to work on Tuesday... What they will fight to preserve is the source of their 
power, collective bargaining and the dues checkout, and it alone: They could care less about 
the daily harassment and humiliations on the basis of which public employers achieve the 
bureaucratic norms they are oriented to (as the same harassment and humiliation is 
relentlessly pursued to insure the exploitation the secures profitability in private sector work). 


Scott FitzGerald, Republican leader in the Wisconsin senate, insists their can be no 
compromise because the state government, the counties and municipalities require the 
“flexibility” that passage of the bill will insure to balance their budgets, which, in turn, makes it 
possible for these agencies of the State to render assistance to businesses and firms to make 
“Wisconsin competitive.” Chauvinist to the quick, loyal to State and nation (i.e., to a national 
ruling class) and one of its provincial expressions (“Wisconsin”), the unions can't touch this 
argument. 

Now the authors would note that all three of us carry union cards. In daily work, it is a worker's 
first line of defense. Without it, there have been literally countless occasions over the past 
decade where any one of us would have fired for insubordination, for refusal to engage in 
certain dangerous or risky tasks, and for numerous other “offenses.” But we should be clear. It 
is sheer inertia that makes this possible: Stewards are loath to defend members, but bosses 
are even more loath to fight a member willing to avail herself of the cumbersome union 
machinery to defend herself. 

The role of unions is contradictory: In a crunch, in an open confrontation with capital or the 
State, unions demonstrate they cannot defend workers, their “programs” patently offer nothing 
by way of alternative. At best unions abandon “their” workers (as experience confirms over 
and again, recently for us, occurring with the flight attendants at Northwest before it was 
absorbed by Delta Airlines), but more often than not actively subvert our efforts (the situation 
across Europe over the past year). In Madison, the unions are relying on their Democratic 
party allies in the senate who left the state Wednesday for a location undisclosed in Illinois to 
prevent a quorum necessary for a vote on the bill's passage. That is a defense doomed to 
failure. The unions are engaged in an exclusivist, purely defensive struggle effectively without 
perspective and strategy. It is a position that offers no hope. Sticking to it will sooner or later, 
and sooner than later, demoralize all those who have taken to the streets. On this basis, by 
themselves workers and students are going to lose. A lose here will be disastrous. A half 
dozen other state legislatures including Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Tennessee already have 
similar enactments pending. Events in Madison are being carefully monitored. 

Walker and his allies in the Wisconsin legislature can see all this. They are biding their time. 
The Democratic legislators will sooner or later return to the state and to their positions in the 
senate. Workers, teachers foremost among them, cannot continue to take day after day off 
from work to rally at the capitol. (It is this situation of they type that, no doubt, Walker aims to 
stop once and for all with his bill.) When they flag, the National Guard can be called in to 
remove the hard core, the 2,000-3,000 who believe that by their persistent presence alone 
they can compel Walker to resign. The numbers for passage are there, and the Republican 
leadership is certain it is just a matter of time. And, without contesting the State itself, and not 
just that jurdico-political layer of it as it exists in Wisconsin, this is undoubtedly the case: The 
State, particularly as it is constituted in the US, is so hardened, institutionally rigid and ossified 
that not even a modicum of change can be accomplished without its revolutionary overthrow. 
And, of course, even this is inadequate precisely because the systems of states across the 
world are the institutionally concentrated defense of the order of capital, sustaining it, and will 
have to be overthrown and capital abolished. 

Here and now, the only possible way forward resides in spreading what is ongoing in Madison. 
And, as Bloomberg and the Trotskyists at the World Socialist Website have noted, activity in 
Madison had resonated with other workers in the United States. 

Since mid week past, in Columbus, Ohio some 4,000 state workers including teacher and 
firefighters have protested against a similar enactment put forth by the governor there, John 
Kasich. 


In Detroit, several score of students walked out of Southeast High on Friday over cuts to 
funding of arts programs. 

And, late in the week in Indiana over 600 steelworkers made their way to Indianapolis and to 
the capitol building to protest similar legislation that is under consider there. 

This is the perspective of hope, for if events in Madison are isolated, passage of the bill is 
nearly certain, to be followed by demoralization and mass employer retaliation. 


Perspective 


Remarks on the Converging Crises in Society and Nature 
| have argued for a number of years now” that, occurring in vastly accelerated historical time, 
we live in a moment between two distinct climate regimes, one cold and dry (a geological ice 
age with its interglacials) and the other hot and wet. | have characterized this moment as 
transitional, indications of it first occurring circa the early 1980s. (Since these indications have 
appeared at somewhat different times in different places on Earth, a precise date cannot be 
given.) Those indications are conventionally summarized in the term, “extreme weather.” 
“Extreme weather” is a mystification that emanates from capital's spectacle: Weather exists at 
the extremes precisely we are living in historical time in the earliest moment of a transition 
between those two modes of climate that have characterized the geologically reconstructed, 
last 700 million to a billion years of Earth history... It is likely now that winter 2010-2011 
marked a turning point — the end of the initial phase of climate transition, since it is more and 
more clear we are no longer living in and through the onset of climate change characterized 
by the sporadic appearance of weather at its extremes, but a new phase characterized by the 
regular appearance of that weather together with an ongoing heightening and intensification of 
these extremes. 
One might think that Marxists would be the first to critically advance a radically (i.e., rooted, 
firmly grounded) perspective on climate change. One might also be disappointed. 
Nonetheless, determined from systematic introduction of science and technology into 
production, from the moment that the real domination of capital over labor had become 
irreversible capitalist development has created a situation within earthly nature in which the 
latter is homogenized, reduced to uglified raw material basins for commodity production on a 
capitalist basis. 
The three central features of this practical, if only tendential reduction... despoliation of earthly 
nature, mass species extinction, and climate change... are created and driven by the 
dynamics of capitalist development... 
This, it might appear, is obvious in China, for example, where, beyond China’s regular cycle of 
drought and flooding, wheat farming in the north and center, near interior provinces (Anhui, 
Hebei, Henan, western Shandong) has been subject to disastrous drought, termed a hundred 
year event, while to the south, in eastern, southern and southwestern China (Zheijang, 
Jianngxi, Hunan, Hubei, Sichuan and, again, Anhui) June and July saw massive flooding, the 
worst in over a half century; or it might appear manifest, above all, to revolutionaries resident 
to North America, where events - record snowfalls across the center of the continent, hundred 
year floods, unprecedentedly large tornadic superstorms (four of them in a two month period 
cutting swathes across the southern central portion of the continent), drought which in some 
places is reaching into a decade, and uncontrollable wildfires — drive the point home. 
The crises in society and nature are converging, each reinforcing the other, as any proletarian 
— subject to precariousness or unemployment, on the verge of losing a home, then losing it, 
not to foreclosure but to a tornadic superstorm — in the same southern central reaches of 
North America is beginning to intuitively grasp. Why not Marxists? 
There are operative assumptions in most traditions of Marxisms that are, for lack of a better 
term, Promethean (and even the “negative critique” functions with such assumptions). Thus, 
the attempt to separate what belongs together stems from a confusion that is endemic to all 
forms of thought, Marxism included, for which humanity and nature are counterposed. This 
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dualism goes hand in glove with an entirely uncritical perspective on the modern science of 
nature and modern technology in and through the domination of nature is realized. 

It is, in fact, common to grasp the connection between modern science and abstract labor in 
terms of the general development of society, hence to see in science the intellectual patrimony 
of humanity. This is an error. Science is neither; instead, it is an encompassing class theory 
mediating the life practices of the bourgeoisie, a class form of knowledge specific to the 
bourgeoisie, unrecognizable as such since it has become generalized, pervasive, effective 
rationality in a world which ts fully capitalist... 

There are certain programmatic concerns in the revolutionary sense that emerge from a 
reasoned consideration of the relations among capital (real domination), science and 
technology, and warming induced climate change. They include the shutdown all coal-fired 
power plants worldwide; the end to all drilling for petroleum and its byproducts across the 
world; an end to the construction of massive dams cut out of riverine vistas and mountain 
gorges just to generate hydroelectric power and wind power as its exits today, as huge rural 
landscapes of blade driven turbines - because these merely reproduce the situation of 
automated industry derived from the big factory era in today's conditions, and because at this 
point in the history of capitalism industrial gigantism as such is unnecessary, from the 
standpoint of a free society (communism) it is superfluous, and within the nature in which it 
Operates it is vastly destructive (not to mention that this destruction continually deepens the 
linkages of itself to the exploitation of labor); and, an end to nuclear power in all of its current 
fission forms and usages, not just because of the dangers it poses as exhibited by Chernoby! 
and Fukushima, but also, first, because these forms have immediate, direct military 
applications (as in enormously destructive weaponry) and, second, because, as colossally 
large operations requiring massive technical inputs and a scientific army of specialists, their 
Operations are centralized, they are necessarily bureaucratic and they are inseparable from a 
gargantuan technological apparatus that exists only as technologies of capital, i.e., only as the 
medium of the exploitation of abstract labor in and through the plundering, degradation and 
ruin (if only geologically temporary) of earthly nature. 

If we set aside the communisateurs’ argument that today a programmatic orientation is 
reactionary (and that, at any rate, such measures will be realized willy-nilly in the maelstrom of 
revolutionary change), we can also set aside the unprincipled arguments “there’s nothing we 
can do now” (meaning we need not address it) or that masses of workers will have nothing do 
with this, that workers are unwilling to let go of a world based on technologically manufactured 
commodity abundance. In the second place, the experience of free social relations embedded 
in self-sufficing and fully communal life remains qualitatively distinct and other than, in the face 
of growing immiseration, the intense desire and aspiration for further, future and illusory 
prospects of profligate consumption. In the first place, programmatic considerations have their 
own motivation and logic, for there is necessity at work here: As practical moments in the 
abolition of capital, either we shall, minimally, accept and adopt these measures, or the 
possibilities of a coherent reconstruction of society will disappear. 


